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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  COVENANT.* 

r.Y  GEORC’.E  H.  SCHODDE,  PH.  I).,  PROFESSOR  IN  CAPITAL  UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMHUS,  OHIO. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  an  accidental  collection  of 
the  literary  remains  of  the  Israelites  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  an  Indian,  a  Greek,  or  a  Latin  literature.  In  its 
highest  and  truest  conception  it  is  a  revelation  and  the 
history  of  a  revelation.  Its  chief  virtue  does  not  consist 
in  its  ability  to  furnish  us  the  data  for  a  clear  conception 
of  the  intellectual,  political,  and  social  development  of  the 
most  interesting  member  in  the  oriental  family  of  nations; 
but  its  prime  object  is  to  hand  down  to  us  the  revelations 
of  God,  through  word  and  deed,  designed  to  show  fallen 
man  the  way  back  to  reconciliation  with  God  and  to  res¬ 
toration  to  a  lost  estate,  as  also  to  point  out  how  this  rev¬ 
elation  took  historic  form  and  growth  in  the  development 
of  that  nation  which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  be  the  bear¬ 
ers  of  its  important  truths.  In  other  words,  the  chief 
burden  and  central  thought  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
plan  of  redemption  adopted  by  Jehovah  to  be  inaugur¬ 
ated  and  developed  by  means  of  a  covenant  with  his  own 
peculiar  people.  More  particularly  then,  the  covenant 

’  Based  on  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Hebrew  Summer  School,  at  Chicago. 
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between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  the  pivot  around  which 
all  the  other  thoughts  and  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  cir¬ 
cle,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  find  their  importance 
and  mission.  Such  is  certainly  the  view  entertained  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  concerning  the  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  and  the  Saviour  with  his  revelation 
knew  himself  to  be  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with 
that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Matt.  v.  17,  18).  To 
regard  these  books,  then,  as  literary  productions,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  is  done  by  those  critics 
who  claim  to  be  “  unbiassed  by  dogmatical  prejudices  ” 
in  their  Scripture  studies,  may  be  “  scientific,”  but  it  is 
unhistorical  and  false.  In  fact,  this  fundamental  error  is 
the  r.piuTm  i/i£o3oq  of  the  new  critical  school.  As  they 
expel  God  from  Israel’s  history  and  religion,  they  elim¬ 
inate  the  divine  element  from  his  revelation.’ 

Since  God  then,  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  is 
working  out  his  plan  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind 
through  his  covenant  with  Israel,  and  is  preparing  salva¬ 
tion  for  man  and  man  for  salvation ;  and  since  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  is  the  record  of  this  covenant  from 
its  inception  to  its  transition  into  another  state  through 
Christ,  the  character  of  this  covenant  will  naturally  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  student  of  God’s 
word.  Manifestly  Old  Testament  theology  has  no  pro¬ 
founder  theme  than  the  elucidation  of  the  character  and 
nature  of  this  covenant,  and  its  bearing  and  influence 
upon  the  whole  spiritual,  religious,  and  social  life  of  those 
who  lived  under  it,  as  also  its  connection  with  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  New  Testament  as  established  by  Christ.  No 
problem,  then,  in  jthe  Old  Testament  can  surpass  in 
importance  the  one  concerning  this  covenant,  concerning 
God’s  commands  and  behests  within  the  relationship  it 

’  Kuenen  (De  Godsdienst  i.  5  sqq.),  in  defining  his  stand-point,  says  :  “Of 
the  different  religions,  that  of  Israel  is  one  ;  nothing  less,  but  also  nothing 
more.”  “Judaism  and  Christianity  belong  to  the  leading  religions,  but 
between  these  two  and  all  other  religions  there  exists  no  specific  difference.” 
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established,  the  conditions  of  citizenship  it  imposed,  its 
stages  of  development,  the  principles  which  guided  the 
Lord  of  the  covenant  in  his  dealings  with  the  people ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  ground  of  righteousness  and  accept¬ 
ance  before  God  under  it,  the  basis  of  justification  and 
the  foundation  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ;  in 
short,  the  whole  nature,  aim,  and  object  of  this  peculiar 
relation  between  God  and  Israel. 

A  brief  exposition  of  this  biblical  problem  may  not  be 
without  a  good  purpose,  not  only  on  account  of  the  intrin¬ 
sic  importance  of  the  subject  matter  itself,  but  also 
because  erroneous  views  are  frequently  entertained  in 
respect  to  it.  Not  only  is  this  done  by  negative  critics, 
who  frequently  build  their  fantastic  hypotheses  on  the 
foundation  of  a  false  conception  of  the  religion  of  Israel, 
but  also  by  devout  believers.  The  notion  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  expressed,  and  still  more  frequently  implied,  that 
the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  is  Mosaism ; 
that  the  righteousness  demanded  and  taught  by  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  legal  righteousness ;  that  it  demanded  such 
a  strict  compliance  with  the  minutiae  of  the  Mosaic  legal 
code  as  would  make  a  sinner  just  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  principle  of 
righteousness  in  the  old  dispensation  was  a  righteousness 
through  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  faithful,  in 
order  to  be  just  before  the  Lord  within  this  covenant, 
would  have  to  earn  this  distinction  by  obedience.  This 
view  proceeds  from  the  premises  that  Mosaism  is  identical 
with  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  Old  Covenant  with 
Mosaism ;  and  it  is  entertained  by  those  who  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  only  law  but  no  gospel,  only  condemna¬ 
tion  but  no  grace  and  pardon.  No  error  could  do  greater 
violence  to  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  covenant  than 
this  identification.  Mosaism  is  not  the  Old  Covenant,  nor 
is  the  Old  Covenant  the  same  as  Mosaism.  The  error  of 
identifying  the  two,  and  of  making  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Mount  Sinai  the  basis  of  righteousness  and  justification 
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in  the  pre-Christian  dispensation,  undoubtedly  arises  from 
a  misconception  of  Christ’s  and  Paul’s  attitude  toward  the 
law.  Their  explicit  and  emphatic  rejection  of  all  legal 
righteousness,  and  their  decided  vindication  —  over  against 
this  false  principle  —  of  a  justification  by  faith  alone,  are 
frequently  considered  as  polemics  against  the  law  and  its 
principles  as  such.  In  reality,  however,  both  the  Saviour 
and  the  great  apostle,  as  indeed  the  whole  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  contend  for  the  truth  of  the  new  dispensation,  not 
over  against  an  error  of  the  old,  but  only  against  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  old.  The  theology  of  the 
schools  in  Israel  in  Christ’s  day,  as  this  was  taught  by  the 
Pharisees,  who  can  fairly  be  considered  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  orthodox  and  popular  beliefs  of  the  times,  did 
certainly  teach  the  doctrines  of  legal  righteousness  and 
holiness.  That  they  had  deserted  the  true  basis  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  substituted  in  its 
place  a  self-righteousness  through  an  obedience  to  the 
law,  is  very  evident  from  Christ’s  scathing  condemnation 
of  their  doctrines.  Their  teachings  are  the  leaven  of 
unrighteousness,  because  they  teach  a  false  righteousness. 
It  is  true  that  in  his  polemics  against  the  popular  teachers 
of  the  day,  Christ  does  not  give  a  systematic  statement  of 
their  false  views ;  but  we  need  only  to  glance  at  such 
passages  as  Matt.  xv.  i  sqq.;  xvi.  6  sqq.,  and  read  the 
woes  which  he  pronounces  over  them  in  Matt,  xxiii.  13 
sqq.,  to  recognize  that  they  are  ru^hn  (Matt. 

XV.  14),  because  they  proclaim  a  legal  and  self  righteous¬ 
ness.  Paul’s  repeated  and  emphatic  vindication  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  with  the  avowed 
and  entire  exclusion  of  all  righteousness  by  any  sell-merit 
or  work  of  the  law,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  Jewish  theology  of  the  times  was  entirely  per¬ 
meated  and  leav’^ened  by  this  fatal  error.  How  entirely 
and  thoroughly  this  was  the  case  is  apparent  from  the 
doctrines  laid  down  in  the  official  records  of  the  Jewish 
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faith, —  the  Talmud,  Targums,  and  Midrashim.  Although 
the  codification  of  these  does  not  reach  up  to  the  apostolic 
age,  yet  in  their  fundamentals  they  are,  without  doubt, 
correct  representations  of  the  beliefs  entertained  by 
Christ’s  contemporaries.  And  if  any  principle  is  plainly 
taught  in  these  works  it  is  the  doctrine  of  righteousness 
before  God  solely  and  alone  through  the  works  of  the 
law.  The  public  teachers  of  the  day  maintained  the 
nomistic  principle  in  all  its  crudest  outgrowths.’  While 
they  sat  on  Moses’  seat  (Matt,  xxiii.  2),  they  did  not  teach 
Moses’  doctrine.  For  that  their  conception  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  erroneous  in  toto  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  steady  opposition  of  the  New  Testament 
teachers  and  teachings.  Indeed,  the  very  reason  why 
the  theologians  of  that  day  so  bitterly  antagonized  the 
Saviour  and  his  work,  and  he  so  terribly  denounced 
them,  was  because  an  impassable  gulf  was  fixed  between 
their  doctrines ;  because  the  basis  and  fundamental  thesis 
of  their  whole  system,  namely,  that  entrance  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  acceptance  before  the  Lord  who  had 
made  the  covenant  with  Israel,  was  dependent  upon  a 
righteousness  conditioned  by  an  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
code  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  was  totally  and 
fatally  false.  They  were  not  correct  exponents  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Christ,  who  came  with 
the  full  consciousness  of  standing  in  a  living  connection 
with  the  past  revelations  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  finds 
this  revelation  misinterpreted  and  falsified  by  the  teach- 

'  The  most  satisfactory  and  exhaustive  work  on  this  subject  is  that  of  the 
deceased  pastor  and  missionary  Ferdinand  Weber,  edited  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Schnedermann,  and  entitled  System  der  altsynagogalen  Paltls- 
tinischen  Theologie  aus  Targum,  Midrasch,  und  Talmud,  1880,  and  on  the 
point  under  discussion  the  nineteenth  chapter,  pp.  267-300,  is  to  be  compared. 
Excellent  material,  though  more  to  show  the  genesis  and  historical  unfold¬ 
ing  of  New  Testament  Judaism,  is  furnished  by  Edersheim  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  to  his  grand  Life  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  1884.  A  summary  of 
the  New  Testament  facts  on  this  matter  is  found  in  Schnedermann’s 
Judenthum  und  die  Christliche.  Verkllndigung,  1884,  v.  pp.  218-48. 
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ers  in  Israel.  This  is  why  he  contends  against  them.  He 
came  not  to  overthrow  the  Old  Covenant,  but  to  fulfil  it ; 
and  just  in  so  far  as  the  teachers  of  the  people  differed 
with  him,  in  so  far,  too,  they  had  departed  from  the  truth 
of  the  covenant  and  set  up  error. 

If,  then,  the  views  of  Christ’s  contemporaries  are  a  false 
expression  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  covenant,  and  if  the  righteousness  which  it  does 
demand  is  not  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  what,  then, 
is  its  correct  principle,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
righteousness  it  calls  for?  To  learn  this  the  best  method 
will  probably  be  to  view  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light 
of  the  New.  Augustine,  whose  works  abound  in  terse  and 
epigrammatic  statements  of  great  truths,  says :  “  In  Vetcri 

Testamento  Novum  latet,  in  Novo  Vetus  patet."  '  The  New 
Testament  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  Old;  Christ  and 
the  apostles  are  the  best  exegetes  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  In  its  fulness  of  meaning  the  Old  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  the  light  of  the  New.  Biblical  hermeneutics 
certainly  teaches  this  truth.  For  however  much  critics 
may  debate  over  the  propriety  of  admitting  the  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  discussion  of  the  literary 
problems  of  the  Old,  certainly  every  fair-minded  Christian 
must  instantly  concede  that  for  the  theological  study  of 
the  Bible  no  better  aid  can  be  found  than  the  Bible  itself. 
“  Let  Scripture  interpret  Scripture  ”  will  always  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  believers.®  It  will  be  best,  then,  to  begin 
our  investigations  from  the  New  Testament. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  righteousness  and  justification  it 

’  Quest,  in  Exod.  73. 

*  The  process  is  in  no  wise  a  violation  of  the  historico-critical  method  of 
biblical  research,  which  correctly  claims  for  a  passage  only  that  meaning 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey  at  the  time  it  was  revealed,  for  whatever 
interpretation  revelation  gives  to  earlier  revelation  must  evidently  have 
been  within  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  latter.  Studying  the  Old  with  the 
vision  enlightened  from  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  false  hysteron  proteron 
exegesis. 
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taught,  the  New  Testament  sedes  doctrinae  are  Rom.  iv. 
and  Gal.  iii.  6-14,  where  the  apostle  Paul  explicitly  and 
ex  profcsso  discusses  this  problem.  The  burden  of  Romans 
is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law.  In  the  progress  of  his  argument,  the 
logician  Paul,  in  chapter  iv.,  appeals  to  the  earlier  revelation 
and  history  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth,  to  prove  that  the 
true  righteousness  before  the  Lord  is  the  righteousness 
by  faith  alone.  He  here  produces  the  scriptural,  i.  e.,  the 
Old  Testament,  proof  for  his  thesis.  To  prove  his  point, 
he  adduces  the  accounts  given  by  the  Old  Testament  of 
those  two  men  who  were  undeniably  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  covenant  between 
God  and  Israel, —  namely,  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  and  David,  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart ;  and 
he  shows  that,  according  to  these  accounts,  they  were 
justified  before  God  not  on  account  of  any  obedience  to 
the  laws,  but  ‘because  they  had  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God.  In  other  words,  their  righteousness  was  one  of 
faith,  and  not  one  of  works.  In  verse  3  he  cites  the  words 
of  Gen.  XV.  6  as  conclusive  in  Abraham’s  case;  and  in 
verse  6  he  quotes  David’s  own  words  in  Ps.  xxxii.  i,  2,  to 
show  that  the  great  singer  of  the  Old  Covenant  puts  his 
trust  and  hope  in  God  alone.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  elucidation,  on  the  basis  of  Old  Testament 
citations,  of  Abraham’s  case,  and  the  apostle  draws  his 
conclusion  in  verse  22  :  “  And  therefore  it  [/.  e.^  his  faith] 

was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.”  Abraham,  then, 
the  historical  head,  and,  as  acknowledged  by  revelation 
and  the  author  of  revelation,  the  most  faithful  exponent 
of  the  Old  Testament  covenant,  was  justified  because  he 
had  faith  in  the  promises  of  God.  He  is,  argues  Paul  on 
scriptural  basis,  as  is  also  David,  a  convincing  proof,  that, 
also  under  the  old  dispensation,  acceptance  before  God, 
or,  what  is  the  same,  righteousness  and  justification,  was 
based  not  upon  merit  or  worth,  but  upon  faith  and  grace 
alone. 
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The  passage  in  Galatians  is  even  clearer.  The  object 
of  this  Epistle  is  to  vindicate  the  great  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  alone,  which  Paul  had  been  preaching  to 
the  Galatian  congregations,  but  which  Judaizing  teachers 
had  attempted  to  overthrow  by  maintaining  that  the 
Christians  were  yet  bound  to  an  observance  of  at  least 
certain  portions  of  the  law,  and,  in  consequence,  had 
attacked  also  the  apostolic  character  and  mission  of  Paul. 
This  gives  the  apostle  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
relation  between  the  observance  of  the  law  and  the  nature 
of  justification  for  those  who  had  lived  under  it.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  he  gives  in  iii.  6-14  the  scriptural 
proof  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  justified  not 
because  of  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  on 
account  of  their  faith.  Here,  too,  citing  the  instance  of 
Abraham  as  proof  of  this  position,  and  basing  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  Old  Testament  citations,  this  conclusion  is  drawn 
in  verse  1 1 :  “  But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in 

the  sight  of  God,  it  is  evident:  for,  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith”  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  14).  Of  course,  as  it  is  Paul,  the 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
who  employs  this  argument,  the  faith  of  Abraham  must 
have  been  of  the  same  character  and  had  the  same  object 
which  the  faith  demanded  by  the  New  Covenant  has  (cf. 
also  John  viii.  56). 

From  both  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle 
Paul  contends  that  faith  in  the  words  and  promises  of 
God,  or  in  the  work  of  the  promised  Redeemer  as  the 
real  content  of  these  promises,  is  the  cofiditio  sine  qua  non 
for  justification  under  the  Old  Covenant  as  it  is  under  the 
New ;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  cardinal  principle  and  funda¬ 
mental  character  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  of 
kind  between  the  two  dispensations.  For,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  what  the 
apostle  here  proves  from  the  Old  Testament  records,  as 
having  been  true  in  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  David,  is 
true,  also,  of  the  whole  covenant  and  of  all  who  lived 
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under  it.  For  these  two  are  true  and  correct  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  that  covenant,  and  are 
acknowledged  as  such  by  both  revelation  and  history.  The 
point  proved  in  their  case  proves  it  for  the  whole  old  dis¬ 
pensation.  Paul,  as  it  were  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  continues  his  argument,  and  shows  how  these  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  are  typical  and  furnish  the  principles  of  the 
whole  covenant  of  which  they  were  such  representative 
examples.  For  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  the  Old 
Covenant,  and  is  the  same  covenant  under  which  all  the 
children  of  Abraham  lived  and  which  overshadowed  the 
Israelitish  theocracy ;  and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
sort,  in  the  records  of  later  revelation,  that  God  ever 
changed,  abrogated,  or  recalled  the  conditions  of  justifi¬ 
cation  which  were  in  force  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  Paul 
is  careful  to  prove  this,  and  to  show  that  what  is  true  in 
Abraham’s  case  must  be  applicable,  also,  to  the  whole  pre- 
Christian  dispensation.  The  promise  of  grace,  once  given 
to  the  father  of  the  covenant  and  based  upon  grace  and 
faith,  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  changed.  In  Gal.  iii.  17, 
18,  this  important  truth  for  the  understanding  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament  religion  and  history  is  clearly 
expressed  :  “  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant,  that  was 

confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that 
it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect.  For  if  the 
inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise :  but 
God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise”  {i.e.,  by  faith).  To 
paraphrase:  The  covenant  existed  before  the  law;  this 
covenant  conditioned,  as  is  proved  by  Paul’s  exhaustive 
argument  from  the  Old  Testament  citations,  justification 
and  an  acceptable  status  before  God  on  the  principle  of 
faith :  now  when  the  law  came,  it  could  not  change  this 
cardinal  principle  of  the  covenant,  as  it  was  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law  to  supplant  the  existing  covenant  by  a 
new  one,  or  to  essentially  change  its  character  and  condi¬ 
tions,  but  to  be  of  service  in  making  this  covenant  all  the 
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more  effective.  Thus  then,  argues  the  apostle,  even  after 
the  coming  of  the  law  there  were  no  changes  in  the  cove¬ 
nant  relation  between  God  and  his  people,  and  all  later 
generations  of  Abraham’s  children  must  be  justified  before 
God  as  was  their  father  Abraham, —  namely,  by  faith  in 
the  promises  of  redemption  through  Christ.'  The  Old 
Testament  covenant  does  not  begin  at  Mount  Sinai,  but 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  when  Abram  was  called  to  settle 
in  Palestine  (Gen.  xii.  1-9).  The  Noachian  covenant 
(Gen.  viii.  15;  ix.  17)  had  proved  to  be  an  abortive  attempt; 
and  with  the  emigration  of  Abraham  a  new  and  import¬ 
ant  step  was  undertaken  in  the  realization  of  God’s  plans 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  With  him  the  covenant 
was  established  which  later  in  history  assumed  the 
national  form  of  the  theocracy.  The  importance  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  its  laws  consists  not  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  plan  of  Jehovah, 
but  it  was  an  epoch  in  the  growth  of  this  covenant, 
externally  in  its  transfer  from  the  individual  and  family  to 
the  national  life,  and  internally,  and  really  resultant  from 
the  external  change,  in  the  giving  of  a  law  by  which  this 
national  organization  of  God’s  people  was  to  be  governed 
and  educated  for  their  historical  mission  in  the  unfolding 
and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  until 
the  fulness  of  time. 

With  this  exposition  of  New  Testament  revelation  to 
guide  us,  we  shall  know  where  to  begin  our  investigations 
of  the  nature  and  peculiarity  of  the  Old  Testament  cove¬ 
nant  in  the  Old  Testament  records  themselves, —  namely, 

'  The  views  expressed  in  these  two  places  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
teachings  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  both  directly  and  by  implication. 
On  Abraham’s  faith  and  justification  consult,  also,  Kurtz’  Sacred  History, 
translated  by  Schaeffer,  §24-9.  In  Heb.  xi.  the  power  of  faith  in  the  saints 
and  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  is  itemized  in  extenso.  This  chapter  is 
not  so  much  of  an  argumentative  character,  and  its  facts  are  not  cited  by 
the  author  to  prove  a  thesis,  but  it  is  rather  illustrative,  and  is  to  serve  a 
parenthetical  purpose,  belonging  to  the  practical  and  exhortative  part  of  the 
Epistle. 
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with  the  history  of  Abraham.  After  the  deluge  the  Lord 
had  promised  to  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  21,  22)  that  he  would 
not  again  destroy  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth  on 
account  of  their  sins.  But  the  history  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God 
are  concerned,  was  beginning  to  prove  a  repetition  of  the 
very  same  sinful  development  that  had  caused  the  dire 
destruction  of  the  deluge  to  come  over  the  descendants 
of  Adam.  In  order,  then,  that  the  divine  plans  for  the 
redemption  and  salvation  of  mankind  might  become  a 
reality  and  a  fact,  God  selects  from  among  the  children 
of  Shem,  who  had,  comparatively  speaking,  maintained 
the  purest  knowledge  of  God,  one  man,  and  with  him 
begins  a  new  development  looking  toward  the  successful 
realization  of  the  ideals  which  had  before  always  proved 
a  failure  through  the  sinful  course  of  man.  The  nature  of 
this  new  development  is  that  of  a  covenant  between 
Jehovah  and  the  chosen  one  Abraham.*  The  germs  of 
the  principles  of  this  covenant  are  contained  in  the  very 
first  words  addressed  to  Abraham  by  God  (Gen.  xii.  1-3), 
although  the  official  establishment  of  the  covenant  takes 
place  only  some  years  later.  In  the  case  of  Abraham,  as 
later  in  that  of  Israel,  Jehovah  does  not  invite  man  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  him  before  the  latter  has  received 
from  the  divine  hands  sufficient  testimonials  of  God’s 
ability  and  desire  to  promote  man’s  welfare.  Abraham 
had  been  some  years  in  Canaan,  and  during  that  time 
had  sufficiently  experienced  the  presence  of  the  Lord’s 
protecting  and  bountiful  hand,  before  the  covenant,  as 
such,  was  established;  just  as  Israel  had  witnessed  the 
terrors  of  the  ten  plagues  in  Egypt,  had  been  delivered 
from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  had  passed  miraculously 

’  The  etymology  of  the  word  and  whether  it  is  originally  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  ^ladi/Kj]  or  of  awd/jKT/,  i.  e.,  whether  it  originally  meant  simply  a  di¬ 
vine  ordinance,  or  an  agreement  between  contracting  parties,  is  a  matter  of 
less  moment  for  our  purpose.  Oehler  (O.  T.  Theology,  ^8o)  and  Gesenius 
(Handwdrterbuch),  maintain  the  former  ;  Bredenkamp  (Gesetz  und  Prophet- 
en,  p.  22  f.)  the  latter. 
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out  of  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  and  through  the  Red  Sea, 
before  at  Mount  Sinai  they  were  called  upon  to  pledge  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  covenant  arrangement  between 
their  Lord  and  themselves.  The  covenant  with  Abraham 
is  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  The  call  to  Abraham  is  given  in 
these  words:  “And  the  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father’s  house,  into  a  land  that  I  shall  show  thee :  and  I 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
make  thy  name  great:  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing:  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee:  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.”  Here  Jehovah  promises  great  blessings  to 
Abraham,  and  to  mankind  in  general,  if  Abraham  will  put 
his  trust  and  confidence  in  Jehovah  alone  and  follow  his 
guidance.'  The  condition  under  which  Abraham  is  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  promised  blessings  is  that  he  renounce 
all  trust  in  his  earthly  relations,  and  allegiance  to  country, 
family,  and  home,  — and  in  absolute  and,  so  to  say,  blind, 
adherence  to  the  Lord  obey  without  faltering  and  hesi¬ 
tation  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  go  into  a  strange 
country,  knowing  assuredly  that  Jehovah  would  make 
good  his  promises  and  redeem  his  pledges.  The  princi¬ 
ple  involved  here  is  evidently  the  principle  of  faith ; 
Abraham  will  prove  acceptable  before  the  Lord  in  case  he 
has  faith  in  the  Lord’s  promises ;  or,  to  use  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  later  revelation,  he  was  justified  and  deemed 
righteous  with  God  through  his  trust  and  faith. 

What  is  here  implied  finds  clear  expression  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  covenant  itself.  That  the  events  in  chap¬ 
ter  XV. —  whether  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  having 
taken  place  in  a  dream  or  state  of  ecstacy  (cf.  “in  a 
vision,”  vs.  i),  or  as  perceptible  to  the  senses  —  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  the  patriarch  is  evident  from  verse  i8: 

'  Cf.  K()hler,  Lehrbuch  der  Bibl.  (leschichle  Alien  Testamentes,  1875,  p. 
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“  In  that  same  day,  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land, 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates.”  The  Lord  says,  “Fear  not,  Abram:  I  am 
thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.”  When  the 
patriarch  complains  that  he  is  childless,  the  Lord  tells  him 
to  go  forth,  and  says,  “  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell 
the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them.  So  shall  thy 
seed  be.”  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties,  or  almost 
impossibilities,  in  the  way  to  an  entertainment  on  the  part 
of  Abraham  of  such  a  belief,  the  biblical  record  continues : 
“  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  accounted  it  to 
him  for  righteousness.”  Abraham’s  part  of  the  covenant, 
then,  was  faith  (nin'3  rosn,  to  believe,  to  trust,  in  the  Lord^). 
The  result  of  this  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant  was,  that  God  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous¬ 
ness  i.  e.,  agreement  of  the  human  will  with  the 

will  and  commands  of  the  Lord  as  normative  for  human 
conduct  and  life.*  This  feature  in  Abraham’s  conduct 
was  the  mark  that  distinguished  him  from  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  They  put  their  trust  in  idols  and  false  deities, 
and  therefore  opposed  their  will  to  that  of  their  Creator. 
The  element  of  antagonism,  then,  that  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  Gentile  world  toward  God  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Abraham :  his  will  and  deeds  are  in  harmony  with  God 
and  in  obedience  to  the  Lord’s  plans  for  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion.  Abraham’s  reward,  as  promised  by  the  Lord  of  the 
covenant,  is  the  multiplication  of  his  seed  like  the  sand  of 

'  The  LXX.  throughout  translates  this  word  with  inaTfvfiv.  Cf.  on  this 
word  Schultz  in  Jahrbilcher  f.  d.  Theol.  1862,  p.  513  f.  The  connection 
shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Jiducia  element  is  prominent  in  Abraham’s 
faith. 

’'Such,  according  to  the  masterly  program  of  Kautzsch,  on  the  derivation 
of  the  root  plV,  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
characteristic  that  such  is  the  case,  both  in  the  instance  of  Abraham  and 
later  under  the  law,  showing  that  faith  under  the  Old  Covenant  is  viewed  as 
exhibited  more  in  an  obedience  and  conformity  to  the  expressed  will  or  cov¬ 
enant  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  in  a  state  or  condition  of  the  soul. 
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the  seashore  and  the  possession  of  the  land  of  promise. 
The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  then  yet  in  its  incipi¬ 
ent  stage  of  development,  and  the  promises  are  of  such 
things  as  will  form  the  basis  for  further  growth  and  final 
consummation.  But  the  higher  and  spiritual  feature  is 
not  lacking,  for  in  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
are  to  be  blessed. 

Like  all  things  in  God’s  nature  and  God’s  kingdom,  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  was  a  growth.  In  chapter  xvii., 
which  records  events  at  least  fourteen  years  later  than 
those  of  chapter  xv.,  the  second  stage  of  this  covenant 
is  depicted  and,  beside  the  re-announcement  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  covenant,  its  sign,  namely  circum¬ 
cision,  is  revealed  to  the  patriarch,  as  also  the  theocratic  line 
of  descent  established  through  Isaac,  the  promised  son  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah.  In  this  chapter  (vs.  i)  Abraham’s 
covenant  duty  is  put  in  these  words,  “Walk  before  me 
and  be  thou  perfect,”  an  injunction  which  presupposes  and 
embraces  in  its  compliance  the  confidence  of  faith  which 
had  been  counted  to  Abraham  as  righteousness,  and 
expresses  rather  the  outward  proof  of  the  inward  faith. 
The  direct  statements  of  the  biblical  account  of  Abraham, 
as  also  the  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  hands  of  Providence, 
especially  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  even  the  son  of 
promise  at  the  behest  of  the  Lord,  are  all  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  New  Testament  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  patriarch’s  relation  to  Jehovah  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
because  in  his  life  he  was  the  model  examplar  of  that 
faith,  trust,  and  confidence  in  the  promises  and  providence 
of  God  which  show  that  a  theocracy  {i.  r.,  O^oq-xparsiv, 
a  rule  of  God)  had  been  established  in  his  heart,  and 
thereby  a  god-pleasing  relationship  had  been  established 
between  him  and  God.  This  relation  was  such  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  had  faith  in  Jehovah,  and  that 
was  the  basis  of  this  special  covenant.  Naturally  this 
covenant  relation  is  not  developed  in  Abraham’s  case  as 
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it  is  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  or  under  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  ;  but  the  Cardinal  principles  and  truths  are 
there:  it  is  a  covenant  of  faith.  The  accounts  in  Genesis 
show  how,  in  the  cases  of  both  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  same 
covenant  with  the  same  conditions  continued,  with  very 
little,  if  any,  advance  beyond  the  stage  it  had  already 
reached,  externally  and  internally,  in  the  person  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  As  long  as  the  covenant  relation  was  an  individual 
and  a  family  relation  its  primitive  and  embryonic  status 
did  not  change,  nor  were  the  fundamental  ideas  developed 
by  further  revelations.  We  are  not  informed  by  the 
sacred  records  that  the  later  patriarchs  were  further 
instructed  as  to  the  character  and  nature  of  this  faith  in 
God’s  providential  guidance,  nor  that  any  higher  theo¬ 
logical  or  ethical  truths  in  this  connection  were  made 
known  to  them.  The  accounts  are  chiefly  of  a  simple  his¬ 
torical  character,  and  furnish  us  rather  the  data  to  judge 
of  the  life  and  workings  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in 
the  souls  and  minds  of  the  chosen  family.  Nor  have  we 
even  complete  records  of  this  status.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  dispute  among  Old  Testament  students  as  to 
how  much  or  how  little  the  people  of  Israel  had  retained 
of  the  great  truths  of  the  covenants  when  Moses  was  sent 
to  them  with  his  message  of  deliverance.  Based  upon 
the  interpretation  or  misinterpretation  of  some  passages 
in  the  prophets,  some  have  endeavored  to  prove  that 
Israel  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  polytheism,  or  idolatry  of 
some  character,  and  had  lost  all  but  the  names  of  the 
patriarchs  of  faith;  while  others  claim  for  the  people 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
revelation  tells  us  that  with  Moses  came  an  important 
change  in  the  outward  form  of  the  covenant  relations, 
the  change  from  the  family  to  the  national  form,  and  an 
inner  change,  the  introduction  of  the  law. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  the  family  of  Jacob,  under 
the  bondage  of  aliens  and  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
developed  into  a  compact  people  with  strong  national 
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feelings  and  individuality,  probably  more  pronounced 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  remained  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  amid  tribes  kindred  in  descent,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  customs  with  whom  it  would  have  been  but 
natural  for  the  chosen  family  to  associate  and  form  alii- 
ances  detrimental  to  their  peculiar  divine  mission.  When 
thus  the  nation  had  been  born,  Jehovah,  through  his 
chosen  instrument  Moses,  effected  the  transfer  of  the 
theocracy  from  the  family  to  the  national  form.  The 
covenant  relation  and  its  fundamental  character  of  faith, 
as  its  distinguishing  feature  on  man’s  part,  were  to  remain, 
but  were  to  be  made  the  possession  of  the  people, —  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  An  epoch  of  such  importance  in  the 
unfolding  of  God’s  plans  for  man’s  redemption  necessi¬ 
tated  outward  and  inward  steps  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude.  The  outward  step  was  the  same  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  case  of  Abraham, —  namely,  a  selection  and 
separation  from  among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  life  and  rule  in  a  peculiar 
country,  where,  undisturbed  by  the  examples  and  tempta¬ 
tions  of  idolatrous  neighbors,  Israel  could,  under  the 
guidance  and  providence  of  God,  work  out  its  his¬ 
torical  mission, —  both  inwardly,  as  far  as  the  knowledge, 
worship,  and  recognition  of  God  and  his  revelation  were 
concerned,  and  outwardly,  in  developing,  over  against  the 
Gentiles,  who  “were  suffered  to  walk  in  their  own  ways” 
(Acts  xiv.  1 6),  in  visible  form  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Inwardly  the  advance  was  made  by  the  giving  of 
the  law.  God  could  no  longer,  through  the  direction  of 
.the  individual  actions  of  each  and  every  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  produce  in  them  that  faith  and  trust  which  the  cove¬ 
nant  demanded,  as  he  had  done  in  the  times  when  his 
dealings  were  only  with  individuals  and  families ;  but,  in 
order  to  produce  these  same  convictions  and  same  faith 
and  trust  in  the  nation  which  his  providential  guidance 
had  effected  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  resorts  to 
the  medium  of  the  law.  The  changes,  then,  in  the  out- 
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ward  form  of  the  theocracy  are  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  strengthening  the  very  principles  of  this  cove¬ 
nant.  With  a  mighty  arm  Jehovah  leads  his  people  out 
of  the  land  of  bondage ;  and  when  they  have  been  wit¬ 
nesses  again  and  again  of  his  power  and  merciful  protec¬ 
tion,  he,  at  Mount  Sinai,  enters  into  a  cov’^enant  relation 
with  them  as  a  people.  The  motive  in  this  particularism 
is  the  same  in  the  cases  of  both  Abraham  and  Israel, — 
namely,  outwardly  to  establish  them  in  such  surroundings 
that  God  could  accomplish  his  inner  educational  purpose 
within  them.  The  rule  of  God,  or  the  theocracy,  in  the 
individual  now  becomes  such  in  a  people.  For  that 
reason,  they  are  to  form  one  nation  separated  entirely 
from  all  the  rest,  living  in  a  land  chosen  for  them  and 
their  historical  mission  by  God  himself,  and  under  his 
own  peculiar  rule  and  government.  If  the  great  plans  of 
God  are  to  be  realized  then  such  a  separation  and  such  a 
theocracy  were  a  necessity.  Otherwise  the  attractions  of 
sin  would  have  thwarted  the  divine  purposes. 

The  plans  of  God  in  Israel  are  the  same  as  those  he 
had  in  view  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs ;  for  the  cove¬ 
nant  he  makes  with  the  people  is  the  same  in  principle 
and  character,  and  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  one 
entered  upon  by  Abraham  and  the  other  fathers.  This 
identity  is  throughout  the  sacred  records  everywhere  felt 
and  expressed.  God  reveals  himself  to  Moses  as  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ex.  iii.  6  and  passim), 
and  as  such  Jehovah  is  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  people, 
and  Moses  is  to  inform  them  that  now  the  time  has  come 
when  God  will  redeem  his  promises  given  unto  the 
patriarchs,  and  will  lead  his  people  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  But,  as 
these  promises  were  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace  and  faith  existing  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  God,  this  fulfilment  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  on  God’s  part  is  in  itself  alone  a  sufficient  testimony 
that  the  same  covenant  was  still  abiding  in  the  case  of  the 
VoL.  XLII.  No.  167.  28 
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people.  There  is  not  only  not  a  syllable  in  all  the  reve¬ 
lations  through  Moses,  and  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
Mosaism,  that  points  to  a  change  or  abrogation  in  the 
character  of  the  covenant,  but  there  is  proof  abundant 
both  clearly  expressed  and  implied,  that,  before  as  after, 
the  covenant  relation  depended  upon  the  faith  and  trust 
put  by  men  in  the  promises  and  words  of  God. 

The  objective  ground  of  this  covenant,  or  the  reason 
why  God  selects  just  Israel  and  no  other  people  to  be 
the  recipients  of  his  special  mercies,  is  everywhere  in 
the  Pentateuch  recognized  to  be  the  unmerited  grace  of 
Jehovah.  Nowhere  is  there  any  intimation  given  that 
Israel  was  chosen  on  account  of  any  special  merit ;  but 
rather  the  very  opposite,  the  confession  that  Israel  was 
entirely  unworthy  of  this  election,  finds  repeated  express¬ 
ion.  Especially  is  it  in  Deuteronomy  (the  book  of  the 
people)  that  this  is  the  case.  The  Lord  chose  them  be¬ 
cause  he  loved  them  (Deut.  vii.  7,  8 ;  viii.  17).  The 
mighty  deeds  of  God  in  delivering  the  people  from  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors,  and  of  doing  so  without  any 
merit  or  virtue  on  their  part  to  deserve  it,  is  a  thought 
underlying  not  only  all  Mosaism,  but  also  all  later  reve¬ 
lation.  He  who  fails  to  see  this  deep  undercurrent  of  a 
confession  of  unworthiness  of  God’s  grace,  and  the  strong 
consciousness  of  sin  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  revela¬ 
tion,  will  never  be  able  thoroughly  to  understand  and 
appreciate  pre-Christian  revelation.  Mosaism  knows 
nothing  of  self-righteousness,  but  acknowledges  itself  as 
the  constant  recipient  of  undeserved  mercies  in  God’s 
hands.  This  idea,  which  necessarily  lies  at  the  bottom 
of,  and  is  pre-supposed  in,  a  covenant  of  grace,  finds  a  much 
clearer  expression  in  the  early  narratives  of  Israel  than  in 
the  accounts  of  Abraham.'  It  was  only  on  this  basis  that 

they  hoped  to  be  a  “  peculiar  treasure  above  all  people . 

a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation.”  For  in  the  disa¬ 
vowal  of  all  merit  or  righteousness  in  themselves  lay  the 

’  Cf.  Ex.  xix,  5  ;  XV.  13,  16,  26  ;  Num.  xi.,  xii.,  xvi.,  xx. 
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other  element,  or  the  subjective  side,  of  this  covenant, 
namely,  faith  in  God.  Although  this  demand  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  finds  its  clearest  and  plainest  expression  not  in 
words,  but  in  the  actions  of  the  people,  in  the  following 
of  God’s  appointed  servant,  in  their  willingness  to  be 
guided  by  Jehovah,  in  their  religious  ceremonies  and 
ordinances  ;  yet  it  is  also  plainly  expressed,  that  Israel  as 
a  people,  and  individually,  is  acceptable  and  righteous 
before  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  is  true  to  the  covenant  relation  with 
the  Lord,  if  he,  like  his  forefathers,  the  patriarchs,  puts 
his  trust  and  confidence  in  God  and  in  God  alone.'  The 
chief  sin  of  which  the  Mosaic  system,  and  indeed  the 
whole  Old  Testament  and  its  covenant,  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  that  of  idolatry,  which  is  nothing  but  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  faith  and  confidence  from  the  true  to  a  false 
God.  In  this  manner  the  spirit  of  the  covenant  could  be, 
and  was,  most  easily  violated  ;  and  against  this  sin  the 
very  first  of  the  ten  commands  which  form  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  whole  Mosaic  structure  is  directed.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  faith,  then,  as  the  subjective  basis  of  this  covenant. 
Indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of  God’s  revelations  to  Israel 
and  his  deeds  in  the  formative  stage  of  their  national 
life,  show  clearly  enough  two  things  as  essential  elements 
in  the  covenant  established  between  them  :  firsts  that  God 
chose  Israel,  and  showered  his  blessings  upon  it  as  an 
act  of  pure  grace  and  mercy  ;  and,  secondly^  that  Israel, 
if  it  would  be  acceptable  before  the  Lord,  must  in  faith 
and  obedience  follow  the  leading  of  the  Lord,  as  this  is 
laid  down  in  the  ordinances  and  commands  he  has 
given  to  them.  An  Israelite  was  then  true  to  the  cove¬ 
nant,  if  his  life  and  actions  showed  that  he  had  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  Lord  of  the  covenant. 

But  how  about  the  law  ?  Does  not  the  existence  and 
object  of  the  Mosaic  law  prove  false  the  view  of  the  Old 

’  Cf.  such  passages  as  Ex.  iii.  ii  ff.;  iv.  i,  8  f.,  31  ;  xxiv.  3,  7  ;  xix.  8. 
Cf.,  also,  Schultz,  A.  T.  Theologie,  2d  ed.,  p.  301  ff. 
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Testament  religion  here  expressed?  By  no  means;  but, 
if  rightly  understood,  it  only  confirms  what  has  been  said. 
It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  to  identify  the  Old 
Covenant  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  or  to  make  Mount 
Sinai  annul  the  Abrahamitic  covenant,  and  establish  in  its 
place  a  new  covenant  with  the  principle  of  legal  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  totally  false.  Mosaism  nowhere  claims  this  for  it¬ 
self,  and  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  for  such  a  view. 
The  law  finds  its  mission  in  and  within  the  covenant, 
and  represents  one  stage  in  the  growth  and  unfolding  of 
this  covenant.  Its  object  was  not  to  supplant  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  grace  and  faith,  but  rather  to  be  subservient  in 
making  this  effectual  in  Israel’s  spiritual  life  and  in  the 
history  of  God’s  kingdom.  Paul,  who  so  clearly  states 
that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  justified  by  faith 
alone,  has  not  forgotten  to  inform  us  of  the  important 
work  of  the  law  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s  plans.  He 
says  (Gal.  iii.  19):  “Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law?  It 
was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should 
come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made”;  and  in  verses 21- 
24:  “  Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God?  God 
forbid ;  for  if  there  had  been  a  law  given,  which  could 
have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by 
the  law.  But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin, 
that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given 
to  them  that  believe.  But  before  faith  came,  we  were 
kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  faith  which  should  after¬ 
wards  be  revealed.  Wherefore,  the  law  was  a  school¬ 
master  [R.  V.  tutor]  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  faith.”  Ilacda^'toydq  eiq  Xpimov  tells  the 
secret.  The  law  was  an  educational  means  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  requirements,  and  to  a  full 
and  real  acceptance  of  the  covenant.  Its  aim  was  a 
propaedeutic  and  preparatory  one,  both  for  Israel  and  for 
the  history  of  God’s  kingdom.  If  the  ideal  attitude  of 
the  souls  of  the  covenant  adherents  toward  the  covenant 
Lord,  as  this  is  expressed  in  the  official  covenant  estab- 
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lished  at  Mount  Sinai,  was  ever  to  become  a  life  and  a 
truth  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  not  a  mere  outward 
formality,  then  the  people  would  have  to  be  educated  up 
to  an  understanding  of  its  principles,  and  the  acceptance 
of  all  that  it  involved.  That  they  had  not  attained  to  this 
standard  when  the  covenant  was  established,  nor  indeed 
ever  afterwards,  is  one  of  the  most  evident  teachings  of 
their  history.  A  righteousness  accounted  through  faith 
implies  recognition  of  a  want  of  righteousness  in  one’s 
self,  and  a  dependence  for  righteousness  and  salvation 
upon  somebody  else.  In  the  covenant  of  the  Old,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  New,  Testament,  the  anthropological 
principles  of  an  absolute  inability  to  render  one’s  self  ac¬ 
ceptable  or  just  before  God,  as  also  the  sotereological 
principle  that  such  a  salvation  or  re-establishment  of  that 
true  relationship  between  God  and  man,  which  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  break  caused  by  sin,  must  come  from  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  are  implied  and  presup¬ 
posed.  The  covenant  required  faith  and  absolute  allegi¬ 
ance  to  God ;  but  faith  and  absolute  allegiance  to  God 
would  be  possible  only  when  it  was  apparent  that  such 
faith  and  allegiance  were  the  only  means  of  righteousness ; 
and  this  brought  with  it  the  further  truth  that  any  de¬ 
parture  from  such  a  life  of  faith,  i.  e.,  any  sin  of  whatever 
nature  and  character,  was  also  a  violation  of  the  covenant 
relation,  and  hence  a  forfeiture  of  the  blessings  it  brought ; 
for  which  sin  some  restoration  and  atonement  would  have 
to  be  made,  if  the  broken  covenant  relation  was  to  be  re¬ 
established.  That  all  these  principles  are  embraced  in 
the  covenant  in  its  Mosaic  form  is  apparent  from  the 
sacrificial  and  atonement  system,  where  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  word  and  deed. 

In  order  that  these  great  truths  in  God’s  plans  of  re¬ 
demption  should  work  out  their  way  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  and  convictions  of  the  chosen  people,  and  in  order 
that  these  should  become  the  people  of  the  covenant  in 
truth,  God  established  them  as  a  politico-religious  state, 
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under  his  own  special  government,  and  gave  them  the 
whole  complex  system  of  moral  and  ceremonial  law  known 
as  Mosaism,  and  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  body 
formed  the  limits  in  which  the  covenant  as  a  soul  should 
have  its  being  and  undergo  its  development.  The  whole 
legal  system,  as  established  by  Moses,  in  its  religious, 
political,  and  social  features,  was  the  outward  wall  that 
protected  the  inner  growth  of  the  covenant  principle, 
and  at  the  same  time  promoted  the  latter.  The  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord,  from  the  highest  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  to  the  lowest  and  least  behest  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  private  affairs,  represented  to  those  under  the 
covenant  the  just  demands  which  the  Lord  of  the  coven¬ 
ant  had  a  right  to  make  upon  those  who  would  possess 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant;  it  represented  to  those 
who,  of  their  own  free  will  and  choice,  had  sworn  allegi¬ 
ance  to  this  covenant  at  Mount  Sinai  the  duties  which 
they  owed  to  Jehovah.  It  brought  vividly  and  strongly 
before  their  eyes  the  knowledge  of  what  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  their  covenant  relation  involved  and  de¬ 
manded  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  would  necessarily 
awaken  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  inability  to  com¬ 
ply  with  these  demands,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their  prom¬ 
ises.  Indeed,  this  latter  fact  of  inability,  and  of  a  sinful 
state,  is  recognized  by  the  law  itself  as  a  necessary  feature 
in  the  life  of  those  subject  to  it.  For  the  same  law  that 
commands  and  condemns,  also  provides  for  means  of  par¬ 
don  and  atonement  for  the  violation  of  its  mandates, 
primarily  indeed  only  typically  and  hopefully,  but  this  in 
view  of  the  real  atonement  and  pardon  to  come  in  Christ. 
The  sacrificial  portion  of  the  Mosaic  system  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  on  the  premises  that  an  honest  child  of  the 
covenant  would  recognize  his  sinful  state  and  deserved 
condemnation  and  rejection,  and  that  the  life  under  the 
law  would  necessarily  be  a  life  of  constant  contrition  and 
confession  of  transgressions,  and  a  constant  resort  to  the 
throne  of  grace  for  pardon  and  a  renewed  acceptance. 
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This  feature  of  the  legal  code  shows  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  covenant,  of  which  it  was  the  outward  frame-work, 
lay  the  ideas  of  repentance  for  sins  and  faith  in  Jehovah 
to  forgive  these  sins.  As  Christ  says  (Matt,  xxiii.  23)  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  were  “judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith.”  To  promote  these  in  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Sinaitic  code.  Its  complex  char¬ 
acter  and  minute  ramifications  covered  the  whole  public 
and  private  existence  of  the  Israelite,  and  constantly  re¬ 
minded  him  of  what  he  owed  his  Divine  King,  whose 
rule  he  had  chosen  for  himself  by  agreeing  to  accept  his 
covenant.  Hence,  too,  for  the  Israelite  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  moral  and  a  ceremonial  law  ;  both  were 
equally  an  expression  of  the  will  of  Jehovah  under  the 
covenant  relation ;  a  violation  of  either  was  a  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  hence  equally 
punishable.  Later,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  had  passed 
beyond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  single  state  and  na¬ 
tion,  and  had  become  more  spiritual,  and  particularity 
had  developed  into  universality,  then  those  features  of 
the  law  which  were  conditioned  by  the  preparatory  stage, 
and  were  not  based  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
covenant  could  fall  away,  as  they  did  when  Christ  came 
and  established  the  congregations  of  saints,  not  only  in 
Israel,  but  over  the  whole  world.  But  as  long  as  the 
covenant  was  circumscribed  by  locality  and  nationality 
for  the  education  of  a  peculiar  people,  so  long,  too,  all 
those  laws  established  by  God  for  effecting  his  purpose 
were  equally  binding  upon  the  adherents  of  the  covenant. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  transgression  of  a  cere¬ 
monial  law  was  punishable  equally  with  one  of  the  moral 
command. 

These  facts  explain  why  it  is  that  in  the  establishment 
of  the  covenant,  as  this  is  recorded  in  Ex.  xix  sqq.,  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  obedience  of  the  people  to 
the  commands  of  the  Lord.  This  obedience  is  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  faith,  and  the  faith  of  those  living  under  the  legal 
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rule  finds  its  expression  in  the  obedience  to  this  law  of 
the  covenant.  An  Israelite  is  or  just,  in  so  far  as  he 
complies  with  the  norm  of  the  law  ;  because  a  transgres¬ 
sion  of  these  laws  given  by  Jehovah  for  the  guidance  of 
his  life  and  worship  is  a  rejection  of  the  authority  of  God 
and  a  refusal  to  trust  him.  A  rebellion  against  God’s 
ordinances  is  a  rebellion  against  the  very  covenant  itself. 
An  Israelite  who  truly  believed  in  Jehovah  would  neces¬ 
sarily  feel  himself  in  duty  bound  to  obey  these  laws.  He 
could  not  do  otherwise,  or  his  life  and  his  confession 
would  antagonize  each  other.  But  never  do  we  read 
that  such  an  obedience  is  to  be  regarded  in  itself  as  a 
meritorious  act,  or  a  means  of  righteousness.  The  Mosaic 
system  knows  of  no  legal  or  work  righteousness. 

While  recognizing,  then,  their  duty  to  obey  in  all  their 
7ninutiae  the  commands  of  the  law,  and  learning  by  that 
how  sinful  they  were,  those  under  the  law  put  their 
trust  for  righteousness  and  deliverance  in  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord.  Just  to  what  extent  the  object  of  their  faith 
was  the  mercy  of  God  in  general,  or  the  merits  of  the 
promised  seed,  might  be  a  debatable  question.  In  truth, 
the  real  objective  ground  ever  was  the  latter,  and  was 
undoubtedly  recognized  to  be  such  by  at  least  the  most 
advanced  among  the  covenant  children.  (Cf.  John  viii. 
56;  Gal.  iii.  10-18.)  Their  life  under  the  law  certainly 
pointed  out  to  them  the  necessity  of  looking  solely  to  the 
grace  of  Jehovafh  ;  but  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  they 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  objective  grounds  of 
this  grace  were  the  life  and  death  of  the  promised  Mes¬ 
siah  may  not  be  easily  decided.  Certain  it  is,  though, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  protevangelium  in  Gen.  iii.  to 
the  evangelistic  flights  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
(chiefly  in  chapter  liii.)  there  is  a  golden  chain  of  prophe¬ 
cies  running  through  the  whole  Old  Testament  life  and 
revelation,  that  a  Redeemer  and  a  Messiah  should  come. 
And  that  in  the  Mosaic  system  this  personal  Saviour  is 
the  object  of  faith  seems  evident  from  the  typical  and 
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symbolical  actions  in  the  sacrifices  and  atonements,  as 
their  true  significance  and  meaning  are  explained  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  There,  and  in  other  places  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  typical  character  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  of  the  cultus  in  its  different  kinds,  of  the  festivals, 
etc.,  is  recognized,  and  the  relation  between  the  type  and 
thing  typified  shown,'  and  there  Mosaism  repeatedly 
recognizes  the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah  and  Deliv¬ 
erer,  and  has  before  it  all  the  grand  prophecies  to  this 
effect  given  to  the  patriarchs  centuries  before. 

Such  then,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  and  also 
according  to  the  Old,  was  the  historical  mission  of  the  law 
in  its  relation  to,  and  bearing  on,  the  Old  Covenant.  Far 
from  standing  in  an  antagonism  to  a  covenant  of  grace 
and  faith,  its  aim  was  to  develop  and  make  such  a  cove¬ 
nant  the  soul  and  life  of  a  nation,  so  that  its  principles 
might  become  in  the  growth  of  this  people  some  of  the 
great  truths  of  history,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christianity  might  base  its  work  of  victory  on  such  re¬ 
sults  of  an  earlier  development. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  closely 
allied  to  it,  was  prophecy  in  Israel.  It  is  a  fatal  error 
of  the  new  critical  school  to  place  the  law  and  the 
prophets  in  antagonism  to  each  other.  Those  passages 
in  the  prophets  that  seem  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  law, 
can  be  interpreted  as  in  opposition  to  the  proper  mission 
and  functions  of  the  law,  only  by  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  legal  features  in  the  religious  development  of  Israel ; 
not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  the  law,  by  reducing  it  to  an 
opus  operatum  formalism,  or  to  a  means  of  pharisaic  self- 
righteousness,  is  condemned  by  the  prophets.*  The  law 
and  the  prophets  are  not  only  contemporaneous  in  the 

'  The  best  authorities  on  this  interesting  subject  are  Bahr’s  Symbolik  des 
Mosaischen  Cultus,  Keil’s  Archaologie,  and  Kurtz’  Sacrificial  System. 

The  relation  between  the  law  and  the  prophets  has  recently  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  excellent  work  by  Bredenkamp,  entitled  Gesetz  und 
Bropheten  :  Erlangen  iSSi;  cf.  also,  Oehler,  1.  c.  §  201. 
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point  of  time,  but  are  also  closely  related  in  the  covenant 
work  and  mutually  complementary.  The  fact  that  the 
earlier  prophets  were  men  of  action  chiefly,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  engaged  also  in  literary  work,  should  not  mislead  us 
into  separating,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  what  is 
actually  found  at  the  same  time.  Moses  himself,  the  law¬ 
giver,  was  also  a  prophet ;  and  both  Mosaism  and 
Prophecy,  in  their  divine  purposes  and  actual  workings, 
conspired  together  toward  the  development  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple.  Instead  of  being  contradictory  and  antagonistic, 
they  rather  work  together  to  make  God’s  plans  facts  and 
truths.  While  the  law  points  out  to  man  the  duties  he  is 
to  perform  as  a  child  of  the  covenant,  and  thus  instructs 
him  in  the  great  truths  of  sin  and  the  constant  need  of 
divine  pardon  and  mercy ;  and  while  this  law  is  to  make 
these  truths  the  teachings  of  Israel’s  history  in  them  and 
for  others,  the  prophets,  as  the  speakers  and  seers  of  God, 
accompany  this  historical  development  with  their  revela¬ 
tions  of  knowledge,  reproof,  guidance,  and  consolation. 
The  prophets  are  the  instructors  of  the  people,  sent  by 
the  Lord  of  the  covenant,  so  that  the  people  would  be 
taught  to  walk  and  live  aright  under  the  conditions  of 
this  covenant,  toward  the  fulfilment  of  their  historical 
mission.  Prophecy  had  thus,  like  the  law,  a  work  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s  kingdom,  and  this  work 
was  for  the  same  ultimate  end.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  chief  work  of  the  prophets  was  not,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  be,  the  prediction  of  future  events. 
The  prophets  were  decidedly  men  of  words  and  actions 
for  the  immediate  present,  for  the  demands  of  the  hour. 
They  preached  to  Israel,  and  not  only  or  principally  to  later 
generations ;  and  what  they  did  and  said  was  intended  to 
have  its  effect  in  moulding  the  religious  destiny  of  the 
people  they  addressed.  All  prophecy,  both  those  specially 
so  called,  as  also  the  books  written  in  a  prophetic  spirit, 
as  also  the  Psalms  and  the  other  Hagiographa,  must  be 
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looked  upon  and  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  character, 
spirit,  and  life  of  the  old  covenant.  They  represent  one 
phase  in  the  development  of  this  covenant,  and  hence  can 
fairly  be  called  upon  for  instruction  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  this  covenant  really  was.  The  lives  and  teachings  of 
the  prophets  and  psalmists,  as  well  as  of  all  those  under 
the  Old  Covenant  who  proved  acceptable  before  the  Lord, 
can  be  fairly  regarded  as  expressive  of  its  genius  and  soul. 
Yet,  nowhere  do  we  find  among  the  Old  Testament  be¬ 
lievers  a  single  one  who  considers  himself  just  because  of 
his  obedience  to  the  law,  and  who  bases  the  correctness 
of  his  attitude  to  the  covenant,  and  consequently  his  hope 
of  justification,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  code. 
The  experience  and  faith  of  the  men  of  God  under  the 
old  dispensation,  as  this  finds  utterance  in  the  records  of 
the  sacred  volume,  those  correct  exponents  and  indices  of 
the  religious  life  and  hope  under  the  covenant,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  or  debate  that  they  knew  nothing  of  a 
legal  or  selfrighteousness.  So  strongly  does  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  faith  find  expression  in  the  Psalms,  for  instance, 
that  later  revelation  and  Christian  gratitude  have  found 
no  higher  and  deeper  utterance  for  it.  One  thing  is  sure, 
that  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  felt  and  rejoiced  in 
their  acceptance  before  the  Lord  ;  for  them  full  righteous¬ 
ness  and  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  a  possibility  of  the  future,  but  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  reality  and  a  fact.  That  the  prophets  and  psalmists, 
and  all  the  true  representatives  of  the  Old  Testament 
covenant  life,  feel  this  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  that 
peace  with  God  was  to  their  souls  existence  and  life,  is  as 
historically  certain  as  any  thing  in  the  sacred  records  can 
be,  and  that  they  did  not  base  this  happiness  upon  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  is  equally  certain.  The  total 
absence  of  any  hint  or  word  in  this  direction  is  alone  a 
sufficient  testimony.  But  the  evidence  for  the  opposite 
is  found  in  abundance.  Every  page  of  the  prophetic 
books  and  the  Hagiographa  furnishes  this.  The  prophets. 
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as  a  rule,  start  out  with  the  lesson  ot  the  law,  namely,  the 
recognition  and  confession  of  sin.  They  recite  how  merci¬ 
ful  the  Lord  has  been  to  his  people,  how  undeserving  of 
this  grace  they  have  been,  and  how  unfaithful  they  have 
been  in  their  covenant  relation.  On  the  basis  of  this 
knowledge  they  exhort  the  people  to  repentance  and 
faith,  assuring  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  whose  spokesmen  they  are,  that  if  the  sinners  will 
return  in  repentance  the  Lord  will  pardon  them  their 
transgressions,  and  again  receive  them  as  his  own 
peculiar  people,  and  that  they  should  put  their  confidence 
in  him,  and  in  him  alone.  It  is  this  line  of  thought  that 
we  everywhere  find  in  the  prophetic  words  and  the 
prophetic  deeds.  They  upbraid  sin,  call  to  repentance, 
and  then  offer  to  the  repentant  and  trusting  sinner  the 
fulness  of  God’s  mercy.  In  the  prophetic  features,  of  the 
Old  Testament  development,  these  are  the  cardinal  and 
leading  thoughts,  and  show  with  clearness  that  for  them, 
too,  it  was  a  covenant  of  grace.'  In  one  prominent  point 
the  prophets  advance  beyond  Mosaism,  namely,  in  the 
clear  announcement  of  the  objective  ground  of  grace 
which  God  promises  to  the  penitent  sinner.  The  Messi¬ 
anic  feature  of  the  prophecies  constantly  grows  in  clear¬ 
ness  and  emphasis,  until  in  such  visions  as  Isaah  liii.  we 
seem  to  hear  not  prophecy,  but  the  record  of  history. 
The  evangelical  clearness  in  prophecy  is  ever  unfolding 
itself  more  and  more.  In  their  hands  the  law  becomes 
more  and  more  a  school-master  unto  Christ,  because  they 
can  interpret  the  law.  They  teach  not  only  that  the  law 
cannot  justify,  and  that  in  his  mercy  God  will  do  so,  but 
also  that  he  will  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  future  Re¬ 
deemer.  They  believed  not  only  in  a  salvation  to  come, 
but  also  in  a  Saviour  to  come,  and  it  was  thus  only  that 
the  circuit  of  saving  truth  was  completed. 

'  Cf.  in  this  connection,  especially  Oehler,  1.  c.  5$  202  ;  and  Schultz  in 
Jahrbilcher  f.  d.  Theol.  1862,  p.  541  ff.,  where  this  subject  is  fully  and  ex¬ 
haustively  treated,  v.  Orelli’s  late  work  on  Prophecy  is  also  most  excellent. 
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This,  then,  in  general  outlines,  is  the  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  covenant.  It  is,  like  the  New,  a  covenant 
of  grace ;  the  fundamental  ideas  of  both  are  the  same. 
The  chief  difference  lies  in  this :  that  in  the  Old  is  found 
the  preparatory  stage,  where,  within  the  bounds  of  a  nation 
and  the  hedge  of  a  law,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
need  of  a  Saviour  were  developed ;  the  New  starts  out  with 
this  knowledge,  and  proclaims  the  Saviour  from  these  sins. 
The  sins  demanded  a  sacrifice  ;  Chri‘  did,  by  his  life 
and  his  deeds,  become  a  sacrifice  and  atonement ;  and 
with  these  words  the  greatest  difference  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  covenant  has  been  stated.  The 
Old  teaches  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  coming  sacrifice  as  a  hope  and  a  promise  ;  the  New 
starts  out  with  this  conviction,  and  has  the  complete  sac¬ 
rifice  already  performed.  But  the  basis  of  hope,  the  object 
of  faith,  is  in  both  the  same,  namely,  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  called  a  piece  of  doubt¬ 
ful  wisdom  to  speak  of  two  covenants,  as  now  understood, 
at  all.  In  reality  there  is  but  one  covenant,  namely,  that 
of  grace  and  faith,  but  in  two  historical  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment,  the  preparatory  and  the  completed.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  difference,  not  of  kind,  but  merely  of 
degree.  The  biblical  and  traditional  theological  termin¬ 
ology,  concerning  a  new  and  an  old  covenant,  as  these  are 
generally  understood,  tends  rather  to  separate  and  keep 
apart  as  distinct,  or  even  antagonistic,  two  things  that 
are  really  but  the  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  covenant  idea  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  testaments,  as  it  is  declared  to  be  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ.  They  announce 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  has  hitherto  been  in 
preparation  and  a  promise,  has  now  arrived  and  is  at 
hand ;  and  they,  consciously,  thus  place  their  mission  and 
work  in  direct  connection  as  complementary  to  that  which 
has  preceded.  They  build  upon  the  foundation  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets. 
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Many  questions  of  Old  Testament  religion  and  Isa- 
gogics  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with 
this  outline  of  what  is  the  central  thought  of  the  Old 
Testament  development,  especially  the  bearing  which  the 
correct  and  biblical  view  of  this  development  must  have 
in  deciding  the  vexed  problems  proposed  by  the  Well- 
hausen-Smith  school.  But  the  discussion  of  these  points 
would  go  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  and  its 
general  character,  and  besides  would  not  materially  af¬ 
fect  the  result  of  this  investigation.  Suffice  it,  that  our 
examination  has  shown  how  intimately,  in  their  roots  and 
essence,  the  two  testaments  are  connected,  and  how  cor¬ 
rect  is  the  terse  dictum  of  St.  Augustine,  that  the  New 
Testament  lies  concealed  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  lies  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  New.  Both  proclaim  the  sin  of  man,  but 
both  announce  also  the  mercy  of  God,  ready  to  pardon 
man  if  he  repents.  They  record  for  us  how  God,  who 
did  not  desire  the  dire  work  of  sin  to  succeed,  made  a 
covenant  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  destruction  of 
mankind ;  how  this  covenant,  in  which  God  asked  that 
man  should  have  faith  and  confidence  in  him  alone,  grew 
and  developed  under  the  politico-religious  kingdom  of 
Israel,  until  in  the  fulness  of  time  this  development  had 
taught,  beyond  a  doubt,  its  great  lesson,  the  need  of  a 
Saviour;  the  Saviour  really  came  and  performed  what  had 
been  predicted,  prefigured,  and  typified  before,  namely, 
the  work  of  redemption  and  salvation.  The  New  and 
the  Old  are  one  undivided  revelation,  because  they  are 
the  record  of  one  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 


INSTINCT  AND  NATURAL  SELECTION. 


BY  REV.  F.  H.  JOHNSON,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

However  far  from  a  true  understanding  of  evolution 
we  may  yet  be,  one  result  of  inestimable  value  has  accrued 
from  its  hypothetical  statement.  It  has  sent  the  men  of 
the  study  back  to  nature  with  an  urgent  and  pressing 
errand.  While  the  scientific  explorer  can  hardly  help 
becoming  a  philosopher,  the  philosopher  must  concern 
himself  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  science.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  department  of  psychology. 

Probably,  no  one  of  all  the  artificial  barriers  that  have 
hitherto  obstructed  the  progress  of  thought,  is  less  able 
to  give  a  rational  account  of  itself  than  that  which  has 
separated  by  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  on  the  ground  that  the  one  is  a  creature 
governed  by  reason  and  intelligence,  while  the  other,  de¬ 
void  of  reason  and  intelligence,  is  governed  exclusively 
by  instinct.  The  removal  of  this  conventional  distinction 
has  been  like  the  bursting  of  a  speculation-proof  dam,  by 
which  two  worlds  of  thought,  hitherto  held  apart,  have 
been  permitted  to  flow  together,  and  modify  each  other. 
Psychology  is  no  longer,  as  under  the  influence  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  exclusively  the  science  of  the  human  mind.  It  has 
become  the  science  of  mind  in  general.  This  has  come 
to  pass,  not  alone  through  the  recognition  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  exercise  of  intelligence  by  animals,  but  equally, 
by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  instinct  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  life  of  man.  While,  therefore,  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  we  extend  our  research  into  the  realm  of  animal 
life ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
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nature  and  origin  of  instinct,  we  study  the  conditions  of  its 
appearance  and  modification  in  the  human  mind. 

Unquestionably,  evolution,  the  great  troubler  of  repose 
in  every  department  of  thought,  must  be  credited  with 
having  greatly  hastened,  if  it  has  not  altogether  brought 
about,  this  way  of  looking  at  things.  But  if  psychology 
has  been  dragged  into  a  new  field  by  upstart  evolution, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  simply  to  play  the  part  of  a 
passive  recipient  when  once  it  is  there.  Evolution  may 
be  a  great  modifier  of  our  old  sciences.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  secret  that  it  also  stands  in  great  need 
of  modification  and  amplification.  Its  most  able  support¬ 
ers  claim  only  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  elaborated  one  side  of 
the  doctrine.  The  major  factor  in  the  great  world  pro¬ 
cess,  the  source  of  variation,  is  still  seeking  an  explana¬ 
tion  ;  and  evolution  interrogates  every  ancient  science 
which  it  wakes  up,  as  to  its  ability  to  throw  light  on  this 
problem.  While,  therefore,  psychology  questions  evolu¬ 
tion  as  to  its  bearing  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  those 
radical  impulses  to  action  which  we  call  instinct,  and  of 
those  convictions  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  data  of  thought ;  evolution,  in  its  turn,  questions 
psychology  as  to  the  information  it  may  be  able  to  give 
concerning  the  source  of  variation.  So  long  as  mind  is 
recognized  as  an  originating  force  in  an}'  sphere,  the 
question  as  to  the  extent  of  that  sphere  will  always  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  work  has  been  greatly  to 
extend  the  realm  within  which  the  intelligence  of  the 
creature  is  recognized  as  an  agency  in  bringing  about 
the  results  of  evolution  ;  for,  while  holding  “  that  instincts 
are  as  important  as  corporeal  structures  for  the  welfare 
of  each  species,  under  its  present  conditions  of  life,”  he, 
in  many  cases,  traces  the  origin  of  instinct  directly  to  in¬ 
telligence.  Within  a  limited  sphere,  therefore,  compara¬ 
tive  psychology  is  credited  with  having  supplied  to  evo¬ 
lution  an  explanation  of  its  mysterious  major  factor.  But 
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natural  selection  is  apparently  a  jealous  mistress ;  and,  as 
if  seeking  compensation  for  having  been  overshadowed 
in  one  part  of  the  field,  it  asserts  a  more  absolute  sway 
over  another  part,  to  which,  as  yet,  no  superior  right  has 
been  proved.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  tend¬ 
ency  to  magnify  the  office  of  natural  selection  was  one 
which  gained  strength  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Darwin.  On 
the  contrary,  he  distinctly  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  later 
works,'  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  he  “  probably  attributed  too  much  to  the  action 
of  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  But 
in  a  very  recent  discussion  of  the  origin  of  instinct,  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  the  intimate  friend  and  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  Mr.  Darwin,  we  are  confronted  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  influence  of  natural  selection  which  seems  to 
endorse  the  most  extreme  interpretations  of  the  Dar¬ 
winian  theory  made  by  its  opponents. 

Mr.  Romanes’  position  is  a  very  absolute  one.  After 
making  a  valuable  distinction,  by  which  instincts  are 
divided  into  two  classes, — those  which  are  known  to  have 
been  derived  from  intelligence  being  classed  as  “  second¬ 
ary,”  and  all  others  as  “primary,” — he  affirms  the  “un¬ 
compounded  cause  ”  of  the  latter  class  to  be  “  natural 
selection  ”  acting  upon  fortuitous  variations.  Thus,  while 
conscious  reason  is  recognized  as  an  undoubted  cause  of 
many  important  instincts,  the  origin  of  that  great  class, 
which  includes  not  only  some  oi  the  most  complex  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  higher  animals,  but  also  (though  Mr.  Rom¬ 
anes  does  not  say  so)  that  supreme  impulse  to  action 
which  we  call  the  moral  sense  of  man,  is  traced  to  the 
agency  of  a  purely  negative  influence,  acting  upon  chance 
variations.  This  view  is  specially  deserving  of  attention, 
because  it  expresses,  within  a  limited  sphere,  just  that 
view  of  natural  selection  which  has  been  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Darwinian,  but  which  is  repudiated  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  and  other  prominent  evolutionists. 

'  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

VoL.  XLII.  No.  167.  2q 
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The  substance  of  Professor  Huxley’s  interpretation  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  causes  of  evolution  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Species  have  been  evolved  by  variation,  a  natural 
process,  the  laws  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  unknown, 
aided  by  the  subordinate  action  of  natural  selection,”' 
Probably  more  than  one  reader  of  this  sentence  has  paus¬ 
ed  with  astonishment  and  asked  himself  whether  indeed 
the  writer,  who  somewhere  calls  himself  the  “  under¬ 
nurse  ”  of  Darwinism,  has  not  been  betrayed  into  seeing 
in  his  nurseling  that  which  must  forever  elude  less  partial 
eyes.  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  an  impression  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  above  has  been  produced  upon  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  readers;  and  is  still  produced  by  a 
class  of  writers  who  are  supposed  to  represent  his  views, 
— the  impression,  namely,  that  species  have  been  evolved 
by  natural  selection  acting  upon  chance  variations. 

The  tendency  to  variation  is  indeed  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  evolution  ;  but  this  recognition 
does  not  go  beyond  that  which  we  concede  to  the  raw 
material  of  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  fabric.  We 
never  think  of  attributing  causation  primarily  either  to  the 
materials  of  which  a  thing  is  made  or  to  the  mechanical  force 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  has  been  constructed.  But  I  think 
I  do  not  overstate  in  saying  that  variations  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  variation  always,  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  treatment  of  the 
subject,  occupy  a  position  with  reference  to  the  elaborated 
products  of  nature  which  suggests  these  subordinate  agen¬ 
cies,  and  nothing  more.  When  therefore  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Romanes’  ability  and  personal  proximity  to  the  author  in 
question  gives  an  unqualified  endorsement  to  this  impres¬ 
sion,  a  warning  notice  seems  to  be  posted  right  across  the 
way  of  one  who,  in  reliance  upon  Professor  Huxley,  would 
attempt  to  justify  Darwinian  evolution  as  not  destructive 
of  the  idea  of  design. 

In  Mr.  Romanes’  statement  the  tendency  to  vary  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mind  as  energy  running  to  waste  till  natural 

'  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  299. 
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selection  intervenes,  with  its  system  of  cut-offs,  to  shape  its 
course  and  force  it  into  useful  channels.  The  artificer  is 
as  unintelligent  as  the  stream  of  energy  directed,  as  pur¬ 
poseless  as  the  material  used  :  and  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  is  that,  so  far  as  detail  is  concerned,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  positive  constructive  purpose  to  be  discerned  in 
all  this  grand  process  of  evolution,  that  is,  there  is  no  such 
element,  until  we  come  to  the  conscious  intelligence  of  the 
creature.  I  would  therefore  invite  the  reader  to  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  view,  and  the  arguments  which  support  it. 

Mr.  Romanes’  definition  of  instinct  first  demands  our 
attention ;  for  his  arguments  in  support  of  the  agency  of 
natural  selection  depend  very  much  upon  this:  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  weakness  of  his  case  is  made  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  beginning,  by  the  exceedingly  elaborate  and 
involved  character  of  this  definition.  It  is  as  follows: 
“  Instinct  is  the  name  given  to  those  faculties  of  mind 
which  are  concerned  in  consciously  adaptive  action,  prior 
to  individual  experience,  without  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  relation  between  means  employed  and  ends  attained ; 
but  similarly  performed  under  similar  and  frequently  re¬ 
curring  circumstances  by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species.”  Now,  I  would  submit,  that  the  truest  and  best 
definition  of  instinct,  for  all  purposes,  is  the  widest.  The 
word  has  been  used  loosely,  in  the  past,  to  designate  a  very 
extended  range  of  actions,  but  it  has  in  all  cases  stood  for  a 
certain  quality  in  these  actions,  which  was  recognized 
without  difficulty.  Instinctive  is  therefore  a  much  less  un¬ 
certain  word  than  instinct ;  for  different  actions  may  par¬ 
take  little  or  much  of  this  quality.  We  say  that  an  action 
is  purely  instinctive  when  it  is  performed  in  response  to 
stimuli,  without  any  conscious  intention  or  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  actor.  We  say,  again,  that  it  is  partially  in¬ 
stinctive  when  the  impulse  which  gives  rise  to  it  comes  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  fully,  into  the  region  of  conscious 
purpose  and  will. 

I  therefore  make  the  word  “  instinct  ”  include  all  the 
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adaptive  actions  of  sentient  beings  which  are  not  mainly 
'  dependent  upon  conscious  intelligence  for  their  perform¬ 
ance.  To  use  the  word  in  this  way  does  not  prevent  our 
making  all  the  distinctions  necessary  for  an  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject.  We  may  qualify  instinct  to  any 
extent,  as  more  or  less  plastic,  as  purely  impulsive,  as  pri¬ 
mary  or  secondary,  as  associated  with  reason  or  the  re¬ 
verse.  But  to  restrict  a  word  that  has  done  duty  so  long, 
and  so  well,  to  some  one  part  of  the  field  which  it  has  hith¬ 
erto  occupied  is  seriously  to  embarrass  ourselves,  not  only 
in  the  intelligible  use  of  language,  but,  what  is  worse,  in 
the  matter  of  clear  thinking.  I  have  called  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  this,  because  Mr.  Romanes  seems  to  me  to  have 
obscured  a  subject  upon  which  his  wealth  of  facts  is 
calculated  to  throw  much  light,  by  the  elaborateness 
of  his  definitions  and  restrictions.  All  those  efforts 
of  an  organism  which  are  supposed  to  be  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  consciousness  he  would  have  us  regard  as  suffi- 
vciently  explained  by  “  reflex  action.”  Instinct  in  its  low¬ 
est  form  is  then  defined  as  “  reflex  action  into  which  an 
element  of  consciousness  has  been  imported.”  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  instinct  is  intended  to  be  rigorously  marked  off 
from  intelligence.  “  I  shall  always,”  he  says,  “speak  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  intellect  in  antithesis  to  instinct." 

It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  author  has 
been  led  into  this  definition  by  the  effort  to  exclude  two 
views  of  the  origin  of  instinct  which  conflict  with  his 
own  :  that,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who, 
'  confining  his  attention  to  the  physical  basis  of  instinct, 
identifies  it  with  reflex  action,  and  who  sees  in  the  most 
elaborate  cases  only  an  increased  complexity  of  such 
action ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  Mr.  Lewes,  who 
makes  all  instinct  to  have  originated  through  intelligence. 
But  the  result  has  been  a  definition  that  nearly  reverses 
the  generally  received  and  accepted  idea,  namely,  that  in¬ 
stinct  is  an  action  from  which  consciousness  seems  to  be 
missing,  but  in  which  intelligence  of  a  mysterious  kind 
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seems  to  be  present.  The  consequences  of  this  reversal 
are,  as  I  have  said,  conspicuous  both  in  confusion  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  derangement  of  thought ; — in  confusion  of 
language  because  many  other  words  such  as  “  intelligence,” 
“  adaptive  action,”  “  perception,”  and  “  consciousness  ”  are 
put  to  unaccustomed  uses  while  waiting  upon  this  new 
conception  of  instinct.  Thus  while  the  word  intelligence 
is  excluded  from  the  definition,  the  idea  of  conscious  in¬ 
telligence  is  still  present  whenever  instinct  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  reflex  action.  Consciously  adaptive  ac¬ 
tion  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  simple  consciousness. 
“  A  reflex  action  into  which  consciousness  has  been  im¬ 
ported  ”  would  be  a  sufficient  definition  were  it  not  so. 
But,  when  we  are  searching  for  the  causes  of  things,  re¬ 
flex  action  with  consciousness  as  a  merely  incidental  ele¬ 
ment  is  not  worth  distinguishing  from  ordinary  reflex  ac¬ 
tion.  For  then  the  consciousness  appears  to  be,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  has  claimed,  “  related  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  body  simply  as  a  collateral  product  of  its  working,  and 
to  be  as  completely  without  any  power  of  modifying  that 
working  as  the  steam-whistle  which  accompanies  the  work 
of  a  locomotive  engine  is  without  influence  upon  its  ma¬ 
chinery.”  * 

But  Mr.  Romanes,  while  emphasizing  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  instinct  and  reflex  action,  implies  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  He,  in  fact,  distinctly  tells  us  that  cases  of  true 
instinct  are  those  in  which  “  consciousness  is  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  an  action^  which  but  for  the  occurrence 
of  consciousness  would  be  properly  classified  as  a  reflex 
action:”*  and  further  he  inadvertently  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  intelligent  consciousness  is  the  soul  of  his 
phrase  “  consciously  adaptive  ”  by  using  it,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  in  its  stead.  When  discriminating  between  two 
similar  actions,  one  of  which  he  wishes  us  to  regard  as  in¬ 
stinct  and  the  other  as  reflex  action,  he  uses  the  words 

'  Science  and  Culture,  p.  243. 
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“  intelligent  consciousness  ” '  to  designate  the  former. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  approaches  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  Mr.  Lewes’  theory,  which,  from  the  side  of  mind, 
threatens  the  domain  reserved  for  the  exclusive  agency 
of  natural  selection,  “  consciously  adaptive  action  ” 
means  nothing  so  far  as  causation  is  concerned.  The 
difficulties  of  this  position  have  farther  led  Mr.  Romanes 
into  making  distinctions  which  seem  very  much  like  re¬ 
building  the  things  which  Darwinism  has  helped  to  de¬ 
stroy.  We  used  to  draw  the  arbitrary  line  separating  in¬ 
telligence  from  non-intelligence  between  man  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  below  man  ;  but  now  Mr.  Romanes  draws  the  same 
line  farther  down  on  the  biological  scale.  With  such  a 
distinction  we  are  not,  it  is  true,  as  badly  off  as  we  were 
before.  The  higher  animals  have  been,  so  to  speak,  eman¬ 
cipated,  they  have  been  admitted  into  the  circle  of  intel¬ 
ligent  beings.  But  the  lower  are  still  unrecognized  as 
having  any  thing  in  common  with  them,  so  far  as  mind  is 
concerned. 

But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  pages  of  Mr.  Romanes’ 
books  to  be  convinced  that  the  distinction  between  the 
lower  and  higher  animals  in  this  respect  is  just  as  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  as  embarrassing  as  that  which  formerly  sep¬ 
arated  a  man  from  his  companion,  the  dog.  The  same 
inconsistency  of  attributing  like  phenomena  to  radically 
different  causes  is  as  inevitable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  If  actions  which  bear  all  the  marks  of  intelligence, 
and  which  in  an  animal  of  higher  organization  would  have 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  occur  in  an 
amoeba,®  it  is  not  permitted  to  draw  the  same  inference, 
because  the  amoeba  is  so  very  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
being.  The  infelicity  of  this  arrangement  is  recognized 
by  our  author,  but  he  accepts  the  situation  without  flinch¬ 
ing.  “  The  giving  of  suck  to  young  by  mammals,”  he 
tells  us,  “  must  be  regarded  as  a  truly  instinctive  act,”  but 

‘  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals  (American  edition),  p.  259. 

®  Animal  Intelligence  (American  edition),  p,  21. 
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when  this  act  is  performed  by  a  jelly-fish  we  must  refuse 
to  acknowledge  it  as  any  thing  more  than  reflex  action. 

“  McCready  describes  a  species  of  Medusa  which  carries  its  larvae  on  the 
inner  side  of  its  bell-like  body.  The  mouth  and  stomach  of  the  Medusa 
hang  down  like  the  tongue  of  a  bell,  and  contain  the  nutrient  fluids.  Mc¬ 
Cready  observed  this  depending  organ  to  be  moved  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other  side  of  the  bell,  in  order  to  give  suck  to  the  larvae  on  the 
sides  of  the  bell — the  larvae  dipping  their  long  noses  into  the  nutrient  fluids 
which  that  organ  of  the  parent’s  body  contained.” 

Mr.  Romanes’  comment  upon  this  is  as  follows :  “  If 
this  case  occurred  in  any  of  the  higher  animals,  where  we 
might  suppose  intelligent  consciousjiess  of  its  occurrence  to 
be  present,  it  would  properly  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  in¬ 
stinct.  But  as  it  occurs  in  an  animal  so  low  in  the  scale  as 
a  jelly-fish,  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  process,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  my  view,  we  must  classify  the  case,  not  as  one  of 
instinct,  but  as  one  of  reflex  action.”  ‘  By  reflex  action 
Mr.  Romanes  does  not  mean  purely  mechanical  action ; 
but  the  difference  between  the  giving  of  suck  by  a  jelly¬ 
fish  and  by  a  cow  is  said  to  be  the  presence  in  the  latter  of 
a  psychical  element.  The  only  scientific  reason  for  the 
assumption  that  such  an  element  does  not  exist  in  the  jelly¬ 
fish  and  the  amoeba  is  the  lack  of  organization,  to  serve  as 
the  physical  basis  of  intelligence.  But  the  same  method 
of  reasoning  excludes  equally  the  hypothesis  of  reflex  ac¬ 
tion  ;  for  to  produce  the  phenomena  under  consideration, 
the  reflex  action  must  be  exceedingly  complex,  and  for  the 
existence  of  this  a  highly  complex  organization  is  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  for  intelligence.  For  instance,  the  amoeba  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  simply  a  speck  of  jelly,  without  any  discover¬ 
able  organization  ;  but  the  following  illustration,  quoted 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Carter’s  Annals  of  Natural  History,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  puzzle  which  it  presents : 

“  In  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1858,  in  Bombay,  while  looking 
through  a  microscope  at  some  Engleme,  etc.,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  stalked  and 
triangular  acineta,  around  which  an  amoeba  was  creeping  and  lingering,  as 

'  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,  p.  260. 
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they  do  when  they  are  in  quest  of  food.  Hut  knowing  the  antipathy  which 
the  amaba,  like  almost  every  other  infusorian,  has  to  the  tentacles  of  the 
acineta,  I  concluded  that  the  anucha  was  not  encouraging  an  appetite  for  its 
whiskered  companion,  when  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  crept  up  the  stem 
of  the  acineta,  and  wound  itself  round  its  body.  This  mark  of  affection  did 
not  long  remain  without  interpretation.  There  was  a  young  acineta,  tender, 
and  without  poisonous  tentacles  (for  they  are  not  developed  at  birth),  just 
ready  to  make  its  exit  from  the  parent,  an  exit  which  takes  place  so  quickly, 
and  is  followed  by  such  rapid  bounding  movements  of  the  non-ciliated  acin¬ 
eta,  that  who  would  venture  to  say,  a  priori,  that  a  dull,  heavy,  sluggish, 
amaba  could  catch  such  an  agile  little  thing  ?  But  thetiwa  /^rt  are  as  unerring 
X  and  unrelaxing  in  their  grasp  as  they  are  unrelenting  in  their  cruel  incep¬ 
tions  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  when  they  serve  them  for  nutrition  ;  and 
thus  the  ama  ba,  placing  itself  around  the  ovarian  aperture  of  the  acineta,  re¬ 
ceived  the  young  one,  nurselike,  in  its  fatal  lap,  incepted  it,  descended  from 
the  parent  and  crept  off.”  ' 

In  commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Romanes  recognizes  the 
difficulty  of  the  case,  but  his  only  response  is  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  wonder  “  that  these  movements  should  be  exhib¬ 
ited  by  such  apparently  unorganized  creatures,  seeing  that 
as  to  the  remoteness  of  the  end  attained,  no  less  than  the 
complex  refinement  of  the  stimulus  to  which  their  adap¬ 
tive  response  was  due,  the  movements  in  question  rival 
the  most  elaborate  of  non-mental  adjustments  elsewhere 
performed  by  the  most  highly  organized  of  nervous  sys¬ 
tems.”  The  glaring  fact  is  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  ac- 
'  count  for  the  phenomena  in  question  on  the  supposition  of 
intelligence  as  on  that  of  complex  reflex  action.  The  lack 
of  organization  is,  in  either  case,  the  absolute  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  presuppositions  which  we  bring  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  ;  and  we  are  shut  up  to  one  of  two  conclusions,  ei¬ 
ther  that  organization  exists  which  our  microscopes  fail  to 
reveal,  or  that  something  closely  resembling  intelligence 
exists  without  organization. 

With  regard  to  the  part  which  reflex,  or  purely  me¬ 
chanical,  action  is  made  to  bear  in  this  discussion  there  is 
not  room  to  say  much  in  this  connection ;  but  all  that  need 
be  said  may  be  put  in  few  words.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  assumed  scientific  deduction  more  utterly 

‘Animal  Intelligence,  p.  21.  I  have  slightly  abbreviated  the  quotation. 
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unscientific  than  that  which  postulates  any  vital  action  as 
purely  mechanical.  The  physical  basis  of  all  mental  and 
vital  processes  has  a  close  resembance  to  mechanism  from 
one  point  of  view.  But  to  jump  from  the  fact  of  this  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  assumption  that  such  processes  are  ever 
purely  mechanical  is  simply  to  substitute  analogy  for  fact; 
to  import  from  the  realm  of  inorganic  life  a  term  to  ex¬ 
press  the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  and  then  affirm  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two.  Mr.  Romanes 
does  not  allow  himself  to  fall  into  this  error.  In  one  of 
his  introductory  chapters  he  carefully  guards  himself 
against  the  suspicion  of  it.  Yet  when  he  assigns  one 
great  class  of  phenomena  to  a  distinct  mode  of  action 
which  he  declares  to  be  devoid  of  mental  quality  he  cer¬ 
tainly  suggests  it ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  this  idea  of  pure 
mechanism  is  suggested  that  the  assignment  of  reflex  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  cause  satisfies  the  mind.  To  dwell  longer  upon 
this  question  would  compromise  the  main  object  of  this 
discussion,  which  is  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  principle  of 
natural  selection^  as  an  explanation  of  instinct. 

Mr.  Romanes’  division  of  instinct  into  two  classes, /r/- 
inary  and  secondary^  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  real  and  very  helpful  distinction.  Secondary  in¬ 
stincts  are  those  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  intelligent  effort  either  of  the  individual  or  of 
his  ancestors.  When  a  dancer  responds  to  music  almost 
automatically,  going  through  the  most  elaborate  move¬ 
ments  without  conscious  effort,  his  mind  in  the  meantime 
occupied  by  other  things,  we  truly  call  his  action  instinc¬ 
tive.  The  still  more  elaborate  and  rapid  movements  of 
the  hands  of  the  performer  on  the  piano  that  regulates  and 
stimulates  the  dancer  may  be  of  the  same  nature.  But  in 
both  cases  we  know  the  instinct  to  have  been  acquired  by 
attention  and  painstaking  effort  in  the  beginning.  All 
such  instincts,  acquired  by  the  individual  or  transmitted 
after  having  been  acquired  by  ancestors,  we  may  leave  out 
of  our  present  inquiry.  Being  well  acquainted  with  their 
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origin  we  class  them  as  “  secondary,”  or  “  lapsed  intelli¬ 
gence.”  There  then  remains  to  be  accounted  for  that 
form  of  instinct  which  is  termed  “  primary.” 

A  primary  instinct  may  be  defined  as  that  mysterious 
spring  of  action  which  seems  to  imply  intelligence,  but 
which,  for  certain  reasons,  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  creature.  The  origin  of  all  primary 
instincts  is  said  by  Mr.  Romanes  to  be  natural  selection 
acting  upon  fortuitous  variations.  His  reasons,  negative 
and  positive,  are  as  follows  :  First,  “  many  instinctive  ac¬ 
tions  arc  performed  by  animals  too  low  in  the  scale  t(j  ad¬ 
mit  of  our  supposing  that  the  adjustments  which  are  now 
instinctive  could  ever  have  been  intelligent  ”;  second, 
these  cannot  be  classed  simply  as  reflex  action  because 
they  contain  a  mental  element ;  third,  since  a  cause  dis¬ 
tinct  from  cither  of  these  must  be  sought,  we  may  enter¬ 
tain  the  hypothesis  that  this  class  of  instincts  has  arisen 
accidentally.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  individ¬ 
uals  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  tricks  of  man¬ 
ner,  that  many  such  peculiarities  are  strongly  marked,  and 
further  that  these  sometimes  lead  to  useless  and  capricious 
actions  which  have  all  the  strength  of  incipient  instincts. 
“  If,”  therefore,  “  among  a  number  of  meaningless  habits, 
all  more  or  less  hereditary  and  more  or  less  variable,  any 
one  should  happen  from  the  first  to  be,  or  afterwards  vary 
so  as  to  become,  accidentally  beneficial  to  the  animal,  then 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  natural  selection  would  fix 
this  habit  or  its  beneficial  variations.” 

Now,  although  I  do  not  approve  Mr.  Romanes’  defini¬ 
tion  of  instinct,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
part  of  it  applies  equally  well  to  that  which  he  regards 
as  the  raw  material  of  instinct,  with  one  exception.  Un¬ 
til  natural  selection  has  done  its  work  by  eliminating  those 
individuals  of  a  forming  species  that  either  do  not  devel¬ 
op,  or  develop  only  feebly,  a  given  instinct,  it  cannot  per¬ 
haps  be  true  that  it  characterizes  “  all  the  individuals  of 
the  same  species.”  This  condition  of  uniformity,  and  also 
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the  degree  of  perfection  attained,  we  may  believe  is 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  natural  selection.  But 
all  that  can  be  credited  to  this  agency  has  been  accom-  / 
plished  by  the  rule  of  subtraction.  It  has  originated  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing :  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  attempt  to 
make  it  account  for  beginnings  is  a  failure.  The  real  ori¬ 
gin  so  far  as  it  is  exhibited  in  this  treatise  is  to  be  sought 
in  those  conditions  which  natural  selection  may  influence. 
These  are  “  actions  which,  although  never  intelligent,  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  animals  which  first 
chanced  to  perform  them.”  At  the  very  beginning,  there¬ 
fore,  before  natural  selection  has  had  any  thing  to  do,  we 
find  the  animal  upon  whose  progeny  it  is  to  operate,  per¬ 
forming  habitually,  or  at  least  with  persistent  repetition, 
an  action  which  is  actually  beneficial  to  its  existence.  The 
fact  that  the  animal  performs  other  actions  which,  so  far 
as  we  can  sec,  are  without  any  beneficial  result  must  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  this  one  is  beneficial. 

What  we  have  therefore,  as  the  result  of  this  account 
of  derivation,  is  so  close  to  the  thing  itself  which  we  are 
trying  to  analyze,  that  the  question  arises  whether  there 
has  really  been  any  analysis  at  all.  Nothing  has  been  done 
except  to  take  us  back  to  a  less  established  form  of  in¬ 
stinct,  a  form  which  is  quite  as  wonderful  and  mysterious 
as  that  which  is  more  developed.  Natural  selection  does 
for  this  rudimentary  faculty  just  that  which  contact  with 
environment  does  for  all  immature  rudimentary  organic 
forms.  It,  together  with  other  influences,  modifies, 
strengthens,  and,  so  to  speak,  solidifies  that  which,  at  its  • 
advent,  was  comparatively  weak  and  pliant.  To  say  that 
these  actions  which  actually  conduce  to  the  well-being  of 
the  creature,  and  which  are  persistently  repeated,  have 
never  been  intelligent,  is  simply  to  assume  that  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  no  proof :  and  this  assumption  I  conceive  to  be  a 
particularly  unfortunate  one  in  view  of  that  particular 
portion  of  Mr.  Romanes’  definition  of  instinct  in  which  he 
says,  “  Instinct  is  the  name  given  to  those  faculties  of  mind 
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which  are  concerned  in  consciously  adaptive  action.”  For 
if  those  actions  which  have  been  gradually  forced  into  de¬ 
veloped  and  established  instincts  through  the  operation 
of  natural  selection,  were  not  consciously  adaptive  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  most  unscientific  to  suppose  that  they  could 
have  become  so. 

Natural  selection  can  give  no  account  of  such  a  trans¬ 
formation.  On  the  contrary,  that  process  over  which  it 
stands  guard,  but  into  which  it  can  introduce  no  new  fac¬ 
tor,  has  just  the  opposite  tendency  from  the  one  here  im¬ 
plied.  The  oftener  a  given  action  is  repeated,  and  the 
more  it  becomes  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  a 
species,  the  more  does  it  tend  to  become  automatic.  Ac¬ 
tions  which  were  originally  intelligent  are  continually  pass¬ 
ing  over  into  actions  which  are  non-intelligent  and  in  one 
aspect  mechanical.  This  therefore  involves  the  reversal 
of  all  our  experience ;  for,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
intelligence  and  consciousness  arise  in  response  to  new, 
that  is  to  say,  hitherto  unexperienced,  stimuli.  This  is 
clearly  recognized  by  our  author;  for,  in  a  chapter  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  he  declares,  “we  know  by  immediate  or 
subjective  analysis  that  consciousness  only  occurs  when 
a  nerve-centre  is  engaged  in  such  a  focusing  of  varied 
or  comparatively  unusual  stimuli  as  have  been  described, 
and  when,  as  a  preliminary  to  this  focusing  or  act  of  dis¬ 
criminative  adjustment,  there  arises  in  the  nerve-centre 
a  comparative  turmoil  of  ^stimuli  coursing  in  more  or  less 
unaccustomed  directions,  and  therefore  giving  rise  to  a 
comparative  delay  in  the  occurrence  of  the  eventual  re¬ 
sponse.”  *  This  principle,  which  is  also  enunciated  in 
“  Animal  Intelligence,”  *  is  clearly  destructive  of  the 
assumption  that  primary  instincts  have  been  originated  by 
natural  selection  acting  upon  chance  variations,  and  that 
they,  at  the  same  time,  contain  a  mental  element,  which 
entitles  them  to  be  described  as  “  consciously  adaptive 
actions.”  Mr.  Romanes  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  log- 
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ical  necessity  of  surrendering  his  theory  of  derivation;  or 
of  accepting  the  conclusion  that  such  wonderfully  plastic 
instincts  as  those  of  worker  bees  (classed  as  primary)  are, 
and  always  have  been,  utterly  devoid  of  consciousness  of 
any  kind. 

But  without  dwelling  longer  on  the  inconsistencies  of 
this  theory,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  briefly  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  that  “  useless  and  capricious  actions  ”  , 
have  been  the  starting  point  or  the  initial  stage  of  the 
most  wonderful  instincts.  First,  has  this  hypothesis  any 
advantage  over  that  of  intelligent  origin  in  point  of  con¬ 
ceivableness?  The  contrary  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact. 
Is  it  not  a  far  less  violent  supposition  to  hold  that  products 
which  so  closely  resemble  secondary  instincts  have  come 
into  being  through  a  similar  or  at  least  analogous  process  ? 
Yet,  as  the  limits  of  the  conceivable  are  probably  not  the 
same  for  any  two  individuals,  and  must  necessarily  be 
widely  different  for  those  who  approach  a  problem  from  , 
different  directions,  there  is  nothing  conclusive  either  way 
in  this  consideration.  It  is  very  easy  in  the  discussion  of 
this  class  of  questions  to  dispose  of  an  opponent’s  views 
by  saying  they  are  “  unthinkable  ”  or  inconceivable.  But 
the  weapon  is  just  as  serviceable  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other,  and  to  settle  a  question  solely  on  this  issue  would 
be  much  like  putting  it  to  vote. 

1  would  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  take  the  position 
that  the  hypothesis  of  chance  origin  is  scientifically  unten¬ 
able.  I  do  not  mean  simply  in  the  sense  in  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  *  condemns  it,  but  in  any  sense.  There  may 
be,  as  Professor  Huxley  says,  no  harm  in  saying  in  “pop¬ 
ular  language  ”  that  the  waves  which  break  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore  are  indefinite,  fortuitous,  and  break  in  all  directions. 
But  there  is  harm  in  saying  in  any  language,  popular  or ' 
scientific,  that  the  variations  which  give  rise  to  instincts 
or  species  are  fortuitous.  For  when  the  origin  of  such  im¬ 
portant  and  dignified  products  as  these  has  once  been  un- 
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der  discussion,  the  application  of  language  in  a  popular 
sense  is  out  of  the  question,  especially  when  the  accurate 
meaning  of  the  popularly  used  word  would  settle  the 
point  under  discussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  word  for¬ 
tuitous,  as  employed  by  Mr.  Romanes,  is  made  to  carry  its 
fullest  and  most  absolute  meaning  in  describing  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  exists  between  a  newly  formed  instinct  and  the 
uses  which  it  subserves.  He  describes  incipient  instincts 
as  “  purposeless  habits  which  chance  to  be  profitable.”  ‘ 
Now,  it  is  this  use  of  the  word,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it 
is  the  idea  which  this  use  of  the  word  represents,  that 
gives  the  greatest  force  to  the  unanswered  objections 
against  evolution  as  stated,  or  supposed  to  be  stated,  b}' 
Mr.  Darwin. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  objections  which  come  from  the 
side  of  theology,  and  are  urged  by  those  who,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  says,  “  beat  the  drum  ecclesiastic.”  But  to  the 
purely  scientific  objections  which,  until  they  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered,  forbid  the  acceptance  of  this  part  of  the 
hypothesis.  The  criticism  in  the  North  British  Review,  1864, 
which  obtained  such  respectful  recognition  from  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  made  its  strongest  point  against  this  particular  as¬ 
sumption.  It  was  most  conclusively  shown  that  any 
merely  accidental  variation  in  any  individual,  even  if  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  race,  would  have  no  chance  of  being  perpet¬ 
uated  in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  but  would  be  inevita¬ 
bly  obliterated  in  the  course  of  hereditary  transmission 
by  the  dissipating  influence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  race 
into  which  it  must  be  received.  To  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  same  variation  occurs 
in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  Individuals  to  counteract 
the  levelling  influence  of  the  remainder  that  does  not  de¬ 
velop  it.  But  as  soon  as  we  postulate  this,  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  abandon  the  idea  of  chance  origin,  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  more  or  less  direct  causal  or  teleological  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  new  variation,  or  incipient  instinct,' and 
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the  external  circumstances  which  it  is  calculated  to  meet. 

This  may  be  or  it  may  not  be  Darwinism.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  most  important  consideration,  and  one  which  must 
obtain  a  more  j)ositive  recognition  in  future  statements 
of  evolution  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  In  his  later 
editions,  at  least,  Mr.  Darwin  almost  uniformly  uses  the 
word  “  spontaneous  ”  to  characterize  variations, — a  word 
conveying  a  very  different  meaning  from  fortuitous — and 
in  itself  considered,  unobjectionable  :  for  it  simply  affirms 
that  the  variation,  in  one  aspect,  owes  its  origin  to  that 
which  is  inherent  in  the  organism.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  his 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  position  on  this  point, 
claims  that  he  held  both  terms  of  the  following  antithesis, 
— “  that  variations  are  in  some  way  excited  by  change  of 
external  conditions ;  also  that  they  are  determined  by 
something  within  rather  than  something  without  the  or¬ 
ganism.  Although  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  his  whole 
exposition  of  the  subject,  in  his  later  as  well  as  his  early 
writings,  appears  to  regard  the  changes  and  actions  of  the 
organism  as  a  response  to  the  influences  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.” 

This  rendering  of  Mr.  Darwin  seems  very  much  in  the 
line  of  that  already  quoted  from  Professor  Huxley  as  re¬ 
gards  the  importance  which  it  assigns  to  the  constructive 
agency  of  the  organism,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  natural 
selection.  But  Dr.  Gray  admits  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  cor¬ 
rectly  represented  as  believing  that  “  the  variations  are  per¬ 
haps  fortuitous  so  far  as  their  usefulness  to  the  organism 
goes”:  and  this  certainly  seems  to  be  taking  “  a  direct  anti- 
teleological  position,”  which  Dr.  Gray  says  he  always  de¬ 
clined  to  assume.  Yet,  since  it  is  Dr.  Gray  who  has  said 
this,  1  must  try  to  conceive  how  the  two  parts  of  the  para¬ 
dox  may  be  harmonized;  that  is,  how  Mr.  Darwin,  while 
believing  that  “variations are  perhaps  fortuitous  so  far  as 
their  usefulness  to  the  organism  goes,”  can  at  the  same 
time  hold  that  variations  are  related  “  to  the  needs  and 
even  the  future  of  the  organism  ”;  I  must  therefore  con- 
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ceive  of  it  on  this  wise.  The  organism,  being  stimulated 
to  movement  and  variation  by  the  pressure  of  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances,  turns,  like  a  restless  sleeper,  now  this 
way,  now  that,  in  the  aimless,  unconscious  endeavor  to 
meet  some  undefined  want  of  its  being.  The  movements 
made  are  in  “  response  to  the  influences  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,”  “  they  have  relation  to  the  needs,  and  even  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  organism  but  it  is  perha{)s  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  they  are  ever  made  in  a  direction  which  will 
prove  to  be  the  right  one.  If  among  a  great  number  of 
movements  thus  made  certain  ones  hit  the  mark  by  chancing 
upon  favorable  variations,  the  organism  attains  a  more  per¬ 
fect  adjustment  of  itself  to  its  environment,  and  its  chances 
of  survival  in  the  conflict  of  existence  are  increased. 

But  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  above 
adverted  to, — the  necessary  limitation  and  short  continu¬ 
ance  of  favorable  variations  so  reached.  Unless  we  pos¬ 
tulate  some  directing  power  within  the  organism,  and  as¬ 
sume  that  natural  selection,  as  Mr.  W.  K.  Brooks  expresses 
it,  “  is  in  some  way  provided  with  variation  in  those  parts 
where  change  is  needed,”  ‘  we  cannot  rationally  hold  that 
any  number  of  individuals  would  hit  upon  the  same, 
necessarily  complex,  response  to  environment  or  that  the 
favorable  variations  would  be  perpetuated. 

May  we  not,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  great  name 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  clearly  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  his 
representation  of  the  causes  of  evolution  ?  The  quarter 
of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  Origin  of  Species  has  certainly  brought  much  that 
confirms  his  general  theory,  much  also  that  corroborates 
his  view  that  natural  selection  has  been  a  most  potent  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  process :  but  has  it  not  also  steadily  forced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  scientific  men  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  process  has  not  been  of  that  uniformly  grad¬ 
ual  nature  which  Mr.  Darwin  postulated  ?  And,  further, 
is  it  not  clear  that  the  exigencies  of  natural  selection  itself 
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absolutely  exclude  the  idea  of  the  chance  origin  of  varia¬ 
tions  ?  And  are  vve  not  therefore  forced  to  assume  the 
positive  position  that  the  movements  of  the  organism  in 
response  to  environment  are,  in  some  way,  directed  to  a  ' 
successful  issue  ? 

The  interpretations  of  Mr.  Darwin  given  by  Professor 
Huxley  and  Dr.  Gray,  are  valuable  to  us  as  guides  to  the 
study  of  a  great  scientific  leader.  They  will  often  enable 
us  to  read  between  the  lines,  and  see  much  that  is  implied 
but  not  actually  stated.  But  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  position  will  be  a  matter  of  unending  controversy, 
and  that  authority  for  widely  divergent  opinions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  discovered  in  his  works.  These  interpretations 
therefore  have  an  independent  and  much  greater  value  as 
statements  of  what,  in  the  opinion  of  these  eminent  au¬ 
thorities,  the  theory  of  evolution  ought  to  be.  Their  value, 
in  this  aspect,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  the 
antithesis  of  what  has  been  generally  and  popularly  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  most  approved  and  scientific  statement  of 
the  doctrine ;  and  further  because  this  generally  received 
view  in  its  most  extreme  form  is  still  put  forward  by  one 
class  of  evolutionists,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  entitled  to 
respect. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  Mr.  Brooks  has  observed, 
that  the  objections  against  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  have  re¬ 
ceived  less  attention  than  they  have  deserved  on  the  part 
of  scientific  men,  because  the  authors  who  originally 
pointed  them  out  “  at  the  same  time  attacked  the  general 
theory  in  a  hostile  spirit,  without  proposing  any  thing  to 
take  its  place.’’  But  now  that  the  dust  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  in  some  measure  cleared  away,  the  army  of 
the  evolutionists  is  distinctly  forming  itself  into  opposing 
camps :  on  the  one  hand,  are  those  whom  we  may  call 
progressive,  who,  believing  in  a  universal  law  of  evolution, 
at  the  same  time  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  that  its  “  most  fundamental  factors  are  still  un¬ 
known  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who,  as  extreme 
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Darwinians,  or  rather,  as  Hyper-Darwinians,  hold  natural 
selection  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  organic  progress,  and 
are  never  tired  of  affirming  a  necessary  and  irreconcil¬ 
able  conflict  between  the  ideas  of  evolution  and  design. 
To  these  latter  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  is  the  sa¬ 
cred  centre  of  a  system.  It  cannot  be  subordinated, 
neither  can  it  be  modified. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  of  this  phase  of  what  seems 
to  be  arrested  development.  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy  makes  the 
following  continuous  statement  of  an  evolutionary  creed : 

“I  afjree  with  Darwin  in  the  belief  that  all  species  have  been  derived  by 
descent  with  modification,  probably  from  one,  certainly  from  a  few  original 
germs  ;  and  I  further  agree  with  him  in  attaching  great  importance  to  ‘  nat¬ 
ural  selection  among  spontaneous  variations  ’  as  part  of  the  agency  by  which 
the  modifications  have  been  effected.  Hut  I  altogether  differ  from  him,  in 
that  I  believe  the  wondrous  facts  of  organic  adaptation  cannot  have  been 
produced  by  natural  selection,  or  by  any  unintelligent  agency  whatever.”  ' 

His  critic,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  holds  evolution  and 
design  to  be  mutually  exclusive  ideas,  while  admitting  that 
Mr.  Murphy  has  used  with  great  force  the  objections 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  accepting  natural  selection  as  a  sole 
cause  of  organic  progress,  complains  that  he  uses  these,  “not 
as  a  mere  friendly  suggestion,  but  as  a  weapon  of  hostile 
import.”  But  the  question  is  why  should  we  not  use  them 
as  a  weapon  of  hostile  import,  so  long  as  the  hostility  is 
not  directed  against  persons,  but  against  natural  selection 
as  a  sole  or  predominant  cause  of  evolution  ? 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  address  on  the  Coming  of  Age 
of  the  Origin  of  Species,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  a 
host  of  young  and  ardent  investigators  seek  for  and  find 
inspiration  and  guidance  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  great  work;  and 
that  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  “  to  one  side  of  which 
it  gives  expression^  obtains  in  the  phenomena  of  biology  a 
firm  basis  of  operations  whence  it  may  conduct  its  con¬ 
quest  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature, — adds  this  significant 
prophecy  :  “  History  warns  us,  however,  that  it  is  the  cus¬ 

tomary  fate  of  new  truths  to  begin  as  heresies  and  to  end 
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as  superstitions ;  and  as  matters  now  stand  it  is  hardly 
rash  to  anticipate  that  in  another  twenty  years,  the  new 
generation, educated  under  the  influences  of  the  present  day, 
will  be  in  danger  of  accepting  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  with  as  little  reflection,  and  it  may  be 
with  as  little  justification,  as  so  many  of  our  contempora¬ 
ries  twenty  years  ago  rejected  them.”  ‘  Does  it  not  seem 
as  if  the  reign  of  superstition  had  already  begun  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  in  the  face  of  all  the  light  that  criticism 
and  research  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  still 
persist  in  identifying  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
with  the  larger  problem  of  evolution  ? 

That  this  form  of  evolution  will  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  side  issue  we  may  well  doubt;  for  there  is  abundant  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  the  great  body  of  working  scientific  ' 
men,  fully  recognizing  the  incompleteness  of  that  which 
has  been  achieved,  have  their  faces  set  toward  the  future. 
We  may  therefore  leave  superstition  in  evolution  to  fight 
it  out  with  superstition  in  other  departments.  A  living 
theology  that  is  not  afraid  of  facing  scientific  necessities, 
and  that  recognizes  the  principle  of  evolution  in  its  own 
history,  gladly  joins  with  a  progressive  evolution  that 
sets  itself  seriously  to  the  task  of  discovering  what  may  be 
discovered  as  to  the  nature  of  that  power  within  the  or¬ 
ganism  that  works  for  ends. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  instinct,  to  relieve  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  a  purely  negative  discussion,  will  not 
perhaps  be  out  of  place.  I  will  only  try  to  indicate  the 
lines  of  inquiry  from  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  best  re¬ 
sults  may  be  hoped  for.  The  view  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
who  traces  all  instincts  to  intelligence,  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
identifies  instinct  with  compound  reflex  action.  These 
two  views  are  treated  by  Mr.  Romanes  as  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.  But  I  cannot  thus  regard  them.  Both  have  a  sound 
scientific  basis,  though  both  may  have  been  developed  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  false  conclusions.  Reflex  action 
is  probably  the  physical  basis  of  all  mental  operations, 
and  may  therefore,  in  one  aspect,  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  instinct.  The  simplest  idea  of  instinctive  action  we  can 
conceive  is  the  response  of  a  single  nerve  cell  to  stimula¬ 
tion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  be¬ 
ing,  that  element  which  we  clearly  recognize  as  conscious 
intelligence  emerges.  How  far  down  on  the  scale  it  ex¬ 
ists  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  except  by  the  results 
produced. 

But  we  know  this,  that  intelligence  in  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals  is  a  true  originating  cause  of  instinct.  By  means  of 
consciously  exerted  mind  power,  modifications  of  the  or¬ 
ganism  are  effected  which  become  the  physical  basis  of  in¬ 
stinct.  This  consciously  exerted  mind  power  is  a  more  or 
less  voluntary  response  of  the  organism  to  its  environ¬ 
ment.  As  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  conscious 
and  voluntary  element  seems  to  grow  less  and  less ;  but  we 
may  always  sa}’  that  effort  is  implied  in  the  response  of 
the  lowest  creature  to  the  pressure  for  a  more  complete 
adjustment  of  itself  to  its  surroundings  ;  and  we  may  also 
hold  that  this  effort  proceeds  from  the  psychical  or  neu¬ 
tral  part  of  each  organization.  Therefore,  while  any  word 
which  has  been  used  to  express  mental  operation  on  the 
part  of  man  expresses  too  much  when  we  wish  to  speak 
of  the  activities  of  an  amoeba,  I  think  we  may  rationally 
entertain  the  hypothesis  that  all  instincts  have  their  origin 
in  an  effort  of  the  organism  which  is  analogous  to,  though 
not  identical  with,  that  which  we  call  intelligence  in  man. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  MYSTERIES. 

HY  THE  REV.  ENOCH  F.  BURR,  D.  D.,  LYME,  CT. 

One  of  the  most  signal  facts  emphasized  to  us  by  the 
study  of  the  universe  is  its  mystcrioiisness.  We  stand,  as 
it  were,  in  the  heart  of  an  immense  fog,  through  which,  at 
great  intervals,  a  few  strong  lights  succeed  in  struggling. 

Of  the  things  just  about  us  we  know  only  a  very  small 
part;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  things  we  are  said  to 
know  is  exceedingly  fractional  and  superficial.  Our  intel¬ 
ligence  is  like  a  bird  which  alights  on  a  twig  here  and 
there,  and  picks  up  a  seed.  The  nearest  and  most  familiar 
thing  we  see  has  an  unexplored  interior,  which  is  the  de¬ 
spair  of  our  science.  But  as  the  distance  of  an  object  from 
us  increases,  the  proportion  of  the  known  to  the  unknown 
rapidly  diminishes.  Whole  estates,  provinces,  continents 
come  to  be  hardly  more  than  names.  How  little  is  known 
of  Africa,  and  the  Polar  Regions,  and  the  ocean-depths, 
and  the  deep  interior  of  the  planet !  Our  dredgings,  the 
chippings  and  borings  of  our  geologists,  the  corkscrew 
peerings  of  our  microscopists,  have  merely  crossed  with  a 
farthing  candle  the  threshold  of  vast  realms  still  buried  in 
profound  darkness.  How  little  is  understood  of  that  fa¬ 
miliar  complex  which  we  call  the  weather,  or  of  that  an¬ 
nual  miracle  of  Nature-restoration  which  greets  the  eyes 
in  Spring !  It  certainly  is  only  an  appreciable  fraction  of 
our  own  planet  that  we  can  be  said  to  know,  or  to  be  able 
to  know,  or  to  have  any  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to 
know. 

How  much  smaller  a  fraction  of  the  truths  contained 
in  the  Solar  System  falls  within  the  scope  of  our  opportu¬ 
nity  and  intelligence  ;  and,  as  our  thoughts  go  out  to  still 
remoter  systems,  how  dwindles  the  trifle  at  every  step — 
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much  faster  than  the  square  of  the  distance  increases — 
till  at  last  we  come  to  a  profound  of  darkness  unalleviated 
by  a  single  ray  !  Is  that  star  some  sixty  thousand  years 
of  light-travel  away?  Yet  still  beyond  may  stretch  infi¬ 
nite  amplitudes  of  creation — unknown  and,  for  the  present 
at  least,  unknowable.  On  the  whole,  what  we  know  is 
less  than  the  stray  sparks  from  a  mighty  conflagration. 
As  a  whole  the  universe  is  a  Sphinx.  Facts  known  are 
few  ;  imaginations  are  more ;  the  unimaginable  are,  beyond 
compare,  the  most.  Such  heights  and  depths  of  the  un¬ 
intelligible,  such  far-sweeping  horizons  and  huge  spheres 
of  incomprehensibility,  such  ample  field  for  even  an  immor¬ 
tality  of  lightning-eyed  and  lightning-paced  investigation 
— there  is  at  least  one  nebula  that  does  not  shine  by  its 
own  light,  or  by  any  other. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  great  mystery  more  closely. 
Space — the  great  astronomic  theatre  itself,  the  roomy  re¬ 
gion  in  which  all  the  stars  dwell  and  move,  stretching 
away  on  all  sides  of  us  not  only  beyond  any  assignable 
limit  but  into  absolute  limitlessness,  along  whose  diameter 
thought  at  its  fleetest  may  fly  forever  without  once  doub¬ 
ling  on  its  track — is  certainly  a  great  mystery  in  itself. 
Who  has  mastered  the  idea  of  infinite,  necessary  space  ? 
It  is  an  impregnable  castle  that  defies  all  our  philosophy. 
From  the  beginning  giants  have  been  beating  and  sum¬ 
moning  at  its  barred  gates,  and  trying  to  scale  its  frown¬ 
ing  walls  of  solid  shadows  and  midnights;  but  the  last 
man  is  just  as  far  from  success  as  was  the  first.  By  this 
time  we  ought  to  know,  and  do  know,  that  its  interior  is 
hopelessly  inaccessible  to  such  minds  as  ours.  That  which 
is  incontestably  real,  whose  existence  as  a  mighty  fact  forces 
itself,  beyond  the  possibility  of  rejection,  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all,  but  the  nearest  wall  of  which  our  intelligence 
has  never  passed  and  never  can  pass,  certainly  deserves  to 
be  called  a  mystery. 

But  our  astronomy  has  as  close  relation  to  infinite  du¬ 
ration  as  it  has  to  infinite  space.  Infinite  space  itself  in- 
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habits  eternity.  The  stars  inhabit  both  of  these  shadowy 
mansions  as  nothing  on  the  earth  does.  Each  earthly 
thing,  of  course,  exists  in  space  and  time ;  but  how  small 
a  part  of  either  does  it  occupy  ?  Its  place  is  but  a  point 
amid  the  endless  regions  about  it ;  its  time  (that  during 
which  it  remains  the  same  thing),  but  a  moment  amid  out¬ 
lying  eternities.  But  the  stars  occupy  and  reign  in 
space  and  duration  more  largely  and  durably  than  any 
other  objects  of  physical  science.  Even  the  soul  of  man 
is  inferior  in  this  respect ;  for  though,  in  common  with 
the  stellar  hosts,  it  may  be  expected  to  inherit  all  the  fu¬ 
ture,  it  inherits  infinitely  less  than  they  of  the  past.  For 
aught  that  appears,  all  space  is  populous  with  worlds:  for 
aught  that  appears,  there  never  has  been  and  never  will  be 
a  moment  without  the  presence  in  it  of  created  worlds. 
The  uncreated  and  indestructible  amphitheatre  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  which  the  stars  run  their  courses,  and  the  absence 
of  which  is  inconceivable,  is  equally  august  and  infinite 
with  that  of  space,  and  equally  unintelligible.  They  are 
twin  mysteries — great  cloudy  homes  within  whose  coinci¬ 
dent  and  sublime  architectures  dwell  all  other  mysteries, 
all  created  Nature,  and  even  the  Supernatural. 

The  contents  of  mysterious  space  and  duration  are 
partly  matter.  What  is  matter?  We  have  our  definitions 
of  it,  but  they  do  not  let  us  into  the  secret  of  its  sub¬ 
stance.  Is  it  infinitely  divisible  ?  A  question  often  asked 
and  never  settled.  Of  how  many  sorts  is  it  ?  Once  men 
said  four ;  now  they  say  more  than  sixty ;  by  and  by,  per¬ 
haps,  they  will  say  more  than  a  hundred,  but  more  likely 
one.  Matter  was  created,  say  we  theists — something  out 
of  nothing — here  is  a  mystery.  Matter  was  created,  we 
say  ;  but  ivheii  ?  If  any  one  can  answer  more  definitely 
than  the  Bible  does,  hi  the  beginning,  he  is  more  knowing 
than  the  rest  of  mankind.  Was  all  matter  created  at  one 
time,  or  did  it  appear  at  great  intervals ;  and  will  there 
yet  be  creations  from  time  to  time  ?  Has  matter  ever  been 
annihilated  ?  Some  venture  to  say.  No ;  but  they  are 
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either  those  who  venture  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  cre¬ 
ated,  or  they  mean  that  it  never  ceases  to  be  by  means  of 
natural  forces  or  processes.  Does  Goi)  ever  reduce  mat¬ 
ter  to  its  primal  nothingness?  No  answer. 

In  connection  with  matter  we  find  a  something  easily 
seen  to  be  much  higher  in  its  nature,  around  whose  bright¬ 
ness  even  thicker  veils  seem  to  be  drawn.  I  mean  spirit 
— whether  human  or  brutal.  The  last  distinction  between 
it  and  matter;  its  relation  to  form,  size,  space,  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  the  tie  that  binds  it  to  the  body  ;  their  interactions ; 
why  the  human  spirit  is  not  able  directly  to  discern  itself, 
or  discover  its  own  exact  situation  in  the  body ;  the  genesis 
of  thought,  feeling,  choice ;  the  philosophy  of  sleep  and 
dreams;  instincts,  heredity,  the  metaphysics  of  free-will, 
responsibility,  and  immortality, — all  such  matters,  how¬ 
ever  speculated  and  dogmatized  upon,  suggest  not  only 
no  end  of  hard  questions,  but  no  end  of  questions  whose 
answers  are  as  far  beyond  sight  as  is  the  remotest  star. 

Whether  there  are  things  besides  matter  and  spirit  that 
go  to  make  up  the  substance  of  the  universe ;  and  if  so 
what  and  how  many  they  are,  who  can  tell  ?  It  certainly 
is  possible  that  our  present  senses  and  consciousness  cover 
only  a  small  part  of  the  constitution  of  Nature.  As  there 
may  be  other  kinds  of  matter  than  those  at  present  known  ; 
as  there  may  be  other  kinds  of  spirit  than  those  we  have 
happened  to  notice  within  our  narrow  beat ;  so  there  may 
be  other  kinds  of  substance  than  the  spiritual  and  mate¬ 
rial — other  kinds  now  known  to  higher  natures  than  ours, 
or  to  ourselves  when  some  dormant  faculty  shall  awake 
and  slip  leashes.  There  is  room  for  such  discoveries  in 
the  great  Cosmos.  Experience  even  seems  to  hint  and  feebly 
promise  them.  But  they  are  Delphic  promises — nebulas 
whose  interior  no  telescope  can  sound. 

Force — what  is  it?  The  word  is  on  the  lips  of  all  men; 
science  just  now  swears  by  it ;  all  Nature  is  quick  with 
the  thing  itself ;  some  of  its  forms  and  laws  and  relations 
are  known ;  but  who  can  be  said  to  know  the  last  essence 
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of  force  ?  Despite  the  endless  discussions  from  time  out 
of  mind,  we  cannot  yet  tell  what  that  is  in  a  thing  which 
enables  it  to  act  on  itself  or  something  else — enables  it  to 
produce  motion  or  tendency  to  motion,  change  or  tend¬ 
ency  to  change — what  it  is  and  how  it  brings  itself  to  bear 
on  its  object.  We  speak  of  chemical  forces,  and  vital 
forces,  of  the  forces  of  gravity,  and  electricity,  and  mag¬ 
netism,  and  heat,  and  spirit — indicating  different  classes  of 
effects  from  which  causes  worthy  of  at  least  different 
names  are  inferred —  but  what  that  something  is  which 
is  common  to  all  these  forces  and  makes  them  such,  and 
what  that  is  which  discriminates  the  essence  of  one  force 
from  another,  nobody  knows — not  even  he  who  says  that 
all  force  is  motion,  and  that  various  forces  are  only  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  motion.  Even  he  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  causation,  especially  on  the  astronomic  field  and  in 
the  endless  intertwinings  and  entanglements  and  strifes  of 
the  celestial  motions,  is  full  of  unresolvable  problems.  Can 
we  answer  such  questions  as  one  can  ask  about  gravity  ? 
Does  it  act  at  infinite  distances  from  its  seat  ?  Isa  medium 
essential  to  its  action  on  remote  objects  ?  Were  a  particle 
or  a  world  created  would  its  attraction  be  felt  at  once  in 
all  parts  of  the  universe  ?  In  whatever  way  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  viewed  they  cry  mystery  at  both  ears.  There 
are  mysteries  enough  in  the  doctrine  of  causation  alone  to 
keep  scientific  thought  on  the  stretch  till  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment. 

Ascending  to  the  realm  of  the  organic,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  presence  of  perhaps  still  profounder  prob¬ 
lems.  Whatever  we  have  learned  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  still  leaves  them 
greatly  in  the  dark.  The  mere  words,  life.,  death,  growth, 
reproduction, — what  a  nest  and  nexus  of  perplexities  and 
impossible  solutions  do  they  suggest  to  us?  Yet  they 
stand  for  matters  that  have  been  in  the  focus  of  all  eyes 
and  thoughts  from  the  beginning.  The  last  foundations 
of  heredity ;  the  structural  termini  of  species,  stature, 
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growth,  period,  and  life — how  wholly  blind  is  our  science 
as  yet,  and  likely  to  be,  in  all  such  matters  ! 

How  many  atoms  compose  the  earth — in  view  of  such 
facts  as  that  a  single  grain  of  copper  can  be  shown  to  be 
composed  of  at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  atoms!  To 
the  infinite  number  making  a  globe  eight  thousand  miles 
in  diameter  add  as  many  infinites  as  there  are  globes  in 
the  whole  heavens.  Now  you  have  a  number  which  you 
can  talk  about,  and  gather  within  the  shining  tentaculse  of 
poetical  description  ;  but  as  to  any  proper  mental  grasp¬ 
ing  of  such  an  abyss  of  figures,  it  cannot  be  done.  So  in 
looking  at  the  sky  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  mystery 
of  incalculable  and  endless  m/mber. 

Also  with  an  equal  myster}^  of  sice.  On  the  earth  we 
find  things  mysteriously  small ;  in  the  heavens  things  mys¬ 
teriously  large.  Here  we  have  not  merely  inanimate  at¬ 
oms  that  are  inconceivably  minute,  but  also  living  beings 
furnished  with  all  the  organs  of  sense  in  the  highest  per¬ 
fection  and  yet  barely  visible  as  so  organized  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope  magnifying  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times. 
And  how  far  may  even  these  living  infinitesimals  be  from 
the  last  minims  of  animated  Nature  !  On  the  other  hand, 
peering  up  through  the  night,  we  discover  a  world  to 
which  our  earth  is  almost  a  nothing — twelve  thousand 
million  times  greater — also  a  system  of  worlds  within 
which  could  be  packed  away,  at  average  star-distances 
from  one  another,  the  cube  of  that  number  of  such  spheres 
— nay,  a  system  that  actually  embraces  within  its  glorious 
rotund  the  whole  materialism  and  spiritualism  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  There  is  magnitude  for  you !  A  magnitude  that 
is  confounding — magnitude  that  is  a  mystery.  Try  your 
powers  upon  it,  and  confess  their  inadequacy.  You  can 
do  nothing.  You  are  lost.  Yet  not  more  so  than  when, 
resigning  telescope  and  telescopic  imagination,  you  take 
up  the  microscope  and,  fancy  aided,  carry  your  observa¬ 
tion  down  among  miracles  of  smallness.  How  far  apart 
these  extremes — both  equally  wonderful !  On  the  one 
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hand  Nature  swelling  into  immeasurable  hugeness,  on  the 
other  dwindling  into  immeasurable  littleness. 

When  the  ancients  wished  to  express  a  vast  difference 
they  said,  toto  orbe.  But  their  orb  was  not  much.  We 
find  in  the  astronomic  field  as  now  known  to  us  a  much 
stronger  figure  at  our  service.  What  an  interval  parts  us 
from  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies?  How  much 
greater  still  the  space  between  us  and  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  and  especially  from  the  last  star  that  appears  in  the 
field  of  the  largest  telescope !  And  yet  what  inexpressi¬ 
ble  distances  beyond  even  that  lie  the  frontiers  of  Nature ! 
We  talk  freely  of  such  distances,  but  who  of  us  under¬ 
stands  them?  We  marshal  long  lines  of  figures  whose 
unit  itself  is  enormous  beyond  comprehension,  and  try  by 
various  comparisons  to  gain  some  faint  conception  of  what 
the  whole  amounts  to ;  but  the  baffling  figures  seem  to 
laugh  at  and  mock  us  as  they  stream  away  and  at  last 
disappear  in  the  depths  of  distance  and  endless  fog.  No 
one  has  tried  to  give  some  just  idea  of  the  larger  astro¬ 
nomical  distances  without  feeling  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
speech  or  symbol  faithfully  to  represent  them.  We  are 
forced  to  content  ourselves  with  some  glittering  generali¬ 
ties — with  flashing  out  into  the  night  some  colored  rocket 
of  poetical  description  ;  and  we  are  glad  of  the  momentary 
blaze,  though  it  does  make  more  sensible  the  greatness  of 
the  darkness.  No  doubt  it  will  always  be  so.  However 
far  our  science  may  advance,  and  culture  expand  our 
powers,  they  will  still  have  to  exclaim  with  astonished  eyes 
and  hands,  and  with  discouragement  painted  on  every  feat¬ 
ure,  Oh,  those  mysterious  distances  ! 

The  simple  transfer  of  an  object  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  by  a  physical  agent  in  immediate  connection  with  it 
is  not  commonly  thought  to  be  mysterious.  But  when 
the  motion  takes  place — without  any  such  agent,  or  with¬ 
out  any  sensible  medium  of  connection  with  such  agent ; 
when  the  motion  is  seen  to  affect  every  thing,  so  that  there 
is  not  an  atom  of  matter  at  absolute  rest  in  all  Nature,  or 
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even  at  rest  relatively  to  the  other  atoms  of  the  same 
body,  and  even  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  that  every  object, 
however  dense  and  rigid  it  may  seem,  consists  of  atoms 
revolving  in  orbits  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
at  intervals  from  one  another  relatively  as  great  as  those 
between  the  members  of  the  Solar  System ;  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  seen  to  be  incessant  as  well  as  universal,  and  some¬ 
times  at  the  rate  of  more  than  180,000  miles  a  second  ;  when 
it  means  the  transfer  through  space  of  huge  worlds  and 
huger  systems  of  worlds  at  the  rate  of  50,000  and  even 
1,200,000  miles  an  hour;  where  such  a  motion  as  this  is 
combined  with  a  thousand  other  motions  woven  together 
inextricably  and  yet  never  interfering  with  one  another 
and  separately  calculable — as  when  a  moon  moves  on  its 
axis,  also  around  its  planet,  also  around  the  sun,  also 
around  the  sun’s  centre  of  revolution,  and  so  on  indefi¬ 
nitely  ;  when  each  of  these  motions  has  superimposed  on 
itself  myriads  of  other  motions  called  perturbations  strug¬ 
gling  toward  all  points  of  the  compass  ;  we  find  ourselves 
as  much  lost  in  this  vast  wilderness  of  motions  as  ever 
was  traveller  in  new  lands  or  babes  in  a  wood.  So  many 
questions  can  be  asked  about  them  that  science  cannot  an¬ 
swer,  nor  hope  to  answer.  What  endless  mazes  !  How 
the  shuttles  fly  through  the  heavens  in  all  directions ; 
weaving  out,  we  know  not  how,  law  and  order  and  stabil¬ 
ity  !  Who  can  disentangle  the  threads  that  make  up  the 
wondrous  web  ?  Where  is  Ariadne  ?  Astronomy  is  help¬ 
less  and  hopeless  in  the  presence  of  such  labyrinths. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  mysterious  motions  we  have 
an  incessant  change  going  on  in  the  aspect  of  the  sky.  A 
chart  of  the  sky  as  the  first  terrestrial  animals  saw  it  would 
differ  very  considerably  from  one  now  made.  Our  earth 
has  a  constant  movement  of  translation  through  space : 
so  that  the  space  it  now  occupies  it  has  never  occupied 
before  and  will  never  occupy  again.  As  much  is  true  of 
ever}’  other  heavenly  body.  So  there  is  a  gradual  change 
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in  the  positions  of  all  the  stars  relative  to  one  another, 
mysteriously  less  than  one  would  expect,  considering  the 
(  enormousness  of  the  celestial  motions,  but  real,  and  one 
that  must  at  last  tell  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  sky. 
But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  change  is  infinitely 
beyond  calculation.  If  we  knew  that  gravity  controlled 
all  these  movements  the  task  would  be  hopeless :  how 
much  more  when  we  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  many 
other  forces  with  quite  different  laws  in  operation !  Indi¬ 
vidual  items  of  this  change  we  can  perceive  and  meas¬ 
ure  ;  but  the  great  sum  total  pours  itself  in  such  floods 
over  the  face  of  Nature  that  we  dare  not  venture  to  launch 
our  exploring  bark  on  any  thing  but  here  and  there  a  creek 
putting  in  from  the  great  Atlantic. 

How  it  happens  that  amid  this  bewildering  maze  of 
movements  no  collision  has  yet  been  noticed  among  the 
stars,  or  seems  to  threaten — what  natural  arrangements, 
if  any,  perpetuate  indefinitely  the  mazy  systems  that,  with 
their  vacuum-centres  and  eccentric  orbits  and  widely  dis¬ 
similar  planes  and  directions  of  revolution,  defy  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  stable  equilibrium  in  the  Solar  System — who 
can  tell?  We  may  get  some  light  on  the  matter  in  partic¬ 
ular  cases ;  but  the  whole  problem  is  plainly  so  large  as 
to  forbid  its  solution  by  any  finite  powers. 

Who  can  suppose  that  our  infant  science  has  done  any 
thing  more  than  make  a  beginning,  an  insignificant  begin¬ 
ning,  on  the  great  field  of  nature  ?  Doubtless,  elements, 
forces,  and  laws  far  more  numerous  than  those  yet  discov¬ 
ered  hide  behind  various  veils.  As  our  pryings  into  the 
world  just  about  us,  and  especially  in  new  places,  are  con- 
y  stantly  being  rewarded  by  new  discoveries,  we  have  rea- 

'  son  to  think  that  if  we  could  transfer  ourselves  to  distant 

worlds  we  should  repeat  this  experience  after  a  still  more 
brilliant  fashion  and  find  whole  kingdoms  of  knowledge 
of  which  we  have  not  now  the  slightest  inkling.  As  a 
man  with  three  senses  ought  not  to  pronounce  it  incredi¬ 
ble  that  there  should  be  five  senses,  revealing  attributes  in 
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Nature  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  so  we  with  our  five 
senses  ought  not  to  pronounce  it  incredible  that  there 
should  be  beings  with  ten  senses,  each  as  different  from  all 
its  fellows  as  sight  is  from  taste,  and  revealing  quite  new 
departments  of  the  creation.  Did  the  stars  come  to  an 
end  just  where  the  naked  eye  ended  its  vision,  or  where 
halted  the  vision  of  any  one  of  the  long  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  of  improving  telescopes  up  to  the  huge  Rossian  ? 
What  astronomer  supposes  that  at  last  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  stars?  And  surely  it  is  likely  rather  than  oth¬ 
erwise  that  essential  Nature  does  not  end  just  where  our 
present  powers  of  observing  it  happen  to  halt — likely 
rather  than  otherwise  that  a  great  realm  of  attributes  to 
which  no  man  in  the  present  life  has  the  key,  and  whose 
name  is  therefore  mystery,  lies  deep  within  the  Nature  that 
we  know. 

What  a  profound  of  exquisite  contrivances  and  uses  ; 
what  prodigal  riches,  beauties,  and  grandeurs ;  what  ear¬ 
nest  and  delighted  study  of  these  things,  and  sacred  pil¬ 
grimages  from  world  to  world  by  radiant  intelligences  for 
the  purpose  of  such  study,  are,  in  all  probability,  hidden 
away  from  us  beyond  yonder  blue  depths !  As  we  are 
continually  finding  new  uses  in  terrestrial  objects,  even 
in  many  which  at  first  seemed  most  forbidding,  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  a  long  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
a  great  deep  of  such  utilities  still  remains  to  be  explored 
just  about  us.  How  much  greater  deeps  must  there  be  in 
the  numberless  other  worlds,  every  one  of  which  was 
made  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  God,  and  to  every  one  of 
which  our  science  is  only  a  tangent !  What  stores  of 
bright  and  precious  things  are  ever  coming  forth  in  drib¬ 
lets  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  and  who  doubts  that 
these  are  mere  hints  and  prophecies  of  what  the  earth 
contains,  and  that  a  genuine  clairvoyance  through  the 
strata  away  to  the  planetary  heart  would  reveal  vaster 
stores  of  silver  and  gold  and  gems  than  ever  shone  in 
dreams  or  Arabian  Nights!  Among  the  innumerable  stars 
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and  their  still  more  numerous  attending  worlds,  how  much 
of  such  wealth  lies  in  hiding — the  stars  from  whose  golden 
light  sometimes  comes  through  our  spectroscopes  the  light 
of  gold!  We  can  only  speak  nebulously;  but  we  more 
than  suspect  that  as  our  eyes  rest  on  the  evening  firma¬ 
ment  there  silently  enters  them  the  sheen  of  inestimable 
riches.  Also,  the  sheen  of  landscapes  without  number 
whose  beauty  and  grandeur  befit  worlds  where  sin  has 
never  reigned,  and  among  which  come  and  go  bright¬ 
winged  intelligences  on  such  pilgrimages  from  the  “  many 
mansions  ”  of  the  central  Heaven  as  we  are  told  have  of¬ 
ten  been  made  to  our  world.  For,  we  cannot  think  that 
our  small  orb  is  the  only  one  to  receive  such  delegations ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  believe  that  far  and  wide  the 
celestial  spaces  are  flashing  with  radiant  forms  hastening 
along  on  sublime  voyages  of  discovery,  and  studying  from 
world  to  world  and  from  system  to  system  the  wondrous 
works  and  ways  of  God.  Mysterious  activities  of  mys¬ 
terious  populations  among  mysteries  of  power  and  wis¬ 
dom  ! 

We  have  our  biographies  of  individuals  and  nations. 
Geologists  undertake  to  give  us  a  sort  of  biography  of 
this  globe  itself.  But  what  we  actually  secure  in  all  such 
cases,  when  sure  of  our  facts  (which  is  not  so  often  as  we 
could  wish),  are  a  few  of  the  easier  and  more  superficial 
particulars  that  go  to  make  up  history.  What  is  recorded 
is  as  nothing  to  what  is  left  unrecorded.  Here  and  there 
a  ray  of  light  touches  a  hill-top ;  or  we  single  out  a  star 
on  the  nearer  outskirts  of  a  nebula  ;  or  we  pick  up  a  stone 
or  shell  or  sea-weed  that  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  ‘  great  and  wide  sea  in  which  are  things  in¬ 
numerable,”  but  whose  abysses  our  eyes  never  penetrate. 
This  is  all  our  terrestrial  history  amounts  to.  As  to  the 
celestial  history  we  know  less.  If  a  complete  history  of  a 
thing  is  a  full  account  of  all  that  has  befallen  its  parts  from 
the  beginning ;  and  if  we  cannot  give  a  full  account  of 
what  has  happened  to  a  single  atom  for  a  single  day. 
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much  less  for  what  is  practically  an  eternity,  what  a  hope¬ 
less  and  unimaginable  unknown  to  us  must  be  the  full  his¬ 
tory  of  a  planetary  system,  and  especially  that  system 
which  embraces  all  Nature  !  We  cannot  put  girdle  about 
such  a  folio  even  in  fancy.  It  exists  in  the  mind  of  God, 
written  out  fully,  down  to  the  minutest  particular  of  punc¬ 
tuation  ;  and  doubtless  each  event,  however  trifling,  has 
left  some  trace  of  itself  in  Nature  which  an  Infinite  Being 
could  read ;  but  to  such  powers  as  ours  such  a  Book  of 
Remembrance  must  ever  be  sealed  with  more  than  seven 
seals — must  be  mysterious  beyond  expression. 

Imbedded  in  these  mysteries  of  history,  and  indeed  a 
part  of  them,  are  mysteries  of  holiness  and  happiness,  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  We  know  of  vast 
cosmical  populations  which  must  have  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  their  relations  to  happiness  and  goodness — we 
know  that  great  numbers  of  these  are  perfectly  good  and 
happy  (but  perfection  in  such  matters  is  itself  a  mystery 
to  us)  while  others  are  correspondingly  wretched  and  sin¬ 
ful.  So  much  we  know  from  Scripture.  But  Scripture 
leaves  heavy  veils  depending  before  the  places  where,  the 
times  when,  the  manner  how,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
the  good  and  bad,  the  happy  and  unhappy,  subsist.  One 
can  ask  no  end  of  questions  about  such  matters  to  which  no 
answer  comes.  So  much  is  unknown  that,  doubtless,  when 
we  “  fly  away”  from  earth  it  will  be  to  surprising  revelations; 
and  yet  such  revelations  as  will  never  exhaust  the  dark¬ 
ness  on  which  they  prey.  It  will  always  be  like  some  far- 
off  stellar  nebula  which  opens  more  and  more  under  suc¬ 
cessive  improvements  of  the  telescope,  but  which  always 
retains  a  background  of  the  unresolved. 

The  material  universe  is  often  called  the  Book  of  Na¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  only  a  book  but  a  history.  It  contains 
within  its  mighty  lids  an  exact  account  of  every  event 
that  has  ever  taken  place,  from  that  remote  time  when  at 
the  creative  word  worlds  began  to  be,  down  to  the  latest 
present.  Nay  more,  it  contains,  and  will  always  contain, 
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innumerable  copies  of  such  event.  There  is  no  danger 
that  the  universe  will  not  always  retain  ample  materials 
for  reconstructing  a  complete  fac-simile  of  its  whole  past. 

Of  course  every  event,  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
world  on  which  light  rests,  sends  off  into  space  in  all  di¬ 
rections  rays  which  only  need  to  be  focused  by  an  eye  in 
order  to  make  visible  pictures  of  itself.  These  rays  will 
never  cease  to  travel  (such  is  the  general  astronomic 
thought) ;  so  that  there  will  always  be  somewhere  in  the 
universe  endless  latent  photographs  of  the  event.  Thus 
the  scene  of  the  creation,  bathed  in  the  new  light,  at  once 
sent  off  copies  of  itself  toward  all  points  of  the  compass 
— copies  which  have  been  flying  ever  since,  and  are  now 
on  the  outskirts  of  that  great  sphere  of  history  which  has 
no  absolute  outskirts ;  and  an  eye  there  gathering  in  the 
flying  rays  would,  if  sufficiently  sensitive,  see  the  same  as 
a  present  reality.  After  the  lapse  of  ages  would  arrive  at 
the  same  point  on  the  wings  of  light  the  picture  of  a  new 
geologic  epoch  :  after  still  other  ages  the  picture  of  Eden 
and  our  first  parents :  after  still  other  ages  the  picture  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross:  and  between  these  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  arriving  intermediate  scenes  both  great  and  small, 
each  at  its  proper  interval  of  time.  If  the  observer  should 
tire  of  waiting  for  great  epochal  events,  such  as  the  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  sight  of  which  the  old  saints  so  hungered 
and  thirsted,  he  would  only  need  to  travel  toward  the 
earth  in  order  to  shorten  his  waiting  ;  and  if  he  could  flash 
in  a  moment  through  the  whole  mighty  interval  to  the 
earth  he  would  successively  meet  and  accumulate  into  a 
moment  images  of  all  the  light-touched  events  on  the  globe 
since  its  creation.  Also,  if  he  should  wish  to  continue  his 
examination  of  any  particular  event,  he  could  do  so  by 
accompanying  the  light  that  reveals  it  at  equal  pace ;  or  if 
he  should  wish  to  protract  the  interval  between  the  arri¬ 
val  of  any  two  events  he  could  do  so  to  any  extent  by 
moving  at  the  proper  velocity  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus,  in  the  infinite  sphere  of  space  that  surrounds  the 
VoL.  XLII.  No.  167.  31 
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earth  the  nearer  regions  are  occupied  by  light  that  con¬ 
tains  potentially  the  story  of  the  most  recent  events,  the 
most  remote  regions  by  that  which  contains  the  story  of 
the  most  remote  events,  and  all  the  intermediate  spaces  by 
pictures  potential  of  all  intermediate  events,  chronologi¬ 
cally  disposed.  And  the  time  will  never  come  when  these 
latent  photographs  will  not  be  winging  their  way  some¬ 
where  in  the  universe,  in  just  the  same  position  relative 
to  one  another  in  space  as  are  the  events  themselves  in 
time.  Every  visible  thing,  down  to  the  smallest,  is  there  ; 
and  every  thing  in  just  the  order  and  interval  of  its  se¬ 
quence,  and  as  many  exact  copies  of  the  series  as  there 
are  radii  of  the  sphere,  less  one.  Like  the  successive 
chapters  in  history,  like  the  slab-records  of  Babylonia  laid 
up  in  due  order  in  the  temple  of  Belus.  Here  are  the  an¬ 
nals  of  all  time  dc  le  into  pictures ;  nothing  neglected 
however  small,  nothing  omitted  because  too  large,  neither 
suppression  nor  distortion  of  the  facts — in  short  the  nat¬ 
ural  Bible  of  history,  without  note  or  comment,  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  tampering  hands;  a  permanent  the¬ 
saurus  and  book  of  reference  as  to  all  facts  that  have  shone 
in  the  light  of  sun  or  star  or  other  luminary. 

But  are  there  not  many  events  which  occur  in  the  dark¬ 
ness — especially  such  as  cannot  bear  the  light  ?  Are  there 
not  still  others  which  shine  but  whose  rays  are  intercepted 
on  all  sides  by  impervious  media — as  by  the  walls  of  win¬ 
dowless  dungeons  or  encompassing  earth-strata  ?  Also, 
are  there  not  spirits  and  spiritual  things,  such  as  thoughts, 
feelings,  purposes,  character,  which  never  directly  reveal 
themselves  by  light,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can¬ 
not  do  so  ?  Will  not  all  such  things  fail  to  get  registered 
in  nature’s  great  House  of  Records  and  universal  archives? 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  spiritual 
thing  that  does  not  so  pulse  on  the  outward  materialism 
that  so  closely  hugs  it  on  every  side  as  to  leave  on  it  some 
characteristic  impression  of  itself — as  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  event  in  the  world  of  matter  ever  takes  place 
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in  absolute  darkness,  or  has  its  outward-going  rays  totally 
cut  off  by  perfectly  opaque  substances.  But,  granting 
that  such  rayless  events  do  occur  in  the  world  of  matter, 
it  seems  plain  that  they  must  so  record  themselves  in  space 
in  all  directions  by  characteristic  micrographs  that  they 
can  well  be  understood  from  them,  by  at  least  a  Divine 
Mind.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must  all  be  faith¬ 
ful  expressions  of  the  source  from  which  they  come  :  like 
fresh  coins  they  must  all  bear  a  picture  of  the  sovereign 
from  whom  they  issue.  No  atom  can  change  its  position 
without  affecting  in  some  way  its  neighbor.  And  this 
amounts  to  saying  that  every  such  change  has  an  endless 
series  of  consequences  in  both  space  and  time.  So  there 
is  everywhere  a  state  of  things  somewhat  different  from 
what  would  have  been  if  that  change  had  not  occurred, 
and  so  a  state  of  things  from  which  the  proper  powers 
could  infer  the  event  which  has  impressed  itself  upon  it. 
From  the  law  of  gravity  it  follows  that  no  particle  can 
undergo  any  change  of  place  without  somewhat  altering 
its  attraction  on  every  other  particle,  always  in  degree 
and  almost  always  in  direction.  But  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  is  not  the  only  means  which  a  particle  has  for 
influencing  other  particles.  It  may  act  chemically  on  its 
immediate  neighbors,  and  this  action  alters  their  relations 
somewhat  both  chemically  and  mechanically  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors ;  and  so  wavelets  of  influence  and  results 
go  out  indefinitely  in  every  direction.  At  whatever  point 
a  wavelet  is  found,  it  carries  wrapped  up  in  itself  all  the  pe¬ 
culiarities,  both  essential  and  circumstantial,  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  cause,  and  the  proper  analytical  powers  could  inter¬ 
pret  the  cause  from  the  result  with  perfect  accuracy  and 
completeness — just  as  our  feebler  analysis  can  resolve  a 
given  planetary  motion  into  the  various  sub-motions  of 
which  it  is  the  resultant,  and  refer  each  one  to  its  own 
cause  ;  this  to  the  moon,  that  to  Venus,  another  to  Mars. 
Thus  every  event  that  occurs  is  itself  a  cause,  casting  off 
in  every  direction  an  infinite  number  of  autographs,  as  it 
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were,  which  if  studied  under  sufficient  magnifiers  can  be 
made  to  surrender  every  feature  of  the  cause  however 
minute.  As  every  man’s  handwriting  has  its  peculiarity 
by  which  an  expert  can  identify  him  :  as  every  man’s  hand¬ 
writing  at  a  given  time  contains  the  whole  story  of  those 
physical  and  spiritual  conditions  whose  resultant  at  the 
time  guided  his  pen,  though  the  deciphering  is  too  much 
for  us,  so  every  event  is  really  a  chirography  in  whose 
mazy  strokes  is  accurately  registered  a  full  account  of  all 
the  influences  which  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

Certainly  the  ongoings  of  all  Nature  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  would  overwhelm  with  their  countless  items  the 
memory  and  comprehension  of  the  most  gifted  scholar. 
How  much  more  these  ongoings  from  the  beginning  till 
now  !  How  much  more  still  the  infinite  records  of  these 
endless  movements  indelibly  written  in  scientific  cipher 
on  all  the  broad  face  and  profound  heart  of  the  creation — 
the  lines  crossed  and  recrossed,  imposed  and  superim¬ 
posed,  woven  and  interwoven,  beyond  all  the  interpreting 
powers  of  man  for  a  single  solid  sentence  of  the  mighty  scrip¬ 
ture,  though  we  are  able  to  make  out  here  and  there  a  letter 
and  perchance  a  word  which  we  call  science.  In  the  al¬ 
coves  of  this  immense  librarium,  this  inter-stellar  Alexan¬ 
drian  that  will  never  suffer  arson,  we  linger  and  wonder — 
we  glance  along  its  mighty  corridors  to  where  the  vista 
ends  in  a  star — we  gaze  up  its  dizzy  altitudes  and  stages 
where  tomes  rise  o’er  tomes,  archives  o’er  archives,  without 
end.  Hugest  bibliotheca,  hieroglyph,  chronograph,  mys¬ 
tery  !  Will  it  ever  cease  to  be  such  ?  Where  will  you 
find  a  surer  or  a  greater?  In  the  fact  yet  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  ? 

Yes,  the  celestial  spaces  contain  a  greater  mystery  than 
any  we  have  yet  mentioned,  viz.,  that  of  God.  Some¬ 
where  out  in  yonder  sublime  material  heavens,  in  the 
midst  of  a  still  sublimer  created  spiritual  realm  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  material  was  made,  dwells  a  Person  to 
whom  belongs  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  self-exist- 
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ence,  trinity  in  unity,  creative  force,  omniscience  as  well  as 
omnipotence ;  and  whose  sceptre  touches  without  excep¬ 
tion  and  with  infinite  ease  every  atom  and  event  in  the 
universe.  That  such  a  Being  is,  we  can  understand,  but 
who  can  understand  such  a  Being?  I  lift  up  my  hand  to 
the  glowing  firmament  and  challenge  answer  from  every 
star.  “  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Is  there 
not  a  voice  in  all  the  populous  heavens  to  cry  back.  Yes?” 
And  a  voice  does  come  to  me — I  cover  my  face  as  I  listen. 
“  Yes,  I  know  Him.  I  have  computed  his  eternity,  I  have 
sounded  his  knowledge  and  power,  I  have  measured  his 
goodness,  I  have  bounded  all  his  faculties  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  I  have  taken  the  altitude  of  his  throne. 
Yes,  I  know  Him  altogether.”  That  voice  thrills  me 
through  and  through.  Yes,  Lord,  it  is  even  so.  There 
is  One  that  can  well  say  even  as  much  as  this.  It  is  tiiy’- 
SELF.  But  every  creature,  from  brute  to  supreme  arch¬ 
angel,  is  either  dumb  or  says.  Touching  the  Almighty  we 
cannot  find  him  out.  His  greatness  is  unsearchable. 
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Period  II. — The  Study  of  Herrew  among  Christians 
(a.d.  1500-1700). 

With  the  more  general  study  of  antiquity  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Reformation,  and  received  a  new  impulse  from 
it,  there  began  also  amongst  Christians  the  revival  of  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  the  original  language 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Luther  himself  declared  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
establishment  of  an  enlightened  creed,  and  recommended 
it  with  almost  vehement  zeal.  “  Scanty  as  the  measure  of 
my  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  language 
is,  I  would  not  barter  that  which  I  possess  for  all  the 

treasures  of  the  universe . There  are  some  who, 

when  they  have  learned  to  pronounce  a  Hebrew  word, 
immediately  think  themselves  the  masters  of  that  sacred 
language.  Unless  we  have  command  of  it,  they  will  there¬ 
upon  ridicule  and  insult  us  as  asses ;  but  if  we  also  are 
armed  with  a  knowledge  of  this  language  we  shall  be  able 
to  shut  up  their  impudent  mouths.”  *  As  Luther,  so  thought 

•  Continued  from  vol.  xli.  p.  477,  July,  1884. 

^  Luther’s  words  run  thus  in  Latin  :  “  Etsi  exigua  sit  mea  linguae  Hebrai- 

cae  notitia,  cum  omnibus  tamen  totius  mundi  gazis  non  commutarem . 

Qui,  cum  unam  Ebraeam  vocem  sonare  didicerunt,  statim  putant,  se 
magistros  hujus  sacrae  linguae.  Ibi  nisi  nos  earn  tenuerimus  tanquam 
assinis  illudent  et  insultabunt ;  sin  autem  nos  quoque  muniti  fuerimus  cog- 
nitione  hujus  linguae,  poterimus  eis  impudens  os  obstruere.”  An  interest¬ 
ing  article  by  Professor  Delitzsch  on  Luther  as  Hebraist  is  found  in 
Luthardt’s  Allgemeine  Evangel.  Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung,  Leipzig,  Nov. 
10,  1883. 
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Melanchthon.  “  It  is  necessary,”  said  the  praeceptor  Ger- 
maniaCy  “to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  in  the  church ;  for,  although  there  are  extant  inter¬ 
pretations  necessary  for  the  people,  yet  God  wills  there 
should  always  be  witnesses  of  those  interpretations.  He 
wills  that  upon  obscure  passages  the  fountains  be  con¬ 
sulted . How  much  clearer  the  meaning  is  to  those 

who  are  acquainted  with  the  fountains,  the  skilful  are 
able  to  judge.  This  is  plain,  that,  when  the  language  of 
the  prophets  is  known,  ingenious  minds  are  delighted  with 
the  certainty  of  the  sense.”  His  exhortation  and  example 
were  not  in  vain.  Many  hastened  to  acquire  the  Hebrew, 
even  under  many  difficulties  and  by  sacrifices;  and  they 
prized  it  as  a  most  precious  accomplishment.  Not  only 
were  the  works  of  the  old  Jewish  grammarians  —  the 
almost  exclusive  sources  of  the  earlier  Christian  Hebra¬ 
ists —  studied,  but  learned  Jews  themselves  were  sought  for 
as  teachers.  Thus  Jacob  Jehiel  Loanz,  of  Linz,  and  Oba- 
diah  ben  Jacob  de  Sforno*  were  the  distinguished  teach¬ 
ers  of  Reuchlin;  Jochanan  Allemano  was  the  friend  and 
preceptor  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  the  famous  Elias 
Levita  guided  the  studies  of  Cardinal  Aegidius  de 
Viterbo. 

Before,  however,  we  speak  of  the  Christian  Hebraists, 
let  us  glance  at  the  principal  Jezuish  grammarians  of  that 
period : 

I.  Elijah  ben  Asher  Hallevi,  called  also  Elias  Levita 
Habbaehury  whom  R.  Simon  praises  as  “  sans  doute  le  plus 
savant  critique  des  Juifs,  qu’il  a  tous  surpasses  dans  Tart 
de  la  Grammaire,”®  was  born  in  1472,  and  died  at  Venice 
in  1549.  At  Rome,  where  he  instructed  the  Cardinal 
Egidio  of  Viterbo  in  Hebrew,  he  wrote,  in  1518,  his 

'  Comp.  Pick  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Obadiah. 

*  Comp,  the  articles  Elias  Levita  in  the  Cyclopaedias  of  Kitto,  McClintock 
and  Strong,  Herzog,  and  Schaff-Herzog ;  but  more  especially  Ginsburg’s 
biography  in  his  edition  of  the  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth. 

^  Histoire  Critique  de  Vieux  Test,,  p.  177. 
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great  grammar,  ^^nan,'  at  the  suggestion  and  for  the  use  of 
the  cardinal.  This  grammar,  which  was  the  Gesenius  of 
the  time,  he  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  dis¬ 
cusses  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verbs;  the  second,  the 
changes  in  the  vowel-points  of  the  different  conjugations; 
the  third,  the  regular  nouns ;  and  the  fourth,  the  irregular 
nouns.  In  the  same  year  he  also  completed  and  printed 
a  treatise  on  the  irregular  words  in  the  Bible,  entitled 
naainn  "isp,  “The  Book  on  Compounds,”  because  it  treats 
of  words  composed  of  different  words  and  conjugations.’’ 
In  1520  he  published  at  Pesaro  a  rhymed  treatise,  entitled 
'i?.*]?'*  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part,  which  is 
preceded  by  a  separate  introduction  and  table  of  contents, 
discusses,  in  thirteen  stanzas  or  poems,  the  laws  of  the 
letters,  the  vowel-points,  and  the  accents,  and  is  denomi¬ 
nated  '"n'p*  pna,  “  The  Poetical  Section.”  In  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  also  preceded  by  a  separate  introduction 
and  table  of  contents,  he  discusses,  in  thirteen  chapters 
written  in  prose,  the  different  parts  of  speech,  hence 
called  “  The  Section  on  the  Different  Kinds  of  Words,” 
D'mi  pis.  The  third  section,  preceded  by  an  introduction 
only,  treats  of  the  numbers  and  genders  of  the  several 
parts  of  speech,  and  is  styled  “  The  Section  of  Rules,” 
nnsn  p"is.  The  fourth  section  treats  on  the  seven  servile 
letters  and  hence  is  denominated  “  The  Section 

on  the  Servilcs,”  D'unrsirn  pis. 

In  1527,  when  Rome  was  plundered  by  the  Imperialists 
under  Charles  V.,  Elias  went  to  Venice,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1538  his  celebrated  Masoreth  Hammasorcth,^ 
npjDsn  npiDD.  This  work  is  remarkable,  since,  in  the  third 

‘  Published  at  Rome,  and  often  since.  Last  ed.,  Grodno,  1822.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  S.  Milnster,  and  published  under  the  title,  pnplH  ISD, 
Grammatica  Hebraica,  Latinitate  donata.  Basel,  1525. 

^  Also  translated  into  Latin  by  Milnster. 

*  Latin  translation  by  Milnster,  Basel,  1527. 

••German  translation  by  Chr.  G.  Meyer,  annotated  by  Semler,  Halle, 
1772;  but  the  most  complete  and  carefully  executed  English  translation. 
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introduction,  Levita  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  vowel- 
points  now  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  not  of 
the  same  antiquity  with  the  text ;  but  that  they  were 
inserted  and  put  there  by  the  Massorites  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Christ;  thus  calling  forth  not  only  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  a  controversy  which  raged  for  more  than  three 
centuries.* 


Twelve  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Maso- 
rcth  HammasorethJ  Levita  published  a  treatise  on  the  laws 
of  the  accents,  entitled  DVe  nao,  “  The  Book  of  Good 
Sefise,"  consisting  of  eight  sections.*  In  1540  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Paul  Fagius  to  assist  him  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Hebrew  printing-office,  and  in  the  publication  of 
several  Hebrew  books,  at  Isny,  in  Suabia.  He  remained 
at  Isny  until  1547,  where  he  published  a  lexicon,  entitled 
“  The  TishbiteJ  '3^^.  comprising  712  words  used  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Jewish  literature.®  In  the  same  year  he  carried  through 
the  press  a  Chaldee  lexicon,  called  “  Methurgeman,” 

“TV/r  Interpreter."  In  the  year  following  (1542)  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Technical  Hebrew  Words  or 
Nomenclature,  in  four  columns:  Judaeo-German, 

Hebrew,  Latin  (by  Fagius),  and  German;  which  was 
afterward  republished,  with  an  additional  column,  by  Dru- 
sius  the  son,  containing  the  corresponding  Greek,  and 
enriched  by  Drusius  the  father,  Franeker,  1652. 

In  1547  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  died  there  in  1549. 

2.  Abraham  de  Balmes,  of  Lecci  (i 450-1 523),  a  physician, 
philosopher,  and  grammarian,  is  the  author  of  a  very  val¬ 
uable  and  often-quoted  grammar  the  Ewald 


together  with  a  critical  edition  of  the  original,  is  that  published  by  Ch.  D. 
Ginsburg,  London,  1867,  under  the  title.  The  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth  of 
Elias  Levita,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

'  Comp.  Pick,  art.  Vowel-points,  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclop. 

*  Venice,  1538. 

“Translated  into  Latin  by  P.  Fagius;  Opusculum  recens  Hebraicum,  .  .  . 
Isny, 1541. 
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among  Hebrew  students,  in  which  he  frequently  opposed 
David  Kimchi.' 

3.  Samuel  ben  Elchanan  Archevolti,  of  Padua,  wrote  a 
work  on  grammar,  composition,  an  prosody,  entitled 
DKQnnJny,  in  thirty-two  chapters  (Venice,  1602),  in  which 
he  combats  Levita’s  views  regarding  the  later  origin  of 
the  vowel-points. 

4.  Isaac  ben  Samuel  Hallevi,  of  Posen,  is  the  author  of 
pny  a  grammar  in  seven  sections,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  rational  treatment  of  the 
language.* 

5.  Judah  ben  David  Neumark,  or  Loeb  Hanau,  author  of 
rn^n'  enb*.  a  Hebrew  grammar  in  six  sections,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  best  Jewish  grammarians.* 

6.  Solomon  ben  Melech,  the  author  of  'Bi'  ^^30  (Constant., 
1549;  Amsterd.,  1660-61,  1684);  Immanuel  di  Benevento,oi 
Mantua,  author  of  in  nnij  (Mantua,  1557);  Jacob  Finzo, 
author  of  Dibrey  Agiir  (Venice,  1605);  and  others." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  reverence  of  the  Fathers  for 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  language  was  so  little 
known  in  Christian  antiquity  that,  excepting  the  authors 
of  the  Peshito  translation,  the  only  persons  who  distin¬ 
guished  themselves,  and  became  famous  for  it,  were  Ori- 
gen,  whose  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  moderate,  and 
Jerome,  whose  knowledge  was  considerable  for  that  period.* 

'  Edited,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  a  treatise  on  the  accents,  by  Calo 
Calonymus,  Venice,  1523. 

*  First  published  at  Prague,  1628.  “  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1693. 

■•Comp.  Luzzato,  Proleg.  pp.  58-66;  Steinschneider,  Jildische  Literatur, 

p.  459- 

*  In  his  able  article,  Hebrew  Learning  among  the  Fathers  (in  Smith  and 
Wace’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  vol.  ii,  London,  1880),  Mr.  C.  J. 
Elliott  thus  sums  up  his  inquiry  :  “  With  the  exception  of  Jerome,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  Origen,  none  of  the  early  Christian  writers  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  Hebrew  which  was  worthy  of  the  name.  The  knowledge 
possessed  by  Epiphanius,  to  whom  we  may  perhaps  add  Eusebius  and 
Theodoret,  was  of  an  extremely  superficial  character,  and  served  only,  if, 
indeed,  it  extended  so  far  as,  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
great  work  of  Origen.  Origen’s  scholarship  was  also  very  rude  and  ele- 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  pre¬ 
served  in  the  church  by  converted  Jews,  TxsPaulus  Burgen- 
jw(ti435),'  and  even  by  Christian  scholars,  of  whom  the 
most  notable  were  the  Dominican  controversialist,  Ray¬ 
mond  Martini  (+1284),*  and  the  Franciscan  Nicolaus  de 
Lyra  (ti34i),  through  whose  popular  commentaries®  the 
exegesis  of  Rashi  was  conveyed  to  Luther,  and  largely 
influenced  his  interpretation  of  Scripture/ 

mentary  ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  the  Hexapla 
represented  the  fruit  of  his  own  investigations,  or  the  results  of  his  wise 
and  laborious  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  of  others.  The  name  of 
Jerome  stands  out  conspicuously,  alike  upon  the  roll  of  his  predecessors 
and  of  his  successors,  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  by  far  the  most 
distinguished,  perhaps  the  only,  Christian  writer  of  antiquity  who  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  an  independent  use  of  his  Hebrew  acquirements,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  Christian  church  will  ever  owe  an  inestimable  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  preservation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  results  of  Origen's  labors, 
and  still  more  for  that  unrivalled  and  imperishable  work  which  has  been  not 
inaptly  described  as  having  ‘  remained  for  eight  centuries  the  bulwark  of 
Western  Christianity,’  ” 

'  See  Pick,  Paulus  Burgensis,  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclop. 

*  It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed  that  this  Dominican,  long  before  Levita, 
regarded  the  vowel-points  as  later  inventions.  In  his  Pugio  Fidei  (second 
ed.  Leips.,  1674)  on  Hos.  ix.  12,  he  remarks;  “Caeterum  sciendum,  quod 
nec  Moyses  punctavit  legem,  unde  Judaei  non  habent  earn  cum  punctis,  1.  e., 
cum  vocalibus  scriptam  in  rotulis  suis ;  nec  aliquis  ex  prophetis  punctavit 
librum  suum  ;  sed  duo  Judaei,  quorum  unus  dictus.est  Nephtali,  alter  vero 
Ben-Acher,  totum  Vetum  Testamentum  punctasse  leguntur ;  quae  quidam 
puncta  cum  quibusdam  virgulis  sunt  loco  vocalium  apud  eos ;  cum  quae 
venissent  ad  locum  istum,  et  secundum  orthographiam  debuissent  punctare 
incarnationc  men,  punctaverunt  'niD2  recessu  meo,  ut  opus  incarna- 
tionis  removerunt  a  Deo.” 

^Postillae  Perpetuae  in  Universa  Biblia  (Rome,  1471,  5  vols.  fol.;  bested. 
Antw.,  1634,  6  vols.  fol,), 

■•See  Siegfried;  Rashi’s  Einfluss  auf  Nicolaus  von  Lira  und  Luther,  etc. 
(Merx’  Archiv  fUr  wissensch.  Erforschung  des  A,  Test.  i.  428;  ii,  38).  By 
his  thorough  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  Lyra  became  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whence  the  couplet  on 
Luther’s  exegetical  labor  by  Pflug,  bishop  of  Naumburg; 

“Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset 
Lutherus  non  saltasset,” 
which  has  been  paraphrased  ; 
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But  there  was  no  continuous  tradition  of  Hebrew  study 
apart  from  the  Jews;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  revival  of  independent  scholarship  kindled  the  desire 
to  add  a  third  learned  language  to  Latin  and  Greek,  only 
the  most  ardent  zeal  could  conquer  the  obstacles  that  lay 
in  the  way.  Orthodox  Jews  refused  to  teach  those  who 
were  not  of  their  faith ; '  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  big¬ 
otry  of  ignorant  churchmen  desired  nothing  better  than 
the  entire  suppression  of  Jewish  learning,  and  regarded 
every  one  who  studied  or  encouraged  the  study  of  Hebrew 
as  a  Jew.  To  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  instruction  in 
Hebrew  we  must  also  add  the  scarcity  of  books,  for,  as 
we  know,  the  first  Hebrew  Bible  was  not  printed  before 
the  year  1488,*  and  some  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
to  be  had  in  Germany.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties, 
there  was  a  great  thirst  after  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  the  cause  of  learning  found  its  champion  in  John 
Reuchlin,  whose  victorious  contest  with  Johann  Pfeffer- 
korfd  and  the  Cologne  obscurantists  established  the  claim 
of  Hebrew  studies  on  scholarship  and  the  church. 

As  there  were  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  there 
also  were  some  Hebraists  before  Reuchlin,  as  the  two 
Tiibingen  professors,  Wilhelm  Raymundi  and  Conrad  Sum- 
merhart*  whose  pupil,  Conrad  Pellieanus  (+1556),  composed 
the  first  Hebrew  grammar,  modo  legendi  et  intelligendi 

“  If  Lyra  had  not  harped  on  profanation 
Luther  had  not  planned  the  Reformation." 

*  Reuchlin  says  in  the  preface  to  the  third  book  of  the  Rudimenta  :  “  .  .  .  . 

cum  nostrates  Judaei . neminem  in  eorum  lingua  erudire  velint  idque 

recusant  cujusdam  Rabi  Ami  auctoritate,  qui  in  Talmud  ita  dixit :  Non 
explanantur  verba  legis  cuiquam  gentili  eo  quod  scriptum  est  qui  adnuntiat 
verba  sua  Jacob,  praecepta  sua  et  judicia  sua  Israel,  non  fecit  similiter  omni 
genti.” 

*  De  Rossi,  Annales  Hebraei  Typographici,  Sec.  xv,  Parma,  1795. 

*  Pick,  art.  John  Pfefferkorn,  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia. 

*  Schnurrer.  Nachrichten  von  den  Lehrern  der  hebr.  Literatur  in  Tubingen, 
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Hebraeuin  (Strassburg,  1504),'  whilst  a  monk  at  Tubingen, 
and  only  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-six  years  of  age.* 
Besides  these  we  must  mention  Sebastian  Mnrrho,  of  Col¬ 
mar,  and  a  friend  of  Wimpheling  and  Reuchlin,  John  IVes- 
sel.^  But  the  man  who  opened  up  the  path  to  the  scientific 
cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  who  laid  the 
foundation  to  the  study  of  this  language  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  at  least  in  Germany,"  was 

I.  John  Reuchlin. 

John  Reuchlin"  was  born  at  Pforzheim  in  1455,  and  died 
at  Stuttgart  in  1523.  His  teachers  in  Hebrew  were  Jehiel 
Loanz  and  Obadiah  Sforno.  In  1498  he  commenced  his 
instruction  in  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg,  which,  however, 
was  done  privately  on  account  of  the  fanaticism  of  the 
monks.  Besides  at  Heidelberg,  he  also  instructed  at 
Ingolstadt,  where  John  Forster,  John  Eck,  and  Jacob 
Ceporinus  were  among  his  pupils;  at  Stuttgart,  where 
Christopher  Schilling,  John  CEcolampadius,  John  Cella- 
rius,  Bartholomew  Caesar,  and  others  attended  his  lect¬ 
ures.  Besides  this  oral  instruction,  he  prepared  for  learn¬ 
ers  his  Rudimenta  linguae  hebraicae  una  cum  Lexico  (Phor- 
cae,  1506),  which  he  closed  with  these  words:  ^^Exegi 
monumentum  acre  perennius."  As  an  apology  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  work,  he  quotes  a  constitution  of  Pope 

’  Reprinted  in  fac-simile  by  E.  Nestle  (Tubingen,  1877),  reviewed  by 
Kautzsch  in  SchUrer’s  Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1878,  No.  19. 

*  A  lively  picture  of  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  Hebrew  study 
is  found  in  Das  Chronikon  des  Konrad  Pellikan,  ed.  B.  Riggenbach  (Basle, 
1872). 

•*  His  life  is  given  by  Ullmann,  Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation  (Ham¬ 
burg,  1842),  ii.  pp.  285-685.  English  translation  by  R.  Menzies,  Reform¬ 
ers  before  the  Reformation  (Edinburgh,  1855),  2  vols. 

^On  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  England,  see  Welton,  John  Lightfoot  (Leips., 
1878),  p.  129.  In  Italy,  Hebrew  was  cultivated  by  Pico  of  Mirandola  (ti494), 
in  France  by  Santes  Pagninus  (•|•I527)  and  F.  Vatablus  (fi547). 

•'Comp.  L.  Geiger,  Johann  Reuchlin  (Leips.,  1871),  and  Studium  der  hebr. 
Sprache  in  Deutschland  vom  Ende  des  XV.  bis  zur  Mitte  des  XVI.  Jahr- 
hunderts  (Breslau,  1870). 
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Clement  V.,  who  allowed  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  how 
little  prepared  he  thinks  the  readers  of  his  work,  he  indi¬ 
cates  by  the  exhortation  to  read  this  work  not  like  others, 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  but  from  the  right  to  the  left.* 
The  whole  is  divided  in  three  parts:  the  first  speaks  of 
the  necessary  requirements  for  the  reading  of  Hebrew, 
viz.,  of  the  alphabet,  vowels,  and  syllables,  pp.  5-8;  pp. 
9-31  contain  reading  exercises;  and  pp.  32-259,  the  first 
part  of  the  lexicon,  comprising  letters  N  to  3 ;  the  second 
part,  pp.  260-545,  contains  the  second  part  of  the  lexicon, 
from  letters  to  ri;  the  third  part,  pp.  546-621,  contains 
the  grammar  proper.  In  the  preparation  of  his  work  he 
followed  Kimehi’s  Sepher  Michlol.  He  followed  his  own 
method,  freeing  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  old 
traditional  ways.  He  often  corrected  the  translation  of 
Jerome  and  Nicolaus  de  Lyra.  But  the  same  right  which 
Jerome  claimed  for  himself  with  regard  to  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  Lyra  with  regard  to  Jerome,  and  Paul  of 
Burgos  concerning  Lyra,  he  also  claimed  for  himself;  and 
though  he  held  them  in  high  esteem,  yet  truth  was  to 
him  above  every  thing.*  Besides  the  Rudimenta^  he  wrote 
De  aeeentibus  et  orthographia  linguae  Hebraieae  (Hagenau, 
1518). 

Another  famous  Hebraist  of  this  time  is  the  Jewish 
convert, 

2.  Matthaus  Adrianus. 

He  was  the  teacher  of  Pellikan  and  of  Wolfgang  Fabrieius 
Capito.  In  1513  Adrianus  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
instructed  in  Hebrew  privately,  and  where  the  famous 

'  Canon  ;  “  Non  est  liber  legendus  hie  ceu  caeteri 

Faciem  sinistra  dextera  dorsum  tene 
Et  de  sinistra  paginas  ad  dexteram 
Quaecunquae  verte  quae  latine  videris 
Legito  latine  hebraea  si  sint  insita 
A  dextera  legenda  sunt  sinistrorsum.” 

*  “(^uamquam  enim  Hieronymum  sanctum  veneror  ut  angelum,  et  I.yram 
colo  ut  magistrum,  tamen  adoro  veritatem  ut  deum.”  Preface  to  the  third  part. 
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John  Brent and  John  (Ecolampadins'*  were  among  his 
pupils.  In  1517  we  find  Adrianus  at  Liege,  where  he 
instructed  Berselius,  a  friend  of  Erasmus.  In  the  same 
year  we  find  him  also  at  Louvain,  where  Sebastian  Nucenus 
was  among  his  pupils.  For  some  time  he  was  also  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Wittenberg,  which  he  left  in  1521.  When  and 
where  he  died  is  unknown.  Adrianus®  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Hebraists  of  his  time.  He  is  the  author  of  Intro- 
ductio  ad  lingnam  hebraeam  (Basil.,  1518;  Haganoae,  1519), 
and  his  O  ratio  de  linguaruni  laude,  Lovanii  habit  a  (A.  1519), 
was  published,  Wittenberg,  1520. 

More  prominent  than  Adrianus  was  Reuchlin’s  pupil, 

3.  Johann  Roschenstcin. 

He"  was  born  in  1472  at  Esslingen.  On  account  of  his 
great  Hebrew  knowledge  he  was  thought  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  had  much  to  suffer.  For  some  time  he  in¬ 
structed  in  Hebrew  at  Augsburg,  Ingolstadt,  Wittenberg, 
and  Heidelberg.  He  died  after  1530.  Among  his  pupils 
we  mention  Caspar  Amman,  Johann  Eck,  and  Sebastian 
Sperantius,  bishop  of  Brixen.  At  Wittenberg,  Boschen- 
stein  published  a  Hebrew  grammar,  Hebraicae  Grainmati- 
cae  institutiones  studiosis  sanctac  linguae,  1518.  In  this  gram¬ 
mar,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he 
speaks  of  his  adversities  in  the  following  manner:  “The 
Jews  hated  me,  because  I  taught  a  science  hitherto  un¬ 
known  to  Christians;  unlettered  and  uneducated  priests 
accused  me  of  associating  with  Jews,  whereas  I  only 
made  use  of  them  so  far  as  to  carry  their  wild  vines  into 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.”  ‘  At  Augsburg  he  undertook 

'  Heyschlag,  Leben  des  Hrenz,  p.  330. 

Herzog,  J.  (Kcolampadius,  in  Herzog  and  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia. 

•'Comp.  L.  Geiger,  Studium,  p.  41  sq. 

■•Geiger,  1.  c.  p.  48  sq. 

“  Odio  Judaeis  eram  quod  literas  publicarem  hactenus  vulgo  Christiano 
ignotas,  a  plerisque  indoctis  et  male  imbutis  sacrificis  criminabar  judaice 
consuetudinis  quibuscum  eatenus  conversatus  sum  quatenus  feraces  eis 
vites  auferrem  in  vineam  domini  conserendas.” 
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a  new  edition  of  Moses  Kimchi’s  grammar  at  the  wish  of 
the  publisher  Sigismund  Grimm.* 

The  learning  of  Hebrew  was  also  promoted  by  two 
pupils  of  the  famous  Elias  Levita,  Paul  Fagius  and  Sebas¬ 
tian  Munster. 

4.  Paul  Fagius 

was  born  in  1504.“  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Strassburg,  but  most  of  his  time  he  spent  at 
Isny,  even  after  he  had  left  Strassburg  in  1537.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Johann  Drakonites,  Martin  Crusius,  Jacob 
Hartmann,  and  Jacob  Vclocianus.  At  Isny,  Fagius  estab¬ 
lished  a  Hebrew  printing-office,  from  which  he  issued,  in 
1541,  Levita’s  Tishbi  in  a  Latin  translation.  Besides  Lev- 
ita’s  works,  he  also  edited  the  writings  of  other  Jewish 
scholars.  Of  his  own  writings,  we  mention  his  Hebrew 
grammar,  Compendiaria  isagoge  in  linguam  hebraeam,  1543. 
In  1549  Fagius  was  called  to  Cambridge  in  England  as 
King’s  Reader  of  Hebrew ;  he  did  not,  however,  live  long 
enough  to  enter  upon  his  duties.  He  died  November  12, 
1 549,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Elias  Levita  died. 

A  greater  Hebraist  than  Paul  Fagius  was 
5.  Sebastian  Miinster. 

He  was  born  at  Ingelheim  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1489. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  Stap- 
fer  and  Reuchlin  became  his  teachers.  He  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  at  Basle, 
where  he  died  May  23,  1552.  He  was  proud  of  his  He¬ 
brew  learning,  and  regarded  himself,  besides  Reuchlin  and 
Pellicanus,  as  the  third  who  had  really  promoted  the  study 
of  Hebrew;*  and  John  Eck  said  of  him  that  there  never 

'  Kudimenta  Hebraica  Mosche  Kimchi  revisa,  Augsburg,  1520.  Comp. 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  vol.  iii.  p.  810. 

*  Geiger,  1.  c.  p.  65  sq, 

*  In  the  preface  to  his  Opus  Consummatum,  he  says:  “Primus  omnium 
qui  nostro  aevo  colere  et  plantare  coepit  hebraicam  linquam,  fuit  doctissimus 

vir  Johan.  Reuchlin  sive  Capnion . huic  fere  coaevus  in  hoc  sacro 

studio,  incomparabilis  ille  vir,  dominus  Conradus  Pellicanus . his  ego 

tertius  accessi,  anno  scilicet  Christi  1509. 
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was  a  man  in  Germany  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  language  as  Munster.*  He  translated  the 
works  of  Levita,  published  a  revised  edition  of  Reuchlin’s 
Grammar  (1537),  and  translated  some  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Latin.  He  even  went  a  step  farther,  and 
published  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  with  a  new  Latin 
translation.*  If  he  had  done  nothing  more  besides  the 
publication  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  he 
would  deserve  an  honorable  place  in  the  galaxy  of  those 
who  promoted  Hebrew  learning.  But  he  did  more  than 
this.  With  the  aid  of  Jewish  writers,  whose  works  he  con¬ 
sulted,  he  prepared  a  new  Latin  translation,  thus  putting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  church,  which  acknowledged 
Jerome’s  translation.  Munster  was  also  the  first  to  write 
a  Chaldee  grammar.* 

A  greater  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  studies 
of  the  universities.  At  Heidelberg,  where  Reuchlin  and 
M.  Adrianus  had  taught  it  privately,  in  1521  Boschenstein 
was  appointed  the  first  public  teacher.  Having  resigned 
his  position  in  1522,  the  chair  of  Hebrew  remained  vacant 
till  1524,  when  Sebastian  Munster  was  appointed.  He 
occupied  his  position  till  1527.  His  successors  were  very 
insignificant.  In  1551  the  Jewish  convert  Paul  Staffel- 

'  In  Super  Aggaeo  Propheta  Jo.  Eckii  Commentarius  (Solingen,  1538),  we 
read;  “  Nam  cum  Munsterus  frequenti  studio  et  diligentia  non  poenitenda 
tantum  in  Hebraeis  literis  profecerit,  quantum  vix  alius  in  Germania  et 
cum  Judaeis  sermone  patrio  ausus  sit  congredi,  verebar  ne  Judaei  supra 
modum  captiosi  nobis  Christianis  insultarent :  Ecce  hie  vester  Rabi  Mun¬ 
sterus,  qui  plurimum  doctus  in  lingua  sancta  apud  nos  famatur,  religiosus  ex 
divi  Francisi  ordine,  unde  reputatior  apud  vos  Nazarenos  habetur.” 

*Comp.  Rosenmilller,  Handbuch  fUr  die  Literatur  der  bibl.  Kritik  und 
Exegese  (Gottingen,  1797),  vol.  i.  p.  269  sq. 

^Chaldaica  grammatica  ante  hac  a  nemine  attentata,  sed  jam  primum  per 
Sebastianum  Munsterum  conscripta  et  aedita,  non  tarn  ad  Chaldaicos  inter- 
pretes  quam  Hebraeorum  commentarios  intelligendos  liebraicae  linguae 
studiosis  utilissima  ....  Hasilea  MDXXV’^II.  For  Milnster’s  grammatical 
and  lexical  works,  comp.  Steinschneider,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1859),  pp.  96-8;  FUrst,  Bibliotha  Judaica,  ii.  p.  407  sq.;  Geiger, 
Studium,  p.  74  sq. 

Vol.  XI.II.  No.  167. 
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Steiner '  was  appointed.  How  long  he  was  professor  there 
is  unknown.  Looking  at  Wittenberg,  we  find  there,  after 
the  refusal  of  Reuchlin,  as  first  Hebrew  teacher,  John 
Bbschenstein,  who  was  followed  by  Bartholomew  Caesar. 
Matthias  Adrianus  remained  at  Wittenberg  only  a  short 
time,  and  was  succeeded  in  1521  by  Matthias  Aurogallus. 
He  died  November  10,  1543.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  gram¬ 
mar,*  which  was  a  good  book  for  its  time,  and  assisted 
Luther  in  his  work  of  translation.  Aurogallus  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Lucas  Edenberger,  who  again  was  succeeded 
by  the  famous  theologian  Matthias  Flacius  Illyrikus,  who 
left  Wittenberg  in  1547.  For  some  time  the  chair  of  He¬ 
brew  was  filled  by  Paul  Eber,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Reuchlin’s  pupil  Johann  Forster.  He  was  born  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  July  10,  1495,  and  died  at  Wittenberg,  Dec.  8,  1556. 
Having  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt,  under 
Reuchlin,  and  theology  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  he 
became  one  of  Luther’s  favorite  pupils,  and  was,  on  his 
recommendation,  made  preacher  in  Augsburg,  1535.  But 
here,  as  afterwards  in  Tiibingen,  his  strict  and  exclusive 
Lutheranism  brought  him  in  conflict  with  his  colleagues. 
In  1549  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg. 
He  is  the  author  of  Dictionarium  Hebraicum  novum,  non  cx 
rabinonim  commentis,  nec  nostratium  doctorum  stulta  imita- 
tione  descriptum,  sed  cx  ipsis  thesauris  sacrorum  Bibliorum  ct 
corundcm  accurata  locorum  collatione  depromptum,  cum  phras- 
ibus  scripturac  vctcris  ct  novi  tcstamcnti  diligcnter  annotatis 

. Basileae,  1557  and  1564.  We  have  purposely  given 

this  long  title,  because  Forster  was  the  first  Lutheran 
divine  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  lexicon.  In  the  preface,  p.  3, 
he  thus  expresses  himself:  “In  scholis  et  dictionariis 
oportet  regnare  non  mania  somnia  Rabbinorum,  sed  quan¬ 
tum  assequi  possumus,  propriam  ex  fontibus  S.  S.  sumtam 

'  Comp.  Pick,  art.  Staffelsteiner,  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia. 

^Compendium  llebr.  et  Chald.  (irammat.,  Wittenberg,  1525,  1531  ;  Hasil., 
1539.  Steinschneider  remarks  that  out  of  this  grammar  Luther  learned  the 
Hebrew. 
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significationem :  quae  semper  praelucere  nobis  et  tanquam 
columna  ignis  in  conspectu  esse  debet,  quod  a  Christianis 
scriptoribus  hactenus  non  est  factitatum ;  sed  fascino 
Judaico  uni  themati  duo,  tria,  etiam  plura,  et  quidem  dis- 
similia  tribuerunt  significata,  ut  in  tarn  multiplici  varietate 
nescias  quae  cujusvis  vocis  in  quolibet  scripturae  loco 
propria  significatio  et  ita  in  ambiguo  haereas.  Cum  tamen 
singula  themata  unam  tantum  eamque  propriam  et  princi- 
palem  habeant  significationem  nec  plures,”  etc.  “  His  aim 
was,”  says  Bleek,  “  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  partly  by  careful  comparison  and  consideration  of 
the  v^arious  places  in  which  the  same  word  is  found,  partly 
by  comparison  of  the  different  related  words.  In  this 
method  he  proceeded  on  the  supposition  (which  also  veri¬ 
fies  itself  in  a  general  way  in  numberless  instances,  and 
which  in  later  times  has  repeatedly  been  taken  up  anew 
and  pursued  farther),  that  words  ought  to  be  related  in 
meaning  when  they  have  two  consonants  common  to  them, 
or  the  same  consonant  only  transposed,  or  consonants  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  same  organ.  Yet  the  one-sided  pursuit 
of  this  method  could  not  have  kept  him  from  many  mis¬ 
conceptions,  and  still  less  could  he  have  reached  his  object 
by  it  alone,  had  he  not  retained  the  Jewish  tradition  in  his 
memory,  and  been  many  a  time,  even  unconsciously, 
guided  by  it  in  fixing  the  significations.” 

Forster  s  lexicon  elicited  a  rejoinder  from  the  Jewish 
convert,  Johannes  Isaacus.'  Of  Forster’s  pupils  we  men¬ 
tion  the  famous  Laelius  Socinus.  For  a  time  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  was  again  occupied  by  Paul  Eber.  In  1560, 
March  18,  Heinrich  Moller  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 

*  Meditationes  hebraicae  in  artem  grammaticam . contra  confusissi- 

mum  D.  Johannis  Fursteri  quandoque  Professoris  Wittenbergensis  Lexicon 

. Coloniae,  1558.  He  tells  us  that,  after  having  finished  his  work,  he 

became  acquainted  with  Forster’s  lexicon.  He  first  intended  to  write 
against  him,  but  when  he  heard  that  he  was  dead  he  gave  up  that  idea,  “  ne 
vel  cum  larvis  certare  (quod  dici  solet)  vel  mortuum  mordere  videremur.” 
.Since,  however,  Forster  had  many  admirers,  he  could  not  keep  back. 
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dress  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg.'  He  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  Paul  Fagius’  pupil,  Johannes 
Draconites  (1565). 

Reuchlin’s  successor  at  Tiibingen  was  Robert  Wake¬ 
field,  who  left  in  1530,  and  died  at  Oxford  in  1534.  His 
successor  at  Tiibingen  was  Jacob  Jonas,  who  resigned  his 
position  in  1533  and  went  to  Vienna. 

At  Leipsic  we  find  in  1519  John  Cellarius,*  and  a  little 
later  Bernhard  Ziegler. 

At  Basle  we  find  Johannes  CEcolampadius,  the  pupil  of 
Reuchlin,  Wolfgang  Fabritius  Capito,  a  pupil  of  M.  Adri- 
anus,  and  Sebastian  MUnster. 

At  Zurich,  Hebrew  was  taught  by  Jacob  Ceporinus 
(1522-23),  and  Conrad  Pellikan  (1526-56),  whose  pupils 
were  Johann  Frisius  and  Sebastian  Guldibeck.  Pellikan’s 
successor  was  Peter  Martyr,  a  pupil  of  Emmanuel  Tre- 
mellius®  at  Lucca. 

At  Freiburg  we  find  in  1521  as  teacher  of  Hebrew, 
Johannes  Lonicerus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Michael  Dale 
von  Aach  (1522-31).  His  successor  was  Johannes  Molitor, 
who  resigned  his  office  in  1 546  in  favor  of  Johann  Hartung, 
who  was  followed  by  Oswald  Schreckenfuchs  (i  552-75). 

At  the  same  time  as  at  Zurich,  Theodor  Fabritius  (1525) 
ventured  to  teach  the  Hebrew  at  Cologne  in  public.  The 
great  success  which  attended  his  lectures,  more  especially 
his  efforts  in  promoting  evangelical  knowledge,  caused 
the  prohibition  to  lecture  any  more  at  the  university.  As 
he,  however,  continued  giving  private  lectures,  he  had  to 
leave  the  city  in  1527.  He  died  at  Zeitz  in  1570.*  An- 

'  Adhortatio  ad  cognoscendam  linguam  hebraeam  (in  Corpus  Keforma- 
torum, —  Melanchthonis  opera, —  vol.  xii.  col.  385-92). 

*  He  wrote:  Isagogicon  Johannis  Cellarii  Gnostopolitanae  in  hebraeas 
literas  omnibus  hebr.  literarum  candidatis  non  minus  utile  quam  necessa- 
rium,  Hagenoae,  1518. 

*Comp  Pick,  art.  Tremellius,  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia. 

^  lie  wrote  :  Institutiones  grammaticae  in  linguam  sanctam,  Coloniae,  152S, 
and  often,  and  Tabulae  duae,  de  nominibus  Ilebraeorum  una,  altera  dc 
verbis,  Basileae,  1545. 
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other  Hebrew  teacher  at  Cologne  was  Johannes  Isaacus, 
mentioned  above.' 

When  the  Marburg  University  was  founded,  in  1536, 
Sebastian  Nucenus,  of  Holland,  a  pupil  of  Adrian,  who 
after  his  teacher’s  departure  had  continued  his  studies  in 
Hebrew,  was  called  as  first  professor  of  Hebrew.  He 
had  lectured  before,  at  Louvain  and  Ghent,  but  on  account 
of  his  liberal  views  he  was  persecuted  by  the  monks.  He 
then  went  to  Wittenberg  to  continue  his  studies  in  He¬ 
brew,  and  accepted  afterward  the  call  to  Marburg.  He 
died  April  18,  1536,  and  wrote  De  literarnm,  vocum,  et  ac- 
centnnm  hcbraicoriitn  natnra,  etc.,  Marpurgi,  1532.  His 
successor  was  Johannes  Lonicerus  (1536-69). 

At  Vienna  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  promoted  by  the 
Jewish  convert  Antonius  Margaritha,  who  in  1533  was 
appointed  first  professor  of  Hebrew.  In  the  year  1544 
the  Italian  Francis  Stankarus  was  appointed  professor,  but 
had  to  resign  his  position  in  1 546  on  account  of  his  leaning 
towards  Protestantism.  Two  other  professors  were  An¬ 
dreas  Plank  and  Johann  Sylvester  (1552-54).  The  former 
is  the  author  of  Institutiones  Grammatices  Ebreae?  For 
For  the  Erfurt  university  it  was  intended  to  call,  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  George  Wicel,  but  Luther  and  Justus 
Jonas  interfered,  since  Wicel  had  become  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic.® 

At  Konigsberg,  where  a  university  was  founded  in 
1543,  we  find  in  1546  Andreas  Wesseling  (1546-51)  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew.  His  Oratio  de  stiidiis  linguae  (braicae 
is  printed  in  Corpus  Reformat  or  urn,  vol.  xi.  (1843)  col.  708- 

’  Besides  his  work  against  Forster,  he  wrote  Perfectis- 

sima  hebraea  grammatica,  commodo  admodum  ordine  in  tres  libros  dis- 

tincta . Coloniae,  1557.  For  a  biography  of  Isaacus,  comp,  the  art. 

s.  V.  Isaac  Levita  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia. 

*  Viennae  Austriae,  1552.  This  book  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  it  is 
the  first  good  Hebrew  print  executed  at  Vienna. 

^  Wicel  wrote  Idiomata  quaedam  linguae  sanctae  in  scripturis  veteris 
testamenti'observata.  Moguntiae,  1542. 
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15.  His  successor  was  Francis  Stankarus,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Johann  Sciurus. 

At  Rostock  the  first  Hebrew  professor  was  appointed 
in  1553  in  the  person  of  Andreas  Wesseling,  who  was 
recommended  by  Melanchthon.  His  successor  was  in 
1577  Henning  Adendorp  and  Nicolaus  Goniaus. 

We  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Hebrew  schol¬ 
ars  went  from  Germany  to  England  to  promote  Hebrew 
learning  there.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  glance  at  the  state  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  England. 

Of  the  earliest  Christian  scholars  who  had  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew,  we  mention  the  venerable  Bede  and  his 
pupil  Alcuin.  During  the  reign  of  William  II.  some 
rabbis  were  permitted  to  open  a  school  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  they  taught  Hebrew.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  who  gladly  im¬ 
parted  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  others.*  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school  in  Oxford,  the  Jews  had  schools  in 
London,  York,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  other  towns,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  many  English  ecclesiastics,  of 
whom  might  be  mentioned  Robert  Grosseteste,*  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Roger  Bacon,  the  celebrated  Franciscan 
monk,  became  familiar  with  the  Hebrew.  The  latter  must 
have  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  since,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  he  professed  that 
he  could  impart  to  an  apt  and  diligent  scholar  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew  in  three  days.*  Who  the  teachers  of 
Robert  Dodford,  and  especially  of  Lawrence  Holbeck, 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew  lexicon,^  were,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 

'Anthony  4  Wood  refers  to  one  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  saying  “Circa 
CIDCCCIIX  Hebraicam  linguam  in  Oxonia  per  quendam  Judaeum  ad  fidem 
Christi  conversum  legi  coepisse.” 

*  Comp.  Schaff-Herzog  Encycl.  s.  v. 

®  “  Certum  est  mihi  quod  intra  tres  dies  quemcunque  diligentem  et  con- 
fidentem  docerem  Hebraeum  et  simul  legere  et  intelligere  quicquid  sancti 
dicunt  et  sapientes  antiqui  in  expositione  sacri  textus,  et  quicquid  pertinet 
ad  illius  textus  correctionem,  et  expositionem,  si  vellet  se  exercere  secundum 
doctrinam  doctam.”  Epist.  de  laud.  S.  Script,  ad  P.  Clement  IV. 

■*  This  curious  work  was  possessed  in  manuscript  by  Robert  Wakefield. 
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know ;  but  it  seems  that  Hebrew  must  have  been  studied 
to  a  great  extent,  and,  as  in  Germany,  the  Church  of 
Rome  did  not  look  upon  it  with  a  favorable  eye.  Never¬ 
theless  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  continued,  and  in  1530 
a  Hebrew  professorship  was  founded  at  Oxford  —  the 
first  Hebrew  professorship  instituted  in  England.  The 
first  incumbent  of  this  chair  was  Robert  Wakefield,  the 
successor  of  Reuchlin  at  Tubingen.  He  was  called  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  given  instruction  in  the  Hebrew 
to  the  members  of  the  university.  At  Cambridge  Wake¬ 
field  was  succeeded  by  John  Shepreve;  in  1549  the  famous 
Paul  Fagius  (to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made) 
was  appointed  King’s  Reader  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  and  as  Fagius  died  in  the  same  year, 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  learned  Tremellius  (of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made),  who  was  assisted  by 
Coevellarius,  a  native  of  France.  The  study  of  Hebrew 
once  established,  it  was  even  enjoyed  by  ladies.  The' 
stimulating  influence  of  the  Reformation  promoted  He¬ 
brew  learning,  for  which  England  has  afterward  become 
so  famous.  And  here  our  survey  must  be  closed. 

We  have  noticed  the  efforts  which  were  made  every¬ 
where  to  promote  the  study  of  Hebrew;  but  the  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  rabbins,  in  which  the  juncture  of  circum¬ 
stances  placed  the  founders  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  gave 
rise  also  to  a  Tradition-epoch  with  them,  in  which  what 
had  been  empirically  learned  was  in  the  same  way  retained 
and  propagated.’  Thus  Sebastian  Munster  followed  closely 
Elias  Levita ;  Santes  Pagninus  *  in  his  Institutiones  Ebrai- 
cae,  gave  only  extracts  from  Jewish  writers,  and  followed 

'  Schultens  has  keenly  and  severely  described  this  tendency  in  his  Origines 
Hebr.,  p.  290  sq.,  where  he  concludes  :  “  Et  fuere  tamen  semperque  exsti- 
turi  forte  tarn  summissi  miratores  devotique  amatores  Rabbinorum,  ut  ultra 
eos  sapere  recusent  atque  ne  latum  quidem  unquem  ab  iisdem  deflcctere 
sustineant.” 

*  This  Dominican  of  Lucca  (b.  about  1470;  d.  at  Lyons  in  1527)  is  the 
author  of  (i)  Thesaurus  linguae  sanctae,  Lyons,  1529  (improved  ed.  Leyden, 
1572):  (2)  Institutiones  Ebraicae,  Lyons,  1526,  and  often. 
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D.  Kimchi  for  the  most  part,  without  using  any  effort  of 
his  own  to  increase  or  reconstruct  their  materials.  A  still 
further  hold  was  given  to  this  method  by  the  rise  of  Bux- 
torf  and  his  school. 

6.  John  Buxtorf, ' 

the  father,  was  born  at  Camen,  in  Westphalia,  in  1564; 
was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Basle  from  1591, 
where  he  died  in  1629.  Like  his  son,  he  promoted  the 
thorough  study  of  the  Hebrew  by  diligently  availing 
himself  of  the  works  of  Jewish  authors  also.  He  wrote: 
I.  Pracccpta  gramm.  hcbr.  breviter  proposita,  Basil.,  1605,  and 
often  (English  by  Jo.  Davis,  London,  1656);  2.  Thesaurus 
gramm.  ling,  sanct.  hebr.,  Basil.,  1609,  latest  1663  (a  work  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  respects  careful  collection  and  copiousness, 
and  where  the  syntax  also  is  more  carefully  treated  than 
[previously);  3.  Lexicon  hebraeo-chald.,  ibid.,  1607  and  often; 
4.  Manuale  Hebr.  ct  Chaldaic.,  ibid.,  1612;  5.  Concordantiae 
Bibl.  hebr.  twva  et  artificiosa  methodo  depositae,  etc.,  ibid., 
1632,  latest  ed.  by  B.  Baer,  Berlin,  1863;  6.  Lexicon  Chal- 
daicum  Talmiidii,  etc.,  Basil.,  1639,  new  ed.  by  B.  Fischer, 
Leipsic,  1869-74;  7.  Tiberias,  s.  Comment.  Masoreticus  ad 
illustr.,  etc.,  ibid.,  1665,  the  best  work  up  to  this  day,  which 
has  been  written  by  a  Christian  on  the  Masora.  This  work 
was  written  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points 
and  accents,  and  their  divine  authority. 

'  Comp.  Kautzsch,  Johannes  Buxtorf  der  Aeltere,  Basel,  1879. 

*  Against  the  Tiberias  wrote  Ludov.  Capellus,  born  at  Samur  in  1586  and 
died  in  1658.  Capellus,  we  are  told,  sent  his  work  (Arcanum  punctationis 
revelatum)  in  manuscript  to  Buxtorf,  for  his  examination,  who  returned  it 
with  the  request  that  it  might  not  be  printed.  He  then  sent  it  to  Erpenius 
at  Leyden,  who  was  so  convinced  by  its  arguments  and  learning,  that,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  author,  he  published  it  at  Leyden  in  1624.  In  1650 
Capellus  published  his  Critica  Sacra  (Paris,  1650;  Halle,  1775),  in  which  he 
assaulted  the  integrity  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and  it  was  against  this  work 
that  Bu.xtorf,  junior,  wrote  his  Anticritica.  The  whole  controversy  is 
treated  by  G.  Schnedermann  in  his  Die  Controverse  des  Ludovicus  Capellus 
mit  den  Buxtorfen,  Leipsic,  1879.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
authority  of  the  Masoretic  te.xt  and  punctuation  —  by  the  influence  of 
Buxtorf’s  school  —  was  elevated  to  a  dogma  in  the  Formula  Consensus 
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In  the  footsteps  of  his  father  followed 

7.  John  Buxtorf, 

the  younger,  born  at  Basle,  Aug.  13,  1599,  and  died  Aug. 
17,  1664.  He  carried  out  most  of  his  father’s  plans  and 
principles,  and  wrote:  i.  Dissert,  philol.  theol.  de  lingua 
hebr.,  Basil.,  1644,  and  often;  2.  Tractatus  de punctor.  vocal, 
origine,  etc.,  ibid.,  1648;  Anticritica,  sen  vindiciae  veri- 
tatis  Hehraicae;  adversus  Ludov.  Capelli  Criticain  quani  vocat 
sacram,  ibid.,  1653  (see  the  previous  note). 

Buxtorf’s  most  distinguished  scholar  was 

8.  Matthias  Wasniuth, 

professor  at  Kiel,  born  in  1635,  and  died  in  1688.  He  paid 
special  attention  to  the  vowel-changes  and  the  accentua¬ 
tion,  and  wrote  Hebraismus  facilitati  et  integritati  suae  rcs- 
titutus,  Kiel,  1666  (2d  ed.  by  Opitz,  Leips.,  1695).  It  con¬ 
tains:  \.  Nova  granunatica  conipendiosa ;  2.  Accent uationis 
Hcbraeae  institutio  mcthodica;  3.  Vindiciae  Sacrae  Scripturae 
Hebraeac.  On  the  same  platform  stands 

9.  Solomon  Glass, 

professor  at  Jena,  born  in  1593,  and  died  at  Gotha  in  1656. 
He  was  a  careful  and  penetrating  observer  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  language,  and  has  especially  offered  im¬ 
portant  remarks  on  the  syntax  in  his  Philologia  Sacra, 
Jenae,  1623,  latest  ed.  by  Dathe  and  Bauer,  1776-97. 
Besides  these  we  may  mention 

10.  Wilhelm  Schickhard, 

professor  at  Tubingen,  born  in  1592,  and  died  1635.  He 
wrote :  Methodus  ling.  S.,  breviter  complectens  universa,  etc., 
Tiibing.,  1614;  Horologium  hebracum,  ibid.,  1623,  greatly 
valued  and  much  used  on  account  of  its  shortness,  re¬ 
printed  more  than  thirty  times. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  even  then  attempts  made  to 

treat  Hebrew  philology  more  independently  and  freely. 

« 

Helvetica  (1675),  but  not  without  protest  from  the  wiser  Protestantism  of 
France.  For  even  in  France  Capellus  was  supported  by  such  members  of 
the  Romish  Church  as  Morinus  and  Richard  Simon. 
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These  were,  however,  but  first  attempts,  which  never  fully 
succeeded  from  the  want  of  necessary  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples;  still,  the  opposition  thus  raised  was  of  use.  So 
Theodor  Bibliander  (f  1 564),'  of  whom  Loscher  says  (p.  1 58): 
"'•Rabbinos  spernit  et  ex  S.  cod.,  in  quo  uno  purum  Ebraismum 
superesse  credit,  eiuidem  restaurandum  putat."  In  the  same 
direction  labored  in  reference  to  lexicography  Reuchlin’s 
pupil,  Forster  (of  whom  we  have  spoken  above),  who  was 
followed  by  Joh.  Avenarius  (fi59o),  the  author  of  Liber 
Radicum  (Witeb.,  1568  fob),  in  which  he  wished  to  deci¬ 
pher  the  meanings  by  a  combination  of  the  Hebrew  roots 
with  similar  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  words,  and  there¬ 
fore  blundered,  for  the  most  part,  in  incorrect  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  oriental  with  the  western.  To  the  same 
school  also  belonged 

1 1 .  Samuel  Bohle, 

born  in  1611,  and  died  in  1639,  at  Rostock,  as  professor  of 
Hebrew,  who,  in  his  XIII.  dissertatt.  de  formali  significa- 
tione  S.  Script,  cruenda  (Rostockii,  1637),  wished  to  trace 
back  the  various  meanings  of  the  words  always  to  one 
general  conception,  for  the  most  part  a  conception  of  a 
metaphysical  nature.  Besides  Bohle,  Gousset  and  others, 
who  labored  in  the  same  line,  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

As  to  the  more  important  grammarians,  we  mention : 

12.  Johannes  Drusiusd 

born  at  Oudenard,  in  Flanders,  June  28,  1550;  was  in  1577 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Leyden,  and  of  Hebrew 
at  Franeker  in  1585,  where  he  died  in  1616.  He  wrote: 
Grammatica  linguae  sanctae  nova,  Franeker,  1612;  Opuscula 
quae  ad  grammaticam  sped  ant,  ibid.,  1609. 

13.  Louis  de  Dieu, 

born  at  Vliessingen,  April  7,  1590,  and  died  at  Leyden, 

’  He  wrote  :  Institutiones  gram,  de  ling,  hebr.,  Tiguri,  1535  ;  De  optimo 
genere  Grammaticorum  hebr.  Commentarius,  Basil.,  1542.  Cp.  Christinger, 
Theodor  Bibliander,  Ein  bibliographisches  Denkmal.  Frauenfeld,  1867. 

*  He  was  also  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford. 
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December  22,  1642.  He  pursued  with  perseverance  the 
analogies  between  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  dialects,  and 
wrote:  Compendium  grammaticae  Hebraicae,  Leyden,  1626; 
Grammatica  Trilinguis  Hebraica,  Syriaca  et  Chaldaica^  ibid., 
1628  (new  ed.  by  Dav.  Clodius,  1683). 

14.  Thomas  Erpenius, 

born  at  Gorkum,  Holland,  September  7,  1584;  professor 
of  oriental  languages  at  Leyden  in  1613,  where  he  died 
November  13,  1624.  He  was  chiefly  renowned  as  an 
Arabic  scholar,  but  wrote  on  Hebrew  grammar  also: 
Grammatica  Hebraea  generalise  Leyden,  1620. 

15.  Joh.  Heinrich  Hottinger, 

born  at  Zurich,  March  10,  1620;  from  1656  to  1660  pro¬ 
fessor  of  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg,  and  died  in 
1667,  while  preparing  to  settle  at  Leyden.  As  a  scholar 
he  was  minute  and  careful  in  the  collection  of  materials, 
and  evinced  an  aptitude  for  critical  investigation.  He 
wrote:  i.  Erotemata  linguae  sanctae,  Tiguri,  1647-66;  2. 
Thesaurus  philologicus  scu  clavis  S.  S.,  etc.,  ibid.,  1649  and 
often ;  Grammatica  quatuor  linguarum,  Hebr.,  Chald.,  Syr.,  et 
Arab,  harmonia,  Heidelberg,  1658;  Etymologicum  orien¬ 
tate,  seu  Lexicon  harmonicum  heptaglotton,  Francofurti,  1661. 

16.  Joh.  Alting, 

born  at  Heidelberg  in  1608;  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Groningen,  and  died  in  1679.  He  wrote  Fundamenta 
punctationis  linguae  sanctae,  1654,  and  often.  He  was  the 
first  who  propounded  the  untenable  theory  of  a  Hebrew 
prosody  based  on  the  principle  of  morae,  called  the  sys- 
tema  morarum,  according  to  which  all  syllables  have,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  consonants  with  which  they  commence,  two 
complete  morae  or  units  of  time,  and  that  a  long  vowel 
contains  two,  a  short  vowel  or  consonants  only  one.  Thus 
in  {16)  the  two  morae  are  made  up  by  the  long  vowel ; 
in  D3  {gam)  by  the  short  vowel  pathah  and  the  consonant 
D  (;;/) ;  in  the  first  syllable  of  by  the  short  vowel  liireq 
and  the  daghesh  forte  in  T ;  in  the  first  syllable  of  inn  by  the 
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pat  hah  and  the  daghcsh  forte  implicitum  in  n;  in  no  by  the 
short  vowel  scghol and  the  quiescent  n  :  in  the  first  syllable  of 
by  the  short  vowel  seghol  and  the  tone ;  in  the  first  syl- 
lable  of  by  the  pathalj.  and  the  methegh  or  half-tone. 

Alting’s  system  was  developed  and  diffused  by 

17.  Joh.  Andr.  DaJiz, 

born  in  1654,  in  the  district  of  Gotha,  and  died  in  1727,  as 
professor  of  oriental  languages  and  theology  at  Jena. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  remarkable 
subtlety  of  mind,  but  deficient  in  judgment,  and  hence 
liable  to  artificial  and  fanciful  speculations.  He  wrote: 
I.  Nucifrangibulum  S.  S.  V.  T^.,  etc.,  Jenae,  1686;  2. 
Intcrpres  hebr.  chald.,  ibid.,  1694,  being  the  second  part  or. 
syntax  to  the  preceding  work;  3.  Litcrator  hebr. 

chaldaici.,  etc.,  ibid.,  1694;  4.  Compendium  gramm.  cbr.  chal- 
daic.,  ibid.,  1699  and  often  (9th  ed.  by  Hirt).  He  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  developed  Alting’s  system,  and  dif¬ 
fused  the  systema  trium  morarum.  But  by  his  system  he 
was  compelled  to  reckon  two  initial  consonants  likewise 
as  one  mora  only,  so  that,  c.  g.,  "'Ot'  is  not  longer  or 
weightier  than  "lO-  This  system,  which  long  had  a  firm 
hold  upon  German  scholars,  and  was  not,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  set  aside  till  Vater  and  Gesenius  overthrew  it,  was 
carried  out  more  fully  by 

18.  J.  Fr.  Hirt, 

born  at  Apolda,  in  Thuringia,  August  14,  1719,  and  died 
at  Jena  in  1783,  in  his  Synt.  obscrvationum  philol.  crit.  ad 
linguam  Vet.  Test,  pcrtinentium  (Jenae,  1771),  and  by 

19.  Joh.  Werner  Meiner, 

whose  deeper  and  more  philosophical  treatment  of  that 
theory  only  served  to  show  its  futility  and  worthlessness 
in  a  stronger  light,  by  his  Die  zvahren  Eigenschaften  der 
hebr.  Sprache  1748),  and  Auflbsung  der  vornehmsten 

Schzvierigkcitcn  der  hebr.  Sprache,  ibid.,  1757. 

Whatever  the  objections  to  the  Alting-Danzian  system 
may  be,  which  in  general  was  also  followed  by  H.  B. 
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Starke  in  his  Lnx  grammat.  hcbr.  (Leips.,  1705),  and  by 
Bened.  Spinoza  in  his  Compcnd.  grammat.  hcbr.  (Amst., 
1677),'  and  which  was  last  defended  by  Joh.  Joach.  Beller- 
mann  in  his  Vcrsuch  itbcr  die  Metrik  dcr  Hebrder  (Berlin, 
1813),  and  Jos.  Levin  Saalschiitz,  in  Von  dcr  Form  der  hcbr. 
Pocsie  (Konigsberg,  1825)  —  “it  still  retains  the  merit  of 
having  first  constructed  the  edifice  of  Hebrew  grammar 
on  scientific  principles.” 

Other  grammarians  of  this  period  were : 

20.  Joh.  LeusdeHy 

born  at  Utrecht  in  1624,  since  1649  professor  of  oriental 
languages,  and  died  in  1699,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  works  compiled  with 
industry  and  ability.  He  wrote:  \.  Panca  ct  brevia  quae- 
dam  praccepta  ad  notitiam  ling.  Hcbr.ct  Chald.  acquircjiduiUy 
etc.,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1655;  2.  Philologus  Hcbr.,  etc.,  ibid., 
1663;  3.  Philologus  Hebraeo-mixtus,  etc.,  ibid.,  1663,  contain¬ 
ing  fifty  essays  pertaining  to  Jewish  and  biblical  literature ; 
4.  Synopsis  Ebraismi  ct  Chaldaismi,  ibid.,  1667. 

21.  Joh.  Cocceius, 

born  at  Bremen  in  1603,  and  died  in  1669.  Though  he  has 
been  accused  of  being  fanciful  as  an  interpreter,  yet  he 
was  long  popular  by  his  grammatical  works:  i.  Lexicon  ct 
commentarius  sermonis  Hcbr.  ct  Chald.  V.  Test.,  Amst.,  1669; 
2.  Obscrvationcs  ad  J.  Buxtorjii  cpitomcn  gram,  hcbr.,  Frank¬ 
fort,  1689. 

22.  Christoph.  Cellarius, 

who  died  in  1707,  was  a  thoughtful  and  learned  orientalist, 
who  understood  and  compared  the  kindred  languages, 
and  wrote:  i.  Sciagraphia philologiac  Sanct.  cumctymologica, 
etc.,  Cizae,  1678;  2.  Grammatica  hcbraica  in  tabulis  synop- 
ticis,  ibid.,  1681 ;  3.  L‘nii5n  ninvi  jnpip.  s.  5.  Script,  hcbr. 

'  Comp.  Jac.  llernays  in  the  appendix  to  Schaarschmidt,  Cartesius  und 
Spinoza  (Bonn,  1849),  and  A.  Chajes,  Ueber  die  hebraische  Grammatik 
Spinoza’s  (llreslau,  1869). 
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stilus  et  modus  loquendi  probatis  regulis,  ctiam  exemplis, 
Lcucopetrae,  1673  (3d  ed.  1679). 

With  these  men  must  also  be  connected: 

Jac.  Gousset,  born  at  Blois,  October  7,  1635,  died  No¬ 
vember  4,  1704,  as  an  exile,  in  consequence  of  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  at  Groningen,  where  he  was 
professor  of  theology  and  Greek.  He  is  the  author  of 
Comment arii  linguae  Ebraicae  (Amstelad.,  1702  fob;  new 
edition  by  Clodius,  with  the  title.  Lexicon  linguae  Ebr., 
Lips.,  1743).  In  this  work,  on  which  he  had  spent  forty 
years,  Gousset  proceeded  much  more  prudently  and  pro¬ 
foundly  in  the  adduction  of  his  fundamental  ideas  than 
his  predecessors.  “  With  him,  also,  the  Hebrew  is  a 
sun  which  needs  no  other  light;  and  so  we  must  proceed 
with  it  as  we  should  with  a  letter  written  in  foreign  char¬ 
acters,  which  we  sought  to  decipher.  The  context  and 
the  parallel  passages,  accordingly,  are  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  finding  the  right  meaning  of  a  word.”  The 
chief  service  of  this  school,  to  which  also  belongs  Christ. 
Stock  (at  Jena,  died  in  1713,  and  author  of  Clavis  linguae 
sanctae  Vet.  Test.,  1717  and  often),  consists  in  the  closer 
observation  of  the  usus  loquendi  of  Scripture,  and  the 
merits  of  Gousset  especially,  in  this  respect,  have  not 
received  the  acknowledgment  they  deserve. 

By  these  efforts,”  says  Havernick,  “  the  end  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  reached  of  attaching  weight  to  the  variety  of 
linguistic  phenomena.  But  the  endeavor  at  systematic 
arrangement  was  not  yet  placed  upon  the  basis  of  these 
phenomena.  The  original  simplicity  of  form  and  meaning 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  means  of  etymology,  and  to 
this,  after  some  little  known  attempts,'  the  interesting 
investigations  of  a  Caspar  Neumann  and  a  Val.  Lbscher 
were  directed.” 

Caspar  Neumann  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1648,  where  he 
died  in  1715,  as  professor  and  preacher.  He  wrote:  Gcn- 


.See  on  these  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  iS6  sq.,  ig6. 
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esis  linguae  sanctae  Vet.  Test,  perspicue  docens,  etc.  (Norimb., 
1696);  Exodus  linguae  sanctae  (1697-1700,  in  four  parts); 
Clavis  domus  Heber,  P.  i.-iii.  (1712-15). 

Valentin  Ernst  Lbschcr,  born  in  1673,  was  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Delitzsch,  in  1707  professor  of  theology  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  died  in  1749  at  Dresden.  He  wrote  De  causis 
ling.  Ebr.,  (Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1706),  a  very  learned 
book,  and  one  which  contains  much  that  is  valuable  for 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  study  of  it. 

As  to  their  investigations,  we  find  that  “their  attention 
was  in  the  first  instance  directed  to  the  formal  conception 
of  the  stems,  to  which  the  earlier  developed  systems 
for  the  most  part  led.  Both  set  out  from  the  principle 
that  the  radices  of  the  Hebrew  are  biliter ae  (according  to 
Neumann,  charactercs  significationis"  \  according  to  Los- 
chcr,  semina  vocum" ),  Tind  that  the  ground  meaning  of 
the  bilitera  must  be  evolved  from  the  meaning  of  the  let¬ 
ters  composing  it.  Very  careful  and  valuable  were  the 
observations  which  these  writers  made  as  to  the  rise  of 
the  trilitera  from  the  bilitera.  More  fluctuating  and  less  cer¬ 
tain  is  the  significatio  hicroglyphica  or  symbolica  (according 
to  Neumann),*  or  the  valor  logicus  (according  to  Loscher), 
which  was  ascribed  to  particular  letters,  though  even  here 
there  is  much  which  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  arbitrary  play, 
and  which  a  further  pursuit  of  the  subject,  such  as  Loscher 
earnestly  desired,  has  brought  to  greater  accuracy.” 

Against  the  attempts  of  both  these  men,  Chr.  B.  Michaelis 
wrote  his  Diss.  de  vocum  seminibus  et  litterariim  significatione 
hicroglyphica  (Halae,  1709),  and  Carpzov,  in  his  Critica  Sa¬ 
cra,  p.  192  sq.  Gesenius,  in  his  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache, 
p.  125,  stigmatized  the  performances  of  these  men  as  “mon¬ 
strous  theories,”  while  Hupfeld,  in  his  De  cmendanda  lexi- 
cog.  seniit.  ratione,  p.  3,  has  given  a  mo:e  worthy  criticism. 

'  Diestel,  Oeschichte  des  Alten  Testamentes  in  der  christl.  Kirche  (Jena, 
1869),  says:  “Neumann  lavished  an  abundance  of  sagacity  on  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  this  hieroglyphic  system,  with  which  he  even  dazzled  a  Valentin 
Loscher,”  p.  454. 


ARTICLE  V. 


M  PHILOSOPHY  IN  AMERICA:  ITS  CHARACTER 

|;  AND  MISSION. 

j  I  BY  THE  REV.  CAMl’BEI.I,,  MEM.  I’HIL.  SOC.  BERLIN,  PROFESSOR 

i  j  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  DARTMOUTH  COLLEOE. 

Philosophy,  it  may  be  rightly  claimed,  constitutes  the 
chief  glory  of  a  nation’s  civilization.  And  accordant  with 
the  fact  that  genuine  national  progress  springs  from  en¬ 
lightenment,  the  philosophy  of  a  people  will  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  true  greatness.  The  distinctive  philosophy 
of  nations  will  not,  of  course,  appear  in  early  stages  of 
their  advancement ;  it  will  the  rather  be  a  consummation. 
Aristotle,  Porphyry,  and  Leibnitz  do  not  stand  before  us 
as  men  suddenly  and  casually  endowed  to  create  philo¬ 
sophic  thought,  to  construct  systems  at  will.  They  are 
more  clearly  men  upon  whom  a  necessity  is  laid,  in  whom 
the  aggregate  intellectuality  of  the  time  seems  to  central¬ 
ize,  and  who  are  therein  capacitated  to  discern  and  con¬ 
strue  the  principles  under  the  power  ot  which  their  fel¬ 
lows  had  unconsciously  (at  least  unintelligently)  reached 
their  deepest  convictions,  or  even,  in  practical  rL^gwu\ 
seated  themselves  on  thrones. 

It  is  remarkable  to  how  great  extent  man  is  guided  by 
uncomprehended  motives.  He  worships  he  knows  not 
what.  He  leaves  battle-field  after  battle-field  crimsoned 
with  his  blood,  in  his  struggle  for  liberty — felt  to  be  his 
inalienable  prerogative ;  finally  victorious,  he  swings  his 
colors  to  the  breeze  in  a  land  surnamed  the  “free,” — all 
this,  before  he  is  able  to  make  out  that  he  is  capable  of 
unrestricted  choosing,  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  possessor 
of  a  will  so  ])rofoundlv  furnished  as  to  afford  secure  foun- 
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dation  for  the  prerogative  he  has  so  proudly  vindicated. 
Man,  then,  may  achieve  his  rights  before  he  comprehends 
them,  and  take  possession  of  his  free  country  before  he  is 
prepared  to  prove  possession  of  his  free  will.  It  is  a  sug¬ 
gestive  coincidence,  that  a  far-off  German  philosopher 
was  just  elucidating  the  philosophical  validity  of  human 
responsibility  and  freedom  when,  along  the  sun-rising  of 
this  great  western  continent,  our  patriots  were  framing 
their  independence  declaration  and  proving  by  achieve¬ 
ment  their  title  thereto.  Naturally  enough,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  their  second  century,  having  closed  the  first  by  a 
remarkable  verification  of  capacity  for  self-rule,  the 
American  people  are  just  beginning  to  ask.  What  did 
Kant  say  ? 

If,  however,  philosophy  follows  in  the  wake  of  achieve¬ 
ment  so  vast,  is  she  not  a  non-essential,  or,  at  least,  an 
impractical  ?  Some  reply  may  be  gathered  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  an  eminent  French  writer  who  confidently 
ascribes  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen  at  Sedan  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  universities.  More  conclusive  still,  in  regard  to 
Germany,  is  the  fact  that  she  finally  rose  to  a  successful 
resistance  of  Napoleon  himself,  notably  through  the  inspir¬ 
ing  efforts  of  her  great  philosophic  thinkers.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  philosophy,  though  it  may  not  be  (intelli¬ 
gently)  involved  in  the  inception  of  a  nation’s  existence, 
becomes  in  due  time  a  necessity  if  that  existence  be  rep¬ 
utably  prolonged.  Increasingly  as  civilization  advances  is 
rationality  called  into  requisition  as  its  only  safeguard, 
until  rationality  itself,  becoming  antagonized,  is  compelled 
to  produce  its  own  credentials  and  establish  its  own  valid¬ 
ity.  It  is,  accordingly,  becoming  a  vital  question  whether 
this  American  nationality  has  not  reached  such  critical 
status,  such  multifariousness  of  immense  interests  with 
their  besetting  enigmas,  that  propagation  of  fundamental 
truths,  the  umpirage  of  a  philosophy  sound  and  practical, 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  the  sine  qua  non  to  progress, 
not  to  say,  to  salvation. 

Voi.,  XI-II.  No.  167. 
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Without  indulging  in  technical  phrases  or  psychological 
reference,  let  us  regard,  somewhat  carefully,  what  philo¬ 
sophy  is.  The  term  (philosophy)  has  preserved  its 
dignity  uncommonly  well.  Sophistry  had  a  respect¬ 
able  birth,  but  long  ago  lost  its  birthright.  Ration¬ 
alism,  of  immaculate  pedigree,  has  been  degraded  by 
service  in  unworthy  causes ;  and  it  is  no  longer  agreed 
that  “  rationalism  ”  denotes  a  consensus  essentially  rational. 
Similarly  other  terms,  ^//^jz-buoys  of  a  suspected  regi¬ 
men,  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  that  regimen.  We 
note,  with  especial  regret,  that  a  term  of  so  fair  re¬ 
pute  as  “  evolution  ”  is  unquestionably  losing  caste.  An 
advocate  who  builds  his  scheme  upon  it  appears  to  care¬ 
ful  thinkers  to  outstrip  facts  rather  than  stand  upon  them  ; 
and  to  utilize  a  vivid  imagination,  if  not,  as  well,  a  sugges¬ 
tively  youthful  credulity.  It  is  no  doubt  a  compliment  to 
the  general  rationality  of  the  race  that  the  term  “  philoso¬ 
phy,”  while  it  may  have  been  misconceived,  has  not  ap¬ 
preciably  lost  repute.  Misconception  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  not  the  rule.  Even  in  every-day  parlance, 
men  imply  by  the  (so-called)  philosophy  of  a  matter  its 
satisfying  explanation  ;  and  it  is  only  needful  to  follow 
out  the  inquiry,  what  is  that  sufficient  reason,  in  order  to 
enter  a  high  road  to  a  fundamental  discussion  and  to  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  fact  that  all  men  philosophize.  Men,  as 
men,  are  philosophers. 

This  will  suggest  in  general  the  difference  between 
philosophy  and  science.  Science  discovers,  while  philos¬ 
ophy  demands.  Science  judges  only  what  her  instru¬ 
ments  discern ;  and  she  undertakes  a  synthesis  of  all  that 
the  senses  by  means  of  instruments  can  attain.  Her  data 
being  finite,  her  universe  is  a  limited  universe.  But, 
whenever  and  wherever  science  declares  a  finite,  philoso¬ 
phy  has  already  set  off  the  non-finite,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished.  Philosophy  recognizes  not  the  probable 
but  the  essential ;  and,  accordingly,  merges  truth  in  neces¬ 
sities.  Science  says.  The  world  is  old.  Philosophy  says, 
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Time  had  no  beginning.  Science  says,  The  sun  is  many 
million  miles  away.  Philosophy  says,  Space  is  unlimited. 
Science  says,  'this  is  the  cause  of  that.  Philosophy  says. 
The  thought  of  a  cause  is  the  thought  of  a  beginning; 
there  is  an  absolute  cause.  At  her  best,  science  refers  the 
discovered  to  the  undiscovered. 

“  Cireat  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is  greater  ; 

Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator.” 

Nature,  both  in  her  minuteness  and  vastness,  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  scrutiny.  The  glory  of  the 
w/zdiscovered  doubtless  far  surpasses  the  glory  of  the  dis¬ 
covered.  If  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  the  com¬ 
plete  man  cannot  abide  by  science  alone.  Science,  of 
course,  in  her  own  domain  and  by  her  peculiar  methods 
may  have  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  validity  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  An  exclusive  devotee  of  science  may  be  inclined 
to  ignore  philosophic  truth,  if  not  to  deny  the  actuality  or 
even  possibility  of  its  existence.  At  the  same  time  from 
the  harvest-field  of  science  come  many  of  the  strong  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  reality  and  authority  of  philosophy.  Some 
of  the  scientific  worthies  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
imperfectly  instiucted  in  philosophy,  are  irresistibly  drawn 
to  speculation,  incoherently  philosophical,  beyond  the 
limits  of  science.  Certain  it  is,  science,  in  her  own  do¬ 
main,  can  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot.  There 
appears  less  and  less  prospect  that  physics  will  ever  res¬ 
cue  her  ultimates  from  the  arms  of  metaphysics.  Mat¬ 
ter  and  force,  says  a  well-known  physicist,  in  the  last  prac¬ 
ticable  analysis  are  but  forms  of  consciousness.  Another 
competent  authority  testifies  that  atomic  and  molecular 
investigation  reaches  a  point  where  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  element  be  called  (objectively) 
apprehensible,  or  simply  transcendental.  At  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  chemistry,  a  representative  of  the  best  learning 
in  that  branch  acknowledged  that  the  simplest  possible 
statement  of  the  ultimate  process  of  chemical  union  has 
been  furnished  by  a  recent  philosopher.  Rightfully  sci- 
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ence,  on  reaching  her  bounds,  clasps  the  hand  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  one  mutually  recognizing  and  supporting  the 
other. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  empirical  science,  now 
customarily  and  conveniently  called  “  science,”  pursuing 
exclusively  her  own  methods  of  discovery,  with  legitimate 
induction  and  deduction  therefrom,  will  and  can  only  end 
in  the  declaration  non  intclligo.  Hai)py  the  searcher  for 
wisdom  who  is  wise  enough  to  recognize  that  there  are 
other  modes  of  intelligence  (beside  the  scientific),  and  who 
is  saved  from  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  that  what  can¬ 
not  be  measured  scientifically  cannot  be  known  at  all. 
Science  at  her  best  leaves  the  greatest  questions  open.  It 
has  been  one  misfortune  of  our  unphilosophical  age  to 
assume  that  these  open  questions  were  irresolvable.  So 
far  as  modern  life  is  in  accord  with  such  non-philosophical 
position,  it  is  restive  (not  to  employ  a  stronger  term). 
Very  many,  however,  are  guided  by  convictions '  which 
enable  them  to  pursue  a  course  contrary  to  mere  theory 
when  they  find  that  their  logic  blinds  and  subjugates. 
When  such  a  personality  as  George  Eliot  sacrifices  re])u- 
tation,  life  perhaps,  to  an  incompetent  ethical  theory,  she 
enters  a  career  which  clearly  “  stingeth  like  an  adder.” 
This  manner  of  thinking  calls  itself  Pessimism,  claiming 
fortification  more  or  less  in  the  attainment  of  science. 
Should  the  question  be  pressed  as  to  the  science  theory 
(seemingly  optimistic)  that  “  the  fittest  survive,”  it  can  be 
said  that  such  a  theory  adopted  as  a  principle  of  national 
propagation,  under  any  available  definition  of  fitness, 
would  inevitably  (under  scientific  application)  lead  to 


'  Spending  some  time  at  Oxford,  a  few  years  ago,  on  our  way  to  chapel 
service  one  morning,  the  writer  asked  two  of  the  Fellows,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied,  if  they  did  not  recognize  the  inconsistency  of  attending  such  ser¬ 
vices,  inasmuch  as  they  had  argued  the  previous  evening  that  we  have  no 
valid  intelligence  of  theistic  and  religious  matters.  They  replied  that  they 
admitted  the  inconsistency  ;  still,  did  not  prefer  to  act  otherwise  than  they 
did. 
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anarchy,  and  annihilate  the  recognition — consequently  the 
protection — of  rights  on  equal  footing. 

We  may  note  various  indications  of  the  dawning  of 
philosophy  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  A  very  general 
persuasion  exists,  even  in  the  common  mind,  that  our 
thinking  in  regard,  indeed,  to  high  and  most  important 
matters,  lacks,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  thoroughly 
defensible  foundations.  And  this  is  not  so  much  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  our  ideas  at  bottom  are  insubstantial  as  that  our 
defences  call  for  a  rational  resetting.  Our  nation  began 
by  saying,  “  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident.”  But 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  validity  of  our  rights  will 
require  philosophical  defence.  Phidias  had  adorned  the 
Parthenon  with  the  world-renowned  treasures  of  Greek 
art,  before  one  arose — not  at  all  of  artistic  garb — who 
taught  the  Athenians  that  they  deemed  themselves  wise, 
but  were  not.  The  sophistic  products  flourished  rank  in 
Athens  before  the  era  of  veritable  philosophy.  And  is  it 
not  a  want  of  (a  thirst  for)  valid  reasons  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  our  generation  in  marked  degree  typical  of  the 
sophist  age?  We  have  produced  as  complete  a  type  of 
the  genus  sophist  as  has  gloried  in  absurdities  and  mocked 
at  sanctities,  for  twenty  centuries.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
American  phenomenon,  the  tall  weed  of  our  free  soil. 
The  age  which  produced  Thrasymachus  and  Gorgias, 
however,  produced  the  expounders  of  Greek  thought. 
Let  us  be  assured  that  we  are  not  destined  to  promote 
rivals  in  sophistry  alone.  So  far  as  the  possibility  for 
such  irrationality  exists  it  argues  the  absence  of  correct 
thinking ;  but  it  argues  as  well  an  unsophisticated  ten¬ 
dency  to  grasp  at  the  merest  straws,  which  perhaps,  with 
a  considerable  percentage  of  folly,  involves  also  unmistak¬ 
ably  a  desire  for  truth,  in  a  word,  for  a  better  philosophy. 

In  recognizing  that  America  has  no  philosophy  (no 
American  philosophy),  it  is  confessedly  just  to  mention 
that  New  England  has  possessed  a  school,  familiarly  known 
as  Transcendentalism.  Its  historian  and  eulogist  tells  us 
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that  the  school  was,  and  is  not.  With  all  deference  to  the 
merits  of  the  writers  concerned,  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  history  of  philosophy  will  esteem  them  distinctly  a 
school.  Indeed,  so  far  as  they  represented  ideas  transcen¬ 
dental,  antagonistic  to  mere  phenomenalism,  there  is  no 
lack  of  perpetuators  of  similar  tenets  ;  and  in  this  regard 
the  impulse  is  unimpaired.  So  far  as  it  might  be  a  wing 
of  the  Strauss-Baur  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
school  may  be  regarded  as  having  gone  down  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  failure  of  that  criticism.  Without  assuming 
to  pronounce  upon  other  points,  the  general  intellectual 
movement,  however,  we  may  regard  as  clearly  in  the 
direction  of  systematic  thinking,  and,  as  such,  one  of  the 
marked  evidences  of  the  incoming  of  a  true  philosophic 
spirit. 

The  most  famous  of  this  group  of  thinkers,  who  has 
made  Concord  a  centre  of  philosophical  inquiry,  who  has 
perhaps  most  strictly  represented  the  transcendental 
phase, — gazing  with  rapt  vision  upon  the  mountain-tops, 
but  disdaining  the  paths  which  join  them  to  the  valleys, 
preferring  the  enchantment  which  distance  lends ;  catch¬ 
ing  the  eternal  glory  which  beams  from  the  stars,  yet 
having  no  penchant  for  mastering  the  laws  under  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  balanced  in  cognizable  weights 
and  spaces ;  recognizing  a  self-evidencingness  in  the 
immortal  and  divine,  a  transcendency  in  the  very  cowl  of 
the  mechanical  worshipper,  which  was  its  argument, — 
but  impatient  of  creeds  and  doctrines  by  which  minds 
less  exclusively  transcendent  might  ascend  upon  an  intelli¬ 
gible  stairway  from  the  seen  and  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
and  eternal ; — while  he  has  contributed  little  or  nothing 
toward  a  symmetrical  totality  of  knowledge,  for  by  endow¬ 
ment,  hence  by  preference,  he  discarded  systems,  Emerson 
has  in  two  respects  furthered  the  development  of  genuine 
philosophy  :  (i)  by  his  unflinching  recognition  of  the  high¬ 
est  truths  of  religion  and  ethics,  as  if  they  were  matters 
of  self-demonstration,  as  unqualifiedly  evident  as  the  exist- 
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ence  of  inert  matter  or  non-intelligent  force,  and  so  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  modes  of  thought  which  compass  both 
heaven  and  earth  ;  (2)  by  his  extreme  reluctance  in  accept¬ 
ing  any  system,  he  has  inculcated  an  exacting  sensitiveness 
which  will  be  of  great  service  in  securing  an  accuracy 
self-evidencing  in  the  upbuilding  of  philosophy  into  sys¬ 
tematic  form. 

The  recent  up-coming  of  institutes  or  schools  of  phil¬ 
osophy  for  discussion  of  fundamental  questions,  the  fresh¬ 
ening  interest  apparent  in  our  colleges  .among  students  in 
these  higher  departments,  and  the  tendency  of  our  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  to  attain  more  and  more  a  rational  sub¬ 
stratum  for  all  matters  of  belief,  must  be  regarded  as 
evincing  in  philosophy  manifest  indications  of  advance. 
And  perhaps  some  estimate  may  be  entertained  regarding 
the  probability  of  any  existing  philosophy  proving  itself 
possessor  of  the  field.  Is  any  one  of  the  present  phil¬ 
osophies  so  complete,  or  of  such  character,  that  we  may 
fairly  judge  that  this  country,  as  it  becomes  thoroughly 
informed,  will  naturally  adopt  it  ? 

Some  are  inclined  to  claim  that  Empiricism  has  promise 
of  possession.  It  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  science, 
or,  as  well,  the  philosophy  of  facts.  And  this  is  an  era 
when  every  thing  must  stand  the  test  of  fact,  and  avoid 
the  unsparing  mills  of  science,  which  not  only  grind  faster 
than  the  old-fashioned  mills  of  the  gods,  but  even  essay  to 
grind  the  very  gods  themselves,  and  exceeding  fine.  But, 
while  we  regard  the  scientific  method  as  valid  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  founded  in  a  true  philosophy,  there  is  no  rational 
evidence  of  speculation,  based  on  empirical  concepts,  ris- 
ing  to  general  recognition  as  philosophy  by  philosophers. 
The  revering  of  science,  as  chancellor  of  all  accredited 
intelligence,  may  be  anticipated  on  the  part  of  those,  the 
maximum  of  whose  attainment  scarcely  involves  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  fundamental  truths;  albeit  they  may  be  facile 
penmen  for  the  public  press,  declaimers  with  extreme 
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attractions,  or  even  specialists  of  surpassing  excellence  in 
historical  or  scientific  research. 

We  have  a  recently-fiedged  word,  “  scientist,”  which 
seems  to  be  struggling  for  recognition  ;  what  recognition 
is  undetermined.  That  a  man  should  have  genuine  repu¬ 
tation  in  several  sciences  is  becoming  less  and  less  likely. 
He  will  be,  for  instance,  an  astronomer,  or  a  botanist,  or  a 
chemist;  but  will  not  be  an  authority  in  all  sciences.  To 
reason  rationally  of  the  results  and  foundations  of  science 
is  not  science.  There  may  be  prospect,  however,  that  the 
term  will  be  required  to  designate  a  new  departure  or  sect, 
the  “  scientist,”  founding  religious  views  upon  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  science. 

Another  term,  “  agnosticism,”  indicative  of  a  sort  of 
philosophic  precocity, — a  term  common  in  the  newspapers 
but  scarcely  admitted  to  the  dictionary, — perhaps  deserves 
mention.  The  word  indicates  a  want  of  knowledge,  and 
its  sudden  appearance  may  be  a  symptom  hopeful  rather 
than  otherwise.  Socrates  regarded  the  acknowledgment 
of  ignorance  as  the  best  clearing  of  the  way  to  valid  com¬ 
prehending.  So  far  as  agnosticism  is  what  its  name  fairly 
implies  it  is  a  friend  of  progress.  To  declare  this  and  that 
unknown  only  awakes  inquiries.  Shall  we  not  investigate 
farther?  Have  we  demonstrated  that  this  cannot  be 
known  ?  Of  course  to  conclude  that  ,v-\-y  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  is  to  assume  to  know  rather  than  not  to  know,  and 
is  in  so  far  gnosticism  or  dogmatism,  and  not  agnosticism. 
To  declare  an  object  unknowable  cannot  be  the  legitimate 
province  of  an  agnostic.  This  will  require  a  finality  of 
intelligence  as  to  our  capacities,  a  perfect  mastery  of  psy¬ 
chology,  man’s  powers  of  apprehension,  of  postulation, 
of  recognition.  But  where  is  this  consummate  intelli¬ 
gence  assumed  ?  By  the  professedly  humble  agnostic. 
We  have  only  to  hold  the  would-be  agnostic  to  his  creed. 
Let  agnosticism  say,  “  I  don’t  know  all  that  can  be  known. 
I  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  possibilities  of  the 
human  soul.  I  do  not  know  what  is  ‘  unknowable.’  ”  These 
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confessions  denote  advance  toward  an  honest  philosophy. 

The  Scottish  philosophy  contains  much  that  is  worthy 
of  choice.  Amid  our  eagerness  few  possessions  are  more 
desirable  than  “  common  sense.”  Sensible  in  many  respects, 
surely,  a  return  to  the  teachings  of  Reid.  And  our 
esteemed  champion  (not  to  say  representative — for,  having 
inhaled  much  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  he  no  longer  repre¬ 
sents  simply  the  tenets  of  his  native  land)  of  these  teach¬ 
ings  has  adequate  grounds  for  commending  them.  The 
fact  is,  this  philoso})hy  long  ago  won  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  century  just 
closed,  the  philosophy  of  Scotland  has  held  the  chief  place 
in  our  colleges.  Indeed,  even  in  ancient  days,  the  common- 
sense  view  was  advocated  by  Aristotle ;  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  recognized,  without  doubt,  as  a  permanent 
factor  in  the  development  of  human  thinking. 

But  the  Scottish  philosophy  is  no  longer  chiefly  preva¬ 
lent  in  our  country.  Even  more  completely  has  it  been 
supplemented  at  home.  For  half  a  century  German  phil¬ 
osophy  has  been  rapidly  taking  the  field.  Within  a  score 
of  years,  in  Scotland,  more  rapidly  than  here.  But  for 
one  reason,  I  fancy,  Scotland  had  held  her  own.  She  did 
not  seem  to  see,  as  Kant  saw,  that  her  philosophy  was  not 
competent  to  meet  the  rising  naturalism.  Kant  plainly 
declared  the  hopelessness  of  Reid  and  his  school,  with 
any  claim  of  mere  common  sense,  thwarting  that  influence. 
Scotland,  with  little  knowledge,  and  not  a  little  suspicion, 
of  German  philosophic  thought,  for  several  generations 
maintained  an  unavailing  struggle.  Had  not  Scotland 
found  in  Germany  a  normal  development  of  her  thinking, 
in  truth  a  defence  against  her  own  assailants,  she  had  been 
compelled  to  expound  for  herself  a  more  critical  regimen. 
However  but  one  Kant  was  needful. 

In  part  by  reason  of  better  knowledge  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  America  has  somewhat  preceded  Scotland  in  reach¬ 
ing  other  sources.  One  of  the  first  to  direct  the  way  was 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  Dr.  James  Marsh  (sub- 
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scquently  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont)  who 
cauj^ht  from  Coleridge  the  echo  of  Germany  and  contrib¬ 
uted  not  a  little  to  introduce  continental  views.  From 
that  date  there  has  been  a  gradually  enlarging  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  merits  of  Kant  and  his  successors.  The  diffi¬ 
cult}’  of  mastering  these  profound  teachers,  and  the 
seemingly  impractical  character  of  so-called  metaphysics, 
were  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ground  for  neg¬ 
lect  on  part  of  our  college  graduates  of  studies  in  that 
field,  very  rarely  an  alumnus  devoting  himself  to  a  thorough 
course  in  philosophy.  Our  knowledge  consequently  has 
been  chiefly  second-hand  ;  drawn  from  historians  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  or  from  such  fragmentary  translations  as  were 
available. 

Two  unfortunate  circumstances  should  be  mentioned. 
Kant’s  great  work,  his  '•'■gauzes  kritisches  Geschaft,"  to  which 
all  his  other  writings  are  either  propaedeutic  or  merely 
collateral,  consists  of  three  “  critiques  ”  which  together 
constitute  a  single  body  of  doctrine,  any  one  of  which  is 
intelligible  only  as  part  of,  and  as  connected  with,  the 
organic  unity  of  the  whole.  The  attention  of  English 
readers  has  been  drawn  almost  exclusively  to  the  first  of 
these,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  the  only  one  whose 
translation  has  been  generally  available.  And  the  opinion 
has  been  very  common  that  this  discussion,  which  is 
merely  the  phenomenal  or  negative  side  of  his  philosophy 
of  our  rational  intelligence,  embraced  the  sum  total  of 
that  philosophy.  Kant’s  use  of  the  designation  Pure 
Reason  {Reinc  Vernunft)  is  of  cours't  misleading  to  one 
who  does  not  go  far  enough  to  see  that  it  is  employed 
both  in  a  specific  and  in  a  general  sense,  and  so  accounted 
for,  by  Kant  himself.  To  this  critique  of  the  speculative 
reason  our  commentaries  upon  Kant  have  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted.  And  commendable  work  has  been  done 
toward  making  intelligible  what  cannot  be  completely 
comprehended  in  its  isolation.  Even  Dr.  Bowen,  in  his 
excellent  history  of  modern  philosophy,  expounds  but  two 
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of  the  critiques,  j^iving  us  the  natural  world  and  the  moral 
world,  separate  and  antithetic,  but  affording  no  clue  to 
Kant’s  philosophy  of  their  symmetrical  unification. 

In  some  respects  the  third  critique  is  the  clearest  and 
greatest.  Here  Kant  finally  rises  to  the  height  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  The  starry  sky  is  no  longer  vacant  as  contrasted 
with  the  majesty  of  the  moral  universe.  “The  heavens 
are  telling  the  glory  of  God.”  We  seem  to  reach  the 
concluding  action  of  a  great  opera.  Indeed,  Kant  would 
appear  to  have  caught  inspiration  from  Handel  in  the 
final  chorus  of  the  Messiah.  Kant  evidently  glories  in 
his  demonstration.  Having  passed  laboriously  through 
the  kingdom  of  nature,  with  its  origins  inaccessible  to  the 
sense,  he  has  at  last  achieved  his  freedom.  God,  Free¬ 
dom,  and  Immortality ;  he  repeats  them  over  and  over. 
He  seems  to  see  with  the  vision  of  a  saint.  He  is  satisfied 
that  we  have  knowledge  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immor¬ 
tality,  not  as  speculative,  phenomenal,  probable,  but  as 
realities, — man,  as  a  rational  being,  apprehending  them  as 
necessarily  existent  and  merged  in  the  eternities. 

The  second  unfortunate  circumstance  has  attended  our 
access  to  Hegel.  His  emphatic  declarations  as  to  the 
validity  of  Christianity  and  its  paramount  claims,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  systems  of  religion,  aroused  intense  hos¬ 
tility.  A  comparatively  young  man  (some  twenty-seven 
years  of  age),  accepting  in  general  the  views  of  Hegel, 
takes  issue  with  his  master  as  to  the  historical  basis  of 
Christianity,  and  publishes  a  copious  work  on  the  “  Life  of 
Jesus,”  in  which  with  a  dashing  display  of  material  he 
essays  to  verify  his  position.  This  book  appeared  about 
fifty  years  ago,  a  short  time  after  Hegel,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  strength,  had  suddenly  fallen  a  victim  of  cholera.  As 
to  its  merits  Strauss  found  not  a  few  who  proclaimed  them  ; 
and  the  animosities  enkindled  were  of  the  bitterest.  The 
extravagant  assumptions  of  Strauss  acquired  a  quasi- 
political  prestige,  and  to  his  party  was  referred  much 
responsibility  for  the  calamities  of  1848.  These  results. 
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ascribed  as  due  to  He^el,  of  course  rendered  Hegelianism 
execrable. 

Able  replies*  to  Strauss  appeared  forthwith.  These  so 
fully  turned  the  tide  of  opinion  that  he,  in  his  later  days, 
recognized  with  some  bitterness  the  meagre  representa- 
tion  of  German  scholars  who  sustained  his  claims.  The 
notoriety  of  Strauss  and  of  his  book,  however,  was  very  far 
extended.  Mischief  outruns  decorum.  Minds  which  do 
not  achieve  the  greatest  things  magnify  the  lesser.  In 
Great  Britain  and  America  for  a  number  of  years  no  fol¬ 
lower  of  Hegel  was  so  well  heralded  as  Strauss.  In  Eng¬ 
land  his  book  appeared  in  translation ;  and,  among  the 
opponents  of  revealed  religion,  he  was  hailed  as  a  harbinger 
of  great  things.  These  occurrences,  perhaps  most  of  all, 
tended  to  prejudice  our  Christian  community  against 
Hegel.  The  result  has  been  a  general  distrust  of  his 
philosophy.  In  Germany  the  odium  resulting  from  the 
radical  doings  of  the  few  led  those  generally  who  regarded 
Hegel  as  the  friend  of  sound  reason  and  of  Christianity  to 
avoid  conflict  and  suspicion  by  dropping  all  connection 
with  the  school  as  such — a  school  of  philosophy  which  in 
number  and  ability  of  its  adherents  has  far  surpassed  any 
other  in  modern  times. 

Meanwhile  philoso})hy  in  Germany  had  been  losing 
ground,  Hegel  perhaps  in  chief  being  subject  to  criticism. 
Amid  the  disturbances  which  redounded  so  unfavorably, 
Schelling  appeared  as  a  prophet  of  better  things,  bringing 
heavy  accusations  upon  the  head  of  Hegel,  which  animad¬ 
versions  seem,  however,  to  have  taken  effect  mainly  in  the 
Strauss  wing,  and  to  have  accomplished  little  permanent 
injury  to  the  cause  antagonized.  Most  conspicuous,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  candid  among  Hegers  critics  was  Trendelen- 

'  For  instance,  Tholuck’s  Glaubwiirdigkeit  tier  evangelischen  Geschichte, 
zugleich  eine  Krilik  ties  Lebens  Jesu  von  Strauss,  1836  ;  zweite  Auflage, 
1838;  Hamburg.  Replies  by  Ulrici  and  others  are  better  known  in  this 
country. 

Vide  Michelet’s  Entwickelungsgeschichte  tier  neuesten  Deutschen  Phil¬ 
osophic.  Berlin  :  1843,  which  was  called  forth  as  a  rejoinder. 
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bur«‘.  Me  stood  a  little  later  at  the  head  of  philosophy 
in  Berlin,  almost  idolized. hy  the  hundreds  of  young  men 
who  crowded  his  auditorium.  He  was  quite  generally 
regarded  as  the  ablest  living  philosopher.  Could  he  break 
the  system  of  Hegel  he  woidd  be  the  foremost  of  modern 
thinkers,  at  least  with  no  superior  but  Kant ;  and  some 
thought  he  would  surpass  Kant  also.  But  protracted  crit¬ 
ical  sifting  of  Trendelenburg’s  statements  began  to  result 
in  convictions  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
either  of  the  philosophers,  or  of  producing  instead  some¬ 
thing  of  greater  permanent  worth.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  heard  Trendelenburg  and 
at  the  same  time  attended  expositions  of  Hegel  that,  while 
Trendelenburg  added  to  the  specific  definitions  of  motion 
(or  energy),  especially  to  the  rationale  of  its  scientific  inter¬ 
pretations,  still,  generically,  his  position  was  Hegel’s. 
Trendelenburg,  gradually  failing  to  satisfy  the  public,  is 
at  last  brought  to  the  defensive,  and  the  adherents  of 
I  legel  begin  to  rally.  I  legel’s  critics  have  failed  to  agree. 
The  Philosophical  Society  of  the  German  capital  pro¬ 
poses  a  monument.  The  funds  are  secured  ;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  (of  Berlin)  joins  the  Society  in  the  services  of 
unveiling  and  of  })resentation  to  the  city.  Philosophers 
rcj^resenting  a  considerable  number  of  different  national¬ 
ities  were  present,  bearing  testimonies  as  to  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Hegel.  The  differences  have  become  unobtrusive. 
It  is  suggestive,  however,  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  that 
the  faculty  of  the  theological  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  well  represented  at  the  festival,  and  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Dorner  and  others  responded  to  the  sentiment, 
H  egel’s  Contribution  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity. 

The  dedication  of  the  Hegel  monument  was  destined  to 
mark  unmistakably  an  epoch  in  the  recognition  of  his 
fame.  A  ])crson  leaving  the  United  States,  where  Hegel 
was  recognised  as  alien,  if  not  hostile,  to  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  encountered  among  the  university  students  in  Ger¬ 
many  declared  hostility  to  a  philosopher  who  would  teach 
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the  consistency  of  certain  Christian  doctrines.  Hegel  was 
antagonized  there  for  reasons  quite  different  from  those  on 
account  of  which  he  has  been  disparaged  here.  This 
only  illustrates,  by  specific  instance,  the  fotal  lack  of 
unanimity  among  the  (usually  superficial)  critics  of  Hegel, 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  very  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  import  and  merit  of  his  teachings  among 
scholars  who  have  studied  him  thoroughly.  The  dividing 
of  those  who  recognized  his  power  did  not  result  from 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  he  thought,  or  from  a 
rejection  of  certain  portions  of  his  teaching,  but  rather 
from  difference  of  view  as  to  its  application. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  misconception  concerning 
Hegel’s  method,  many  assuming  that  he  had  undertaken, 
or  invented,  something  novel.  Here  Hegel  is  his  own 
explanation.  His  method  is  not  more  dialectical  than  his¬ 
torical.  In  the  history  of  thinking  he  found  the  method, 
a  method  operative  in  all  minds ;  gradually  apprehended 
by  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  ;  by  Plato  distinguished 
rather  than  defined,  and,  strictly  speaking,  operated  uncon¬ 
sciously  ;  consciously  operated  and  partially  explained  by 
Kant  (Bedingung,  Bedingtes,  Vereinigung)  ;  interpreted 
in  its  elements  by  Fichte.  It  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
scientific  judgments,  differentiation  and  integration,  and  is 
no  more  a  peculiarity  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  than  was  the 
pulse-beating  of  Harvey  peculiar  to  him  because  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  energizing  currents  of  the  blood  ;  and  to 
set  it  aside  in  the  process  of  thought  would  be  no 
more  wise  than  the  rejecting  of  levers  and  cords  with 
their  mechanical  laws  in  interpreting  the  organic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  body. 

Hegel  is  not  an  innovator.  He  resembles  Plato,  who 
with  consummate  artistic  skill  has  hidden  his  own  person¬ 
ality  behind  the  deliverance  of  others,  bringing  forth  from 
the  chaos  of  conflicting  oj)inions,  which,  to  the  vision  of 
the  multitude,  were  only  “  without  form  and  void,”  the 
one  truth  which  the  multitude  could  not  see ;  the  light 
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which  was,  but  was  undiscovered.  The  thinking  of  the 
multitude  being  prevailingly  true,  the  differences,  rightly 
seen,  are  not  destructive.  But  this  thinking  of  the  many 
does  not  involve  the  consciousness  of  its  own  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Hegel  too  arose  as  an  interpreter.  Old  civiliza¬ 
tions  had  gone  down  (men  could  not  keep  their  works  of 
art) ;  new  civilizations  had  arisen  (could  men  defend  their 
sacred  beliefs?).  Kant  says,  in  substance,  “This  is  the 
human  soul.  1  have  tested  and  adjusted  its  lenses.  It  has 
capacity  to  see  liberty,  eternity,  divinity,  and  is  itself  intrin¬ 
sically  co-ordinated  with  them.”  Hegel  takes  the  glass 
and  turns  it  upon  the  world-stage.  He  looks  down  through 
history.  The  contending  schools  of  thought  bring  for¬ 
ward  each  its  part.  He  apprehends  the  resolution  of 
seeming  discords.  The  very  discords  rightly  read  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  harmony.  Hegel  becomes  the  father  of  the 
history  of  phihjsophy.  Similarly  he  sought  the  rational 
import  of  the  on-goings  of  nature.  He  questions  the 
results.  And  here  his  attainments  were  “  colossal  ”  (quoted 
from  T rendelenburg).  He  finds  the  sciences  fragments  of 
one  symmetrical  system  t)f  thought  and  reality.  Kant 
had  interpreted  for  us  the  process  of  knowledge ;  Hegel 
interprets  the  product.  Kant  teaches  how  we  reach 
the  phenomenal  and  the  real ;  Hegel,  what  this  phenom¬ 
enal  and  real  is  as  the  one  intelligibly  and  absolutely  exist¬ 
ent,  in  which,  while  the  material  and  spiritual  are  both 
included,  and  in  a  proper  sense  related,  they  are  neverthe¬ 
less  strictly  distinct.  Kant’s  exposition  of  the  capacities 
of  human  intelligence  and  Hegel’s  systemization  of  the 
total  product  of  this  intelligence  (finitely,  absolutely,  and 
uniquely  considered)  are,  by  quite  geneml  consent  of  those 
competent  to  judge,  esteemed  the  greatest  work,  each  of 
its  kind,  that  man  has  ever  produced. 

This  general  intimation  of  the  eminence  of  these  two 
philosophers  is  not  presented  because  they  exclusively 
have  merits  which  will  certainly  command  recognition, 
but  rather  for  the  reason  that  they  have’  been  peculiarly 
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subjects  of  animadversion,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best 
and  greatest  things  being  liable  to  be  overlooked,  if  not 
contemned.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  others  have  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  their  national  philos¬ 
ophy  ;  but  they  are  not  meeting  us  under  the  ill  omens 
which  attended  Kant  and  Hegel;  still,  the  former  can  only 
be  understood  in  their  relations  to  the  latter.  In  fact,  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  which  represents  the  culmination  of 
German  philosophy  as  a  system,  is  at  the  foundation  of 
(all)  the  superabundant  philosophical  literature  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  has  developed  during  the  half-century  since 
his  decease,  and  which  can  only  be  rightly  ap})reciated  in 
its  subsequence  to  that  philosophy.  And  this  interpenetra¬ 
ting  power  of  her  philosophical  thinking  appears  at  other 
points,  not  to  say  everywhere,  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  Germany,  (seen  may-hap  more  readily  by  outside 
nationalities),  in  her  novelists,  moralists,  and  theologians. 
Indeed,  you  cannot  give  a  critical  ear  to  the  debates  in 
the  Reichstag  without  encountering  immediately  a  philo- 
soi)hical  modus  of  statement  and  argument  which  you  do 
not  meet  in  assemblies  and  parliaments  elsewhere. 

This  power  of  the  profoundest  thinking  to  rule  for  itself 
does  not  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  we  are  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  results  of  German  philosophy.  Whether, 
however,  we  shall  mechanically  import  our  philosophy, 
having  satisfied  ourselves  which  is  the  best  product, 
must,  of  course,  be  answered  negatively.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  were  unprecedented.  The  fact  that  we  are  rational 
is  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  what  we  shall  organically 
appropriate ;  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  exhaustive  inspection  of 
German  thought,  of  enhancement,  more  or  less,  of  the 
rational  achievement  of  man’s  highest  powers ;  and  we 
may  be  able  to  speak  somewhat  positively  of  the  auspices 
under  which  a  thorough  and  reputable  pursuit  of  philo¬ 
sophy  will  be  ushered  in;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  while  in  a  special  sense  we  possess  unequalled  advan- 
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tages,  inheriting  as  we  do  all  the  greater  results  of  a 
greater  past,  in  a  sense  equally  important,  upon  us  is 
imposed  a  more  arduous  task.  The  past  century  (and 
partly  because  it  has  opened  other  centuries)  has  added 
immense  resources.  Yet  only  at  the  price  of  unremitting 
diligence  can  we  so  analyze  and  utilize  what  is  committed 
as  to  be  worthy  of  our  day. 

As  to  opportunity  for  propagation,  we  shall  doubtless 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  untrammelled.  Liberty  to  speak 
and  to  publish  will  be  practically  complete.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  probability  of  a  restriction  of  proper  discussion. 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  of  freedom  under  a  grow¬ 
ing  intelligence  is  normally  toward  higher  ethical  stand¬ 
ards,  notwithstanding  temptations,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  philosophical  teachings  which  are  competent  will 
commend  themselves  by  exhibiting  normal  results  of  genu¬ 
ine  culture.  With  a  true  liberality,  which  will  given  just 
estimate  and  recognition  to  all  the  diverse  shades  of  truth, 
philosophy  will  become  cosmopolitan  rather  than  sec¬ 
tional,  in  fact,  will  lose,  or  even  fail  to  acquire,  its  national 
designation.  It  seems  improbable  that  there  shall  ever  be 
a  philosophy  any  more  American  than  is  our  geology  or 
our  astronomy. 

The  relations  between  philosophy  and  science  will  be 
reciprocal  and  mutually  helpful.  Philosophy  will  hold 
science  within  her  legitimate  limits  and  science  will  receive 
recognition  as  arbiter,  in  her  own  field.  While  it  is  not 
practicable,  or  essential,  that  the  philosopher  should  per¬ 
sonally  manipulate  the  appliances  of  science  (for  the  spe¬ 
cialist  requires  undivided  effort),  it  is  of  the  highest 
moment  that  he  should  have  accurate  intelligence  of  scien¬ 
tific  })rogress.  While  this  requirement  increases  greatly 
the  task  of  the  student  of  philosophy  it  is  possible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  scientific  details  and  the 
actual  value  of  the  latest  news.  Results  of  consequence 
to  the  philosopher  are  of  unusual  occurrence,  and  merit 
recognition  only  after  time  has  permitted  mature  verifica- 
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tion  and  acceptance  by  the  best  authorities.  As  a  rule  the 
more  recent  a  conclusion  the  greater  the  liability  to  cor¬ 
rection.  Valid  and  accredited  attainments  of  science, 
which  alone  are  of  any  philosophical  utility,  can  be  so 
stated  as  to  be  fully  comprehensible  by  the  general  scholar. 
Often,  indeed,  the  actual  import  of  specific  scientific 
attainment  can  be  reached  only  by  a  thoroughly  philosoph¬ 
ical  examination.  And  should  scientific  experts  be  inclined 
to  assume  some  magical  ability  and  exclusively  dogmatic 
intelligence  as  to  philosophical  bearings  it  may  be  the  part 
of  philosophy  to  weigh  such  sacerdotal  claims. 

If  it  is  not  essential  that  the  philosophical  critic  should 
be  an  expert  in  science,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  method  and  attainments  of  the 
principal  sciences.  Especially,  however,  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  biological  and  anthropological  results  requi¬ 
site,  the  former  including  discussion  of  the  non-vital  and 
vital,  and  the  latter,  more  particularly,  that  of  the  mind 
as  modified  by  its  environment,  especially  by  the  body. 
As  there  does  not  appear  to  be  evidence  that  mind  as  such 
can  ever  be  reached  mechanically,  there  seems  no  prospect 
that  any  mental  investigation  (properly  speaking)  can  be 
carried  on  extrinsically.  We  may  reach  the  means,  molec¬ 
ular  and  otherwise,  utilized  by  the  mind,  and  so  interpret 
exquisite  adaptations  beyond  any  limit  assignable ;  but 
careful  analysis  will  constantly  discriminate  between  mere 
adaptation  and  the  originative.  We  must  depend  entirely 
upon  consciousness  to  furnish  results  so  far  as  they  are 
strictly  mental.  Still,  the  mind  is  so  far  modified  by,  and 
dependent  upon,  its  physical  surroundings,  that  careful 
instruction  as  to  these  relations  should  be  included  in  every 
preparation  for  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Much  greater  assistance  will  be  secured  through  the 
medium  of  philology.  Language  is  the  garment  clad  in 
which  philosophy  walks  the  earth.  Indeed  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  propylaeum,  through  which  we  proceed  to 
the  soul’s  higher  temples.  The  science  of  language  ena- 
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bles  us  to  trace  the  variations  in  different  centuries  of  the 
philosophical  terms,  and  thus  the  progress  in  attain¬ 
ment  of  ideas.  The  laws  of  linguistic  growth  and  decay 
and  the  conditions,  in  general,  which  determine  the  pre¬ 
cise  import  in  a  particular  century  or  generation,  must  be 
matters  of  increasing  interest  to  the  student  of  philosophy, 
as  he  seeks  results  more  and  more  critical.  The  finer 
shades  of  meaning  which  inevitably  result  from  deeper 
insight  render  the  translation  of  philosophical  writings 
more  difficult  than  any  others.  This  argues  the  necessity 
for  pursuing  the  philosophy  of  a  country  in  the  language 
of  the  country.  The  two  great  philosophical  literatures 
to  be  mastered,  (it  is  scarcely  needful  to  add),  are  the 
Greek  and  the  German.  Both  languages  are  better  adapted 
to  accurate  philosophical  expression  than  the  English. 
While  it  seems  quite  impracticable  to  render  German 
philosophy  into  English,  on  account  of  the  considerable 
number  of  terms  which  have  a  weight  which  is  not 
matched  by  any  English  term,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  German  is  more  difficult  to  understand.  The 
fact  is  the  language  is  more  transparent  and  simple ;  and 
this  has  affected  the  progress  in  philosophy  materially. 
It  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  read  philosophy  in  German 
than  in  English.  With  the  improving  facilities  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  German  language  it  will  be  a  serious  misstep 
for  us  to  seek  knowledge  of  German  philosophy  through 
translations.  Gradually,  of  course,  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  in  English  whose  import  usage  has  not  yet 
made  uniform  will  acquire  greater  precision  ;  more  accu¬ 
rate  work  bringing  more  perfect  implements. 

The  science  of  human  speech  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  human  thinking.  The  latter  science  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  valid  philosophizing.  And  as  we  seek  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  higher  and  higher  problems  the  powers  and  limits 
of  our  intellections  must  be  reinvestigated.  Probably  the 
most  important  questions,  at  present  exciting  discussion, 
are  directly  or  indirectly  psychological.  The  elucidation 
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of  tlic  mental  process  regularly  precedes  that  of  the  men¬ 
tal  product,  and  will  continue  to  make  a  knowledge  of 
psychology  the  immediate  and  indispensable  antecedent  of 
a  course  in  philosophy. 

Pro})erly,  then,  we  proceed  from  the  knowing  to  the 
known.  And  if  the  former  prepares  the  way  for  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  latter,  by  reversion,  finally  absorbs  the  former. 
And  we  reach  the  unique  field  of  })hilosophy  and  its 
inquiry,  What  is  the  one  reality  which  constitutes  the 
known  ?  It  appears  to  be  an  ineradicable  canon  of  the 
knowing  capacity  (not  to  say  universally  present)  that  our 
intelligence  has  to  do  with  realities,  and,  as  far  as  we  know 
at  all,  that  we  know  things  as  they  are, — as  far  as  we 
know  rationally  we  know  really.  Scepticism,  if  intelli¬ 
gent,  will  always  reach  insurmountable  elements.  Ration¬ 
ality,  as  long  as  it  is  true  to  itself,  possesses  the  weapons 
of  its  own  defence.  It  may  be  prostituted,  and  maligned 
as  the  most  vacuous  of  all  things ;  but  it  is  only  unin¬ 
structed  and  unconscious  of  its  prerogatives.  It  is  des¬ 
tined  to  rise  to  supremacy  and  assert  i^^self  as  monarch  of 
all  existence.  Should  we  assume  an  escape  from  what  is 
valid,  and  take  ground  that  we  will  only,  in  general,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  universe ;  still,  this  one  absolutely  existent  uni¬ 
verse  is  the  result  of  our  rational  intelligence.  What  is 
this  universe  which  not  only  our  thinking  involves,  but 
which,  as  well,  involves  our  thinking?  It  is  virtually  and 
simply  the  inevitable  and  all-inclusive  problem  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  Man  does  not  shrink  from  it.  He  hails  it  and 
encounters  it,  as  if  by  a  divine  afflatus.  He  struggles 
with  it,  as  if  for  bread.  Who  can  truly  say  the  conquests 
are  unworthy  ?  Does  not  man  by  his  rationality  establish 
his  prerogatives  and  his  throne? 

What  is  this  attainment?  What  does  man  know  ?  First, 
doubtless,  comes  the  inquiry.  What  has  man  known  ?  And 
here,  at  length,  apj)ears  what  will  give  the  chief  character 
to  philosophy  in  America.  It  will  be  first  of  all,  if  not 
chiefly,  historical.  It  will  then,  of  course,  be  an  invest!- 
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gation  of  facts ;  and,  in  so  far,  at  least,  it  will  cease  to  be 
decried  as  merely  speculation.  What,  then,  is  the  actual 
outcome  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  on 
the  highest  matters?  The  geologist  seeks  the  remains  of 
our  physical  frame  in  the  strata  ot  the  earth.  From  these 
data  he  reads  the  history  of  the  human  body.  The  phil¬ 
osopher  investigates  the  strata  of  man’s  intellectual 
remains,  and  from  these  (putting  together  the  bones  of 
man’s  intelligence)  he  will  interpret  his  progress.  It  is 
the  study  of  man  as  man  ;  and  not  more  the  what  that 
men  have  thought  than  the  why.  Upon  this  problem 
every  product  of  man’s  mind  will  have  its  bearing.  The 
more  distant  the  date  the  more  valuable  the  element  pre¬ 
served.  The  ideas  of  the  Greeks  will  be  tested  and 
retested  with  increasing  intensity  of  interest.  Among 
the  Greeks  themselves,  forsooth,  we  find  regard  for  their 
predecessors,  and  historical  summaries  of  best  results. 
Furthermore,  in  nothing  has  Germany  gained  larger 
wealth  for  her  philosophy  than  in  her  power  to  master 
and  appreciate  the  teachings  of  the  past.  It  is  indisputa¬ 
bly  true  then  that  the  first  great  work  for  us  is  to  elabor¬ 
ate  thoroughly  what  already  exists.  And  such  study  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  will  not  be  merely  a  garnering 
of  impractical  issues;  it  furnishes  helpful  answer  to  a 
multitude  of  questions  that  are  at  present  in  the  air.  In 
fact  it  is  one  valued  result  of  such  investigation  to  reveal 
to  us  the  various  modes  of  men’s  thought  and  argumenta¬ 
tion  as  constant  quantities.  It  were  difficult  (if  not  impos¬ 
sible)  to  find  a  tendency  in  speculation  which  is  peculiar 
to  our  (or  to  one)  age.  Even  the  forms  of  delusion  and  of 
scepticism  have  their  history — in  truth,  appear  perennially 
as  incomplete  or  perverted  growths  accompanying  the 
normal  advancements  of  our  defensible  knowledge. 

Clearly,  then,  this  study  of  the  achievement  of  human 
thinking,  begun  in  Greece  and  carried  forward  to  an  hon- 
fired  eminence  in  Germany,  is  destined  to  become  in 
America,  for  numerous  reasons,  the  broftd  and  conspicu- 
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ously  important  foundation  of  our  philosophical  activity. 
And,  with  advancing  attainments  (intellectual)  its  claims 
must  appear  increasingly  great.  How  can  we  best  meet 
the  requisitions  ?  How  can  the  history  of  man  as  a  thinker 
be  fittingly  advanced  in  our  educational  institutions  to  the 
position  it  merits?  As  a  primary  measure,  it  will  be  need¬ 
ful  that  our  colleges  offer  competent  instruction.  If  it 
cannot  be  said  (and  it  may  be  too  early  to  urge  an  opin¬ 
ion)  that  the  youth  of  this  country  are  inclined  to  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation,  it  seems  certain  that  the  instructor 
who,  with  superior  preparation  for  his  task,  grasps  the 
genesis  of  human  actions  and  can  follow  man  down 
through  the  centuries,  amid  his  struggles,  failures,  and  tri¬ 
umphs,  tracing  his  convictions,  his  purpose,  and  his  growing 
comprehension  of  truth,as  they  permeate  his  art, his  religion, 
and  his  literature,  will  not  lack  an  auditory.  It  would 
not,  in  truth,  be  surprising  if,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
where  philosophy  has  attained  grander  dimensions  and 
men  higher  opportunities,  there  should  be  a  call  for  studies 
of  this  grade  and  kind  more  general  and  more  emphatic 
than  any  other  civilization  has  had. 

Still  the  subject  is  too  vast  to  receive  more  than  an 
introduction  in  our  ordinary  college  curriculum.  An 
introduction  there  should  be,  however,  which  will  consti¬ 
tute  equally  a  beginning  for  a  thorough  course  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and,  where  such  course  is  not  sought,  the  best  prac¬ 
ticable  aid  to  other  subjects.  There  is  notable  authority 
for  regarding  Aristotle  as  the  best  foundation  for  philo¬ 
sophic  work.  Such  an  estimate  is  based  of  course  upon 
his  recognized  position  as  at  once  consummation  of  the 
ancient,  key  to  the  mediaeval,  and  introduction  to  the  mod¬ 
ern.  Trendelenburg  in  his  latest  years  exemplified  this 
view.  After  achieving  the  mastery  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  with  no  intended  depreciation  of  their  attain¬ 
ments,  he  devoted  himself  to  expositions  of  truth  from  the 
Aristotelian  stand-point.  Aristotle  can  be  treated  in  this 
masterly  way,  however,  only  after  he  has  been  properly 
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reached  by  progressive  approach  historically  conducted. 
Such  an  introductory  course  every  college  may  have  ;  it 
seems  to  me,  should  have.  It  would  be,  in  short,  a  course 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  which  would  begin  with 
mythology  and  cover  specifically  the  growth  of  human 
intelligence  in  Greece  through  what  is  denominated  the 
Socratic  period.  In  this  preliminary  work  students  can 
be  led  to  read  for  themselves  selected  chapters  of  the  his¬ 
torians  of  philosophy,  a  few  by  preference  accomplishing 
some  exposition  of  the  original  texts.  Such  an  historical 
beginning  is  perhaps  all  that  can  be  well  attained  in  our 
collegiate  institutions.  Some  may  offer  further  instruc¬ 
tion — some  even  venture  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the 
field.  And  such  a  survey  would  have  its  value.  No  col¬ 
lege,  however,  will  be  likely  to  afford  opportunity  for  a 
mastery  of  German  philosophy.  Without  this,  a  sketch 
would  be  at  best  a  source  of  confusion. 

Following,  then,  the  work  in  our  colleges,  what  is  further 
demanded  in  this  country  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  school 
of  philosophy,  which  shall  forestall  the  necessity  of  going 
abroad  for  instruction.  At  least  one  such  school  is  a 
requirement  so  imperative  that  no  doubt  among  the  com¬ 
mendable  accomplishments  of  this  people  we  shall  speed¬ 
ily  possess  it.  And  to  be  a  centre  for  practical  equip¬ 
ment  in  philosophy,  courses  of  lectures,  readings  and 
investigations  covering  a  period  of  years  (certainly  four 
or  five  years,  with  further  opportunity  for  special  studies) 
subsequent  to  the  ordinary  college  work,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  If,  as  before  intimated,  modern  tongues  can  only 
be  thoroughly  understood  through  their  relation  to  the 
ancient,  still  more  essential  is  it  to  a  mastery  of  modern 
(in  particular  German)  philosophy  that  we  comprehend 
what  has  gone  before,  the  antecedent  explaining  the  con¬ 
sequent.  Of  no  system  is  this  more  true  than  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Hegel,  who,  himself,  indeed,  stands  in  very  full 
sense  as  founder  of  the  historical  method,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  whom,  without  such  preparation,  would 
seem  to  be  practically  impossible. 
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But  the  attaining  of  data  as  to  results  and  methods  (of 
right  thinking)  is  evidently  preliminary.  The  purpose  for 
which  man’s  rational  endowments  exist — powers  which 
have  unlimited  range  and  competency — is  ab  origine  to 
ensure  his  safety  in  an  environment  of  law  and  energies, 
that  incessantly  tend  not  more  certainly  to  build  up  than 
to  destroy.  The  prevailing  purpose  of  philosophy  in 
America  will  be  less  the  mere  securing  of  information 
than  the  mastery  of  issues.  Its  mission  therefore  will  be 
manifested  when  men  rise  to  practical  application  of  fun¬ 
damental  truths  to  life — to  the  intense  struggle  for  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  earth,  where  supremacy  finally  comes 
through  most  rational  uses  of  highest  gifts.  Already  our 
national  contests  involve  questions  of  far-reaching  philo¬ 
sophical  import.  What  is  the  theory  of  our  finances  ? 
Have  we  a  monetary  system  which,  strictly  speaking, 
affiliates  with  our  government,  which,  namely,  forms  an 
organic  part  of  a  national  sovereignty  that  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  body  of  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  fact 
that  our  exchequer  has  been  mechanically  added?  The 
national  banking  system,  it  is  true,  embraces  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  organic  nature.  But  from  time  to  time,  in 
our  chief  commercial  city  or  in  Congress,  has  appeared 
convincing  evidence  that  our  finances  are  not  subject  to 
administration  by  the  body  politic.  There  is  no  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement,  for  example,  by  which  any  general 
appetite  for  increased  issue  of  currency  can  be  detected 
and  a  properly  balanced  sufficiency  provided.  Whether 
or  not  such  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand  can  be  reg¬ 
ulated  as  uniquely  as  in  our  physical  digestive  system  may 
be  an  open  question.  Whether  we  should  perfect  our 
exchequer  so  that  it  is  a  normal  organic  factor  of  our 
democratic  government,  certainly  is  not. 

Certain  problems  connected  with  our  foreign  trade  can¬ 
not  be  settled  scientifically,  or  by  mere  statistics  repre¬ 
senting  this  and  that  instance,  nor  by  recognition  of  any 
one  principle.  Only  a  complete  philosophy  of  the  situa- 
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tion  can  avail.  No  freedom  of  trade  which  is  not  morally 
directed  and  no  national  control  which  tramples  on  rights 
(proper)  can  be  defended.  How  is  the  despotism  of  com¬ 
petition  to  be  overcome?  It  would  seem  very  evident 
that  the  present  historical  and  socialistic  tendencies  are  to 
be  followed  by  an  ethical  school  in  economic  science. 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  some  of  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  questions  relating  to  property,  taxation,  and  suffrage 
are  not  mainly  ethical.  It  can  be  maintained  in  reply  that 
these  are  matters  which  cannot  be  (at  any  rate  ought  not 
to  be)  decided  empirically.  If  we  have  not  a  philosoph}* 
adequate  to  resolve  the  problems  of  property  possession, 
of  the  power  of  the  community  (or  nation)  to  distribute 
and  tax,  and  of  individuals  to  claim  suffrage  or  control, 
imperative  certainly  is  the  attainment  of  %\xc\v  rationale  ;  or, 
at  least,  the  showing  that  no  philosophy  is  adequate,  before 
surrender  of  such  interests  as,  for  instance,  the  suffrage 
(whether  for  women  as  well  as  men)  to  decision  by  experi¬ 
ment. 

Doubtless  the  determination  of  these  fundamentals  is  to 
depend  upon  our  estimate  of  man  himself.  The  greater 
the  creature  the  greater  the  system.  “  The  chief  end  of 
man  ”  becomes,  it  appears,  a  philosophical  question.  In 
fact  the  main  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  man,  and  of  his 
fitness,  consequently,  for  a  magnificent  destiny,  must  come 
from  philosophy, —  investigation  as  well  of  sundry  claims 
that  he  is  conditioned  in  his  characteristics,  by  some  devel¬ 
opmental  law,  under  which  he  comes  into  being.  The 
incompetency  of  empirical  science  to  reach  the  absolute 
reality  leads  her  representatives  constantly  to  underesti¬ 
mates.  A  partial  explanation  passes  for  a  sufficient  expla¬ 
nation.  A  principle,  for  example,  of  natural  selection 
among  flora  and  fauna  appears  to  be  adequate  cause  or 
origin  of  the  different  species,  until  its  incompetency  as 
such  cause  has  become  clear.  Probably  no  one  who  is 
well  informed  as  to  scientific  progress  will  now  claim  that 
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natural  selection  competently  explains  the  origin  of  any 
species  whatever. 

Hume’s  theory  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  senses  to  dis¬ 
cover  cause  would  present  some  ground  for  empirical 
science  assigning  only  such  causes  as  are  apparent  and 
accordingly  constantly  coming  short  of  a  sufficient  reason. 
The  recent  treatment  of  a  theory  of  evolution  as  if  it  were 
such  sufficient  reason  illustrates  this  sort  of  violence  to  the 
law  of  causation.  The  theory  has  only  to  be  extended  to  an 
exposition  of  all  facts  and  adjustment  of  all  truth  and 
it  immediately  becomes  evolved  into  a  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  What  evolution  needs  is  evolution.  There  appears 
to  be  comparatively  little  involved  (completely  deter¬ 
mined)  as  to  application  of  this  scientific  canon  (which 
for  circumscribed  work  of  various  kinds  appears  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  convenient) which  has  not  been  recognized  for  a  long 
time,  for  instance,  by  Aristotle  in  his  theory  of  progress  in 
nature  which  included  large  recognition  of  laws  of  hered¬ 
ity  and  of  surroundings.  Even  in  Aristotle’s  day  appeared 
the  same  tendency  *  to  an  irrational  oversight  of  what  is 
requisite  in  any  adequate  cause. 

This  investigation  of  man  will  inevitably  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther.  The  present,  not  to  say  popular,  attempts  at  “  psy¬ 
chical  research ’’are  bringing  forward  evidence  of  the 
transcendent  powers  of  the  human  spirit,  of  the  fact  that 
mind  is  not  subject  to  material  conditions  but  rather  rises 
above  the  limitations  of  spatial  dimension.  Of  course 
one  of  the  earliest  matters  for  critical  inquiry  will  be  the 
ever  importunate  question  concerning  immortality.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  revelation  or  desire  or  fancy,  what  does  philo¬ 
sophy  teach  ?  Has  it  been  general  rationality  that  has 
led  to  the  very  general  recognition  of  life  as  unending  ? 

’  For  instance  ;  Aristotelis  Opera  (Dekkeri),  vol.  ii.  Twt'  //fr«  ni  ‘kiff.'Kd.  A. 
7.  (30).  "Oao!  6i  InoAMUiidvovatv,  ioaTrep  oi  lli<On'^upeioi  ««/  rd  K(i?.- 

?.taTov  Kal  apiarov  pi/  tv  dpxy  elvai,  dia  rii  Kni  rfjv  <j)VTf.}v  k<u  tijv  i^ufov  rdf 
n/>;fdf  alrin  piv  tivai,  to  de  Ka'/.uv  Kill  rtMiov  iv  Toig  tK  ro/  rwr,  ovk  dpWwf  olovrni. 
TO  }  dp  airippa  krepiov  kari  Tr/toTtituv  rtXeiuv^  am  to  tt/hjtov  oh  mrippa  kaTiv, 
d/J.d  To  Tt}.tiov. 
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Was  it  incontestably  rationality  which  caused  the  ablest 
critical  philosopher  of  modern  times  to  announce  the 
existence  of  an  absolute  postulate  of  our  moral  nature 
that  man  is  destined  for  such  unending  life?  Doubtless 
here  there  will  be  deep-sea  soundings,  grapplings  for  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  necessities,  with  their  inter-lying  actualities, 
doubtless  proof  upon  proof  that  man  is  sailing  in  the 
guiding  breeze  of  eternity,  lighted  now  by  stars  that  are 
never  to  set. 

The  questionings  also  concerning  man’s  freedom,  the 
“  prolegomena  of  ethics,”  and  his  recognition  of  a  Divine 
Being  seem  destined  to  be  test  of  his  rational  power ;  and 
it  may  appear  that  those  who  deny  our  knowledge  of  a 
God  are  only  arguing  as  to  a  single  method  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  involving,  in  reality,  verifications  of  the  absolute 
existences  they  presume  to  set  aside.  Agnosticism  may 
simply  imply  the  incompetency  of  science.  What  the 
real  powers  of  spirit  to  illuminate  spirit,  and  of  service  to 
develop  a  God-consciousness  are,  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  their 
verities.  No  doubt  our  spiritual  vision  may  be  perfected 
far  beyond  its  ordinarily  actualized  and  recognized  capa¬ 
city.  Still,  if  Kant’s  argument  be  valid  as  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  design  (as  such)  ever  becoming  an  empirical  con¬ 
tent,  it  would  indicate  as  well  the  impracticability  of 
attaining  specific  data  through  illumination  by  a  universal 
spiritual  presence.  If  something  definite  is  attainable  (for 
instance  as  a  canon  of  criticism)  in  the  employment  of 
spiritual  discerning  or  consciousness  for  determining 
Christian  truth,  such  attainment  must  have  a  critically 
determined  psychological  basis.  Any  theology  which 
presumes  to  discard  symmetrical  alliance  of  truth  with 
truth,  and  systematic  progress  toward  unique  results,  will 
be  more  liable  to  be  in  its  day  pre-eminently  “  new  ”  than 
to  survive  the  power  of  rational  encounter  and  through 
preservation  become  especially  old  ;  it  may,  indeed,  prove, 
if  never  becoming  specifically  old,  to  have  had,  neverthe¬ 
less,  previous  existence  as  a  claim  of  olden  time. 
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It  is  obviously  the  fact  that  New  Enj^lancl  in  sj)ecial  lias 
tended  constantly  toward  a  remarkably  philosophical  thc- 
ology.  Edwards  will  certainly  receive  '  recognition  in 
the  field  of  philosophy,  beinj^  in  some  sense  a  representa¬ 
tive  (perhaps  we  should  say  precursor)  of  the  Scottish 
school.  While  New  England  has  given  comparatively 
little  attention  to  philosophy  as  philosophy,  she  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  remarkably  philosophical  tendency.  Not  only  is 
she  fairly  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  more  profound 
and  critical  philosophizing  but  likewise  for  the  rejection 
of  any  tenet  which  is  not  susceptible  of  a  rational  expo¬ 
sition.* 

But,  as  well,  the  discussion  of  religio -philosophical 
problems  is  upon  us.  What  recognition  shall  be  given  to 
so-called  natural  religions  ?  How  far  do  theistic  appre¬ 
hensions  effectuate  general  results  ?  Shall  we  distinguish 
revelation  as  universal  and  special  ?  In  the  definitions  of 
revelations  what  is  the  character  and  function  of  inspira¬ 
tion?  If  we  attempt  to  rise  above  the  difficulties  that  are 
apparent  and  imminent  we  must  attain  to  satisfactory 
materials  with  which  to  carry  up  our  building. 

Our  present  conflict  with  a  religious  sect  whose  mana¬ 
gers  seem  disposed  to  exhibit  themselves  as  victims  of 
persecution,  calls  for  a  more  exhaustive  exposition  of  the 
principles  involved.  To  what  limit  does  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  command  protection?  In  general  we  require  a 
more  complete  interpretation  of  the  relations  between 
religion  and  political  government  ?  Do  we  imply  by  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  that  a  Christian  man  (for 
example)  is  to  regard  his  duties  to  the  state  as  exclusively 
secular?  Or  do  we  merely  mean  that  the  state  is  deprived 
of  certain  arbitrary  methods  in  regard  to  religion  (church), 

'  For  President  Porter’s  opinion,  see  Morris's  Ueberweg’s  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

^  For  a  statement  which  is  probably  representative  of  the  present  attitude 
of  England  see  editorial  article,  “  Psychology  and  Philosophy,”  in  Mind  for 
January,  1883. 
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while  the  latter  is  unrestricted  in  its  prerogative  to  absorb 
(christianly)  the  political  power?  Do  we  not  stand  in 
need  of  a  really  comprehensive  statement  of  the  relation 
(irrefragable)  of  Christianity  to  civil  government? 

This  suggests  the  relation  of  education  to  the  state — 
another  matter  to  be  determined  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
situation.  And  here  several  problems  are  involved,  prob¬ 
lems  presenting  great  difficulties  and  differences  of  view. 
But  our  purpose  is  accomplished  if  it  has  been  made  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  immediate  demand  for  a  philosophy 
whose  mission  it  shall  be  to  encounter  environing  dangers; 
that  we  shall  enter  the  field  of  fundamental  truth  from  the 
practical  side  and  as  a  defensive  measure ;  and  that  the 
rational  treatment  of  the  problems  which  beset  us  —  and 
nothing  short  of  it — can  secure  perpetuity  of  our  national 
life.  While  practical  problems  will  undoubtedly  inaugurate 
philosophy,  theoretical  inquiries  will  accompany.  Indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  occupied  with  ontological  and  aesthetic 
questions,  and  the  ultimate  integration  of  principles.  Of 
course  the  recognition  of  all  known  truth  in  its  necessary 
unification  will  continue  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  few. 
As  the  field  becomes  enlarged,  enlarged  capacity  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  where  this  is  not  secured  the  possibilities  of 
sophistry  become  enlarged  also.  Very  likely  we  have  not 
yet  seen  sophistry  in  its  most  powerful  rdle.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  error  are  unlimited.  But  Apollo  is,  no  doubt, 
still  competent  to  plant  his  foot  upon  the  Python. 

It  is  the  geologist  and  not  the  plowman  who  apprehends 
the  symmetry  of  the  structure  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  our 
senses  do  not  immediately  perceive  its  revolution.  A 
recent  writer  shows  convincingly  that  Mr.  Emerson  uncon¬ 
sciously  opposed  system  (after  all)  from  the  stan  1-point  of 
system.  Religion  in  general  is  called  rational  by  those 
who  construe  religion  in  particular  as  folly.  Atheism 
which  has  jecently  been  called  “  a  disease  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  faculty  ”  is  less  rational  than  theism.  Mind  is  better 
knoivn  than  matter.  At  the  recent  celebration  of  the  semi- 
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centennial  of  the  incumbency  by  Michelet  of  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin  University,  he  stated  that  the  result 
of  his  discussions  for  fifty  years  (mainly  in  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  society),  with  men  of  eyery  diversity  of  view,  had 
furthered  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  final  work,  “  Phil¬ 
osophy  as  an  exact  system  of  knowledge.” 

To  the  apprehension  of  the  multitude,  men’s  opinions 
may  seem  unlimitedly  diverse,  antagonistic,  and  mutually 
destructive.  The  tree  of  human  knowledge  may  appear 
a  mass  of  leaves  and  twigs  quivering  in  every  breath  of 
air,  and  pointing  and  bending  in  every  conceivable 
direction.  But,  rightly  seen,  the  tree  abides  in  its  unique¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  environing  winds  that  buffet,  it  only 
strengthen  it  for  a  higher  growth. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


MILL’S  USL  OF  BUDDHISM. 


KY  REV.  M.  L.  CORDON,  M.  D..  KIOTO,  JAI'AN. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Mill  used  Buddhism  to  prove 
that  mankind  can  perfectly  well  do  without  belief  in  a 
heaven  or  a  future  life.  His  essay  on  the  Utility  of  Reli¬ 
gion  closes  in  the  following  words : 

“The  Ruddhist  religion  counts  probably  at  this  day  a  greater  number  of 
votaries  than  either  the  Christian  or  the  Mahomedan.  The  Buddhist  creed 
recognizes  many  modes  of  punishment  in  a  future  life,  or  rather  lives,  by 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  new  bodies  of  men  or  animals.  But  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  which  it  proposes  as  a  reward,  to  be  earned  by  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  highest  order  of  virtuous  life,  is  annihilation  ;  the  cessation, 
at  least,  of  all  conscious  or  separate  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
in  this  religion,  the  work  of  legislators  and  moralists  endeavoring  to  supply 
supernatural  motives  for  the  conduct  which  they  were  anxious  to  encourage  ; 
and  they  could  find  nothing  more  transcendent  to  hold  out  as  the  capital 
prize  to  be  won  by  the  mightiest  efforts  of  labor  and  self-denial,  than  what 
we  are  so  often  told  is  the  terrible  idea  of  annihilation.  Surely  this  is  a 
proof  that  the  idea  is  not  really  or  naturally  terrible  ;  that  not  philosophers 
only,  but  the  common  order  of  mankind,  can  easily  reconcile  themselves  to 
it,  and  even  consider  it  as  a  good  ;  and  that  it  is  no  unnatural  part  of  the 
idea  of  a  happy  life,  that  life  itself  be  laid  down,  after  the  best  that  it  can 
give  has  been  fully  enjoyed  through  a  long  lapse  of  time,  when  all  its  pleas¬ 
ures,  even  those  of  benevolence,  are  familiar,  and  nothing  untasted  and 
unknown  is  left  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  keep  up  the  desire  of  prolonged 
existence.  It  seems  to  me  not  only  possible  but  probable,  that  in  a  higher, 
and,  above  all,  a  happier  condition  of  human  life,  not  annihilation  but 
immortality  may  be  the  burdensome  idea  ;  and  that  human  nature,  though 
pleased  with  the  present,  and  by  no  means  impatient  to  quit  it,  would  find 
comfort,  and  not  sadness,  in  the  thought  that  it  is  not  chained  through  eter¬ 
nity  to  a  conscious  existence  which  it  cannot  be  assured  that  it  will  always 
wish  to  preserve.” 

One  of  the  first  impressions  which  this  passage  makes 
on  the  reader  is  that  Mr.  Mill  claimed  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  Buddhism.  According  to  him  this  religion 
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recognizes  a  “  soul  ”  in  man  ;  a  “transmigration of  the  soul 
into  new  bodies”;  a  “future  life”;  a  “Heaven”;  the 
“  supernatural.”  It  is  “  the  work  of  legislators  and  mor¬ 
alists  ”;  and  its  “  capital  prize  ”  (Nirvana)  is  “  annihilation  ; 
the  cessation  at  least  of  all  conscious  or  separate  exist¬ 
ence  ”;  and  this  being  true  of  a  “  religion  which  counts  a 
greater  number  of  votaries  ”  than  any  other,  the  inference 
is  that  even  “  the  common  order  of  mankind  can  easily 
reconcile  themselves  to  it  [annihilation]  and  even  consider 
it  as  a  good.” 

In  the  more  than  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  this  essay,  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  Buddhist  literature  and  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  Buddhist  peoples,  and  we  may  prop¬ 
erly  ask.  How  do  Mr.  Mill’s  description  of  Buddhism  and 
his  argument  based  thereuj)on  appear  when  viewed  in  this 
new  light  ?  Does  this  latter  and  more  scientific  observa¬ 
tion  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  statements?  Does  a 
wider  induction  bring  new  strength  to  his  argument? 

In  considering  these  questions  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
recent  investigation  gives  greatly  increased  importance 
to  the  well-known  division  of  Buddhism  into  two  great 
schools,  the  Hinaydna,  or  “  Little  Vehicle,  ”  and  the  MaluU 
ydua,  or  “  Great  Vehicle.  ”  The  former  is  the  name  given 
at  a  later  date  to  that  form  of  Buddhism  which  began 
during  the  lifetime  of  Gautama  (in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.), 
flourished  first  in  Middle  and  Southern  India  (where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  no  longer  known),  and  was  carried  thence  to 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  where  it  still  exists.  The 
number  of  its  adherents  at  the  present  day  is  probably 
less  than  20,000,000.  *  The  latter,  the  product  of  an 
intense  Gnostic  spirit,  arose  in  Northern  India  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  spread  thence  north¬ 
ward  and  eastward.  It  is  the  prevalent  form  of  Buddhism 

'  Rhys  Davids’  “  Huddhism,”  page  4.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Edkins 
(the  Nirvana  of  the  Northern  Ruddhists,  J.  R.  A.  Society),  I  class  Anam 
with  the  countries  in  which  the  other  school  of  liuddhism  prevails,  and  so 
change  slightly  Mr.  Davids’  figures. 
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in  Nepal,  Thibet,  China,  Mongolia,  Mantchuria,  Corea, 
Cochin  China,  and  Japan ;  and  its  followers  have  been 
estimated  (doubtless  too  highly)  at  480,000,000. 

Both  these  schools  bear  the  name  of  Buddhism,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  follow  the  same  systems  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  ethics,  and  use  the  same  terminology.  In 
many  of  their  principal  features,  however,  they  not  only 
differ  from,  but  are  diametrically  opposed  to,  each  other. 
This  fact  cannot  too  constantly  be  kept  in  mind,  as  all  our 
attempts  to  know  what  the  teaching  of  Gautama  really  was 
will  be  fruitless  if  we  allow  our  opinions  to  be  affected  by 
the  later  Buddhism  of  the  North.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
the  presence  of  any  particular  doctrine  in  the  original 
teaching  of  Gautama — as  embodied  in  the  old  Bali  Siitras, 
or  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  or  Burmah 
in  modern  times — by  no  means  proves  that  that  doctrine 
has  commended  itself  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  race  ; 
for  the  Sutras  of  the  Little  Vehicle  have  practically  no 
religious  authority  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Budd¬ 
hists  in  the  North. 

This  observation  is  especially  true  as  regards  Gautama’s 
doctrine  of  the  Future.  What  he  taught  concerning  it  is 
one  thing ;  what  the  comparatively  few  modern  Buddhists 
of  the  South  believe  may  be  another;  what  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  million  Northern  Buddhists  hold  may  be 
still  quite  different. 

These  distinctions,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  ignored  by  those 
who  would  make  from  Buddhism  so  wide  an  inference  as 
that  “  the  common  order  of  mankind  can  easily  reconcile 
themselves  ”  to  the  idea  of  annihilation,  “  and  even  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  good.  ”  Let  us  therefore  take  them  up  in 
order. 

I.  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  GAUTAMA. 

Our  best  authorities  here  are  doubtless  the  translators 
of  the  Pali  Shlras,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, — T.  W. 
R.  Davids,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  and  Dr.  Her¬ 
mann  Oldenberg,  of  Berlin  University.  Mr.  Davids  was 
VoL.  XLII.  No.  167.  35 
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among  the  first  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Buddhism  does 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  man;  that  therefore 
Gautama  did  not  teach  the  transmigration  of  the  soul ;  and 
that  Nirvdna  is  not  the  extinction  of  the  souly  as,  in  the 
words  of  this  author,  “  it  has  often  been  supposed  to  be 
by  writers  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Buddhism.”' 

He  says  further,  that  if  we  use  the  word  “  transmigra¬ 
tion  ”  at  all  when  speaking  of  Buddhism  we  ought  to  say 
“  transmigration  of  character  but  that  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  drop  the  word  altogether  and  speak  of  the 
“  doctrine  of  Karma,”  because  Gautama  taught  that  “after 
the  death  of  any  being,  whether  human  or  not,  there  sur¬ 
vived  nothing  at  all  but  that  being’s  ”  Karma  ;  the  result 
that  is  of  its  mental  and  bodily  actions.  This  is  the  only 
connection  between  two  individuals  in  the  chain  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  there  is  no  continuing  consciousness,  no  passage  of 
a  soul,  or  of  an  I  in  any  sense,  from  one  to  the  other. 

Again  he  says,  “  Gautama  in  his  description  of  Nirvana 
was  expressing  no  opinion  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
to  existence  after  death,  but  was  proclaiming  a  salvation 
from  the  sorrows  of  life  which  was  to  be  reached  here  on 
earth  in  a  changed  state  of  mind.”  * 

Dr.  Oldenberg  speaks  much  in  the  same  way.  “We 
are,”  he  says,  “  accustomed  to  realize  our  inner  life,  as  a 
comprehensible  factor,  only  when  we  are  allowed  to  refer 
its  changing  ingredients,  every  individual  feeling,  every 
distinct  act  of  the  will,  to  one  and  an  ever  identical  ego, 
but  this  mode  of  thinking  is  fundamentally  opposed  to 
Buddhism.  Here  as  everywhere  it  condemns  that  fixity 
which  we  are  prone  to  give  to  the  current  of  incidents 
that  come  and  go,  by  conceiving  a  substance  to  or  in 
which  they  might  happen.  A  seeing,  a  hearing,  a  conceiv¬ 
ing,  above  all  a  suffering,  takes  place;  but  an  existence 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  seer,  the  hearer,  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  is  not  recognized  in  Buddhist  teaching.” " 

'  Hibbert  Lectures  for  i88i,  p.  91  ff. 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  253. 

*  Huddha  ;  His  Life,  His  Doctrine,  His  Order,  p.  253. 
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Indeed,  belief  in  personality  is  a  temptation  of  the  Evil 
One.  “  What  meanest  thou,  Mara  (Tempter),  that  there 
is  a  person?  False  is  thy  teaching.  This  is  only  a  heap 
of  changeful  conformations ;  here  there  is  not  a  person.” ' 

Again,  “  If  we  are  to  indicate  the  precise  point  at  which 
the  goal  is  reached  for  the  Buddhist,  we  must  not  look  to 
the  entry  of  the  dying  Perfect  One  into  the  range  of  the 
everlasting — be  this  everlasting  being  or  everlasting  noth¬ 
ing — but  to  that  moment  of  his  earthly  life  when  he  has 
attained  the  status  of  sinlessness  and  painlessness ;  this  is 

the  true  Nirvana .  Entry  into  nothingness  for 

nothingness’  sake  is  not  at  all  the  object  of  aspiration 
which  has  been  set  before  the  Buddhist.  The  goal  to 
which  he  pressed  was,  we  must  constantly  repeat  this, 
solely  deliverance  from  the  sorowful  world  of  origination 

and  decease .  In  the  religious  life,  in  the  tone 

which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Buddhist  order,  the  thought 
of  annihilation  had  no  influence.”  ’ 

Such,  if  we  may  accept  the  verdict  of  the  latest  and 
best  scholarship,  was  the  teaching  of  Gautama.  Annihila¬ 
tion  is  not  a  “  blessing  of  Heaven  ”;  it  is  not  “  the  capital 
prize  to  be  won  by  the  mightiest  labor  and  self-denial.  ” 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  distinctly  assured  that  “  entry 
into  nothingness  for  nothingness’  sake  is  not  at  all  the 
object  of  aspiration  which  has  been  set  before  the  Budd¬ 
hist.”  “  In  the  ancient  Buddhist  order  the  thought  of 
annihilation  had  no  influence.”  Nirvana  refers  to  “a 
moment  of  earthly  life.  ”  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Gautama  is  concerned,  a  more  complete  denial  of  the 
statements  upon  which  Mr.  Mill  bases  his  arguments -is 
hardly  possible. 

W e  cannot  forget,  however,  that  Gautama’s  partial  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  ego,  logically  leads  to  annihilation 
for  all  beings  including  himself ;  thcit  as  he  taught  that 
“  sorrow  and  death  pertain  to  every  state  of  being,”  so 


Oldenbcrg,  Buddha,  p.  258. 


^  Ibid.,  p.  265, 
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Nirvana,  deliverance  from  that  sorrow,  although  referring 
to  a  changed  state  of  mind  to  be  reached  here  on  earth, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  making  annihilation  the  goal  of 
mightiest  endeavor,  does  practically  trend  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  at  the  most  Gautama  gave  no  single  ray  of 
hope  to  man’s  instinctive  longing  for  immortality,  but 
deliberately  and  persistently  shirked  the  direct,  definite, 
and  pressing  questions  of  his  disciples  on  the  subject  of 
the  future  existence  of  the  saint.  “  Orthodox  teaching  in 
the  ancient  order  of  Buddhists  inculcated  expressly  on  its 
converts  to  forego  the  knowledge  of  the  being  or  non- 
being  of  the  perfected  saint.”'  Were  they  content  with 
this?  Some  passages  in  even  the  earlier  literature  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  were  not.  “  The  same  inference  as  to  the 
tenets  of  earlier  Buddhists  may  be  made  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  modern  Buddhists  to  be  discussed  under  the  two 
following  heads : 

II.  THE  VIEWS  OF  MODERN  RUDDHISTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A  few  extracts  from  well-known  writers  will  suffice  us 
upon  this  point. 

Dr.  Eitel,  whose  Sanskrit-Chinese  vocabulary  of  Budd¬ 
hist  terms  gives  evidence  of  his  careful  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  writes  as  follows  :  “  This  annihilation  theory  has 

nowhere  in  any  Buddhist  country  met  with  popular  accep¬ 
tation  and  he  makes  specific  mention  of  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
and  Siam.  ®  Spence  Hardy,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century’s  study  of  Buddhism  as  it  exists  in  Ceylon, 
declares :  “  The  belief  in  a  soul  is,  perhaps,  general  among 

the  Singhalese,  though  so  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha.  The  divinity  that  stirs  within  all  men  speaks 
with  too  loud  a  voice  for  them  not  to  know  that  the  no¬ 
soul  doctrine  is  wrong.”  ^  Mr.  Arthur  Lillie,  on  page  125 

’  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  p.  276. 

passages  from  the  Dhammapada  by  Prof.  Max  Muller’s  Science  and 
Religion,  p.  181  ff. 

•’Three  Lectures,  p.  81. 

^  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists,  p.  220. 
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of  his  Buddha  and  Early  Buddhism,  adds  his  less  valuable 
testimony  to  the  same  effect :  “  All  the  Singhalese  Budd¬ 

hists  when  questioned  by  the  Dutch  governor  affirmed 
that  they  believed  in  such  a  permanent  blissful  abode. 
‘  There  is  a  place  of  happiness,  called  Nirvanapura,  where 
there  is  neither  misery  or  death,  but  they  enjoy  happiness 
forever  and  ever.  ’  ”  Mr.  Alabaster  (who  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  having  a  Christian  bias)  writes  of  Siamese 
Buddhists  as  follows :  “  The  ordinary  Siamese  never 

troubles  himself  about  Nirvana;  he  does  not  mention  it. 
He  believes  that  virtue  will  be  rewarded  by  going  to 
heaven,  and  he  talks  of  heaven,  and  not  of  Nirvana.”' 
Bishop  Bigandet,  our  authority  on  Burmese  Buddhism, 
may  also  be  quoted.  After  stating  that  the  principles  of 
Buddhism  “if  considered  in  the  light  of  purely  theoreti¬ 
cal  notions  ”  “  lead  to  the  dark,  cold,  and  horrif^dng  abyss 
of  annihilation,  ”  he  says  :  “  If  examined  from  a  practical 

point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  taking  into  account  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  masses  of  Buddhists,  the  difficulty  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  resolved  too,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  ”  * 

III.  THE  VIEWS  OF  NORTHERN  BUDDHISTS. 

Dr.  Eitel’s  words  already  quoted,  “  this  annihilation  the¬ 
ory  has  nowhere  in  any  Buddhist  country  met  with  pop¬ 
ular  acceptation,”  apply  with  especial  force  here.  “  The 
Paradise  in  the  West”  is  “the  Nirvana  of  the  common 
people.”  ® 

Dr.  Edkins,  who  with  Dr.  Eitel  ranks  as  our  best  author¬ 
ity  on  Chinese  Buddhism,  writes  as  follows :  “  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Nirvana  is  much  too  abstruse  to  be  popular. 
It  does  not  come  sufficiently  near  to  popular  wants  to  be 
the  object  of  an  ordinary  man’s  ambition.  Those  ivho  con¬ 
stitute  the  mass  of  Buddha's  ivorshippers  caiinot  enter  into 
the  idea  of  Nirvdna."  “  So  there  was  imagined  a  heaven 
of  charming  sights  and  sounds  which  is  promised  as  a 

'  The  Wheel  of  the  Law,  p.  xxxviii. 

The  Legend  of  Gautama,  vol.  ii.  p.  73  ;  note. 

“  Three  Lectures,  p.  97. 
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reward  to  the  faithful  Buddhist.”  “This  Paradise  in  the 
West  is  the  favorite  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Buddhists 
of  China  and  all  the  north  parts  of  the  vast  region  over 
which  that  religion  has  spread.”  ‘  Again,  “  The  Nirvana 
was  devised  by  metaphysicians,  the  result  of  a  logical 
necessity ;  and  the  expectation  of  it  and  the  striving  after 
it  are  very  much  limited  to  metaphysical  logicians!  ”  * 

While  no  such  careful  study  of  the  Buddhism  of  Japan 
has  yet  been  made,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Dr.  Edkins’  words 
may  be  unhesitatingly  applied  to  it.  The  most  popular 
books  describe  the  felicities  of  the  saints  in  the  world  to 
come.  Immortality  is  the  burden  of  the  preacher,  and  he 
meets  the  objections  of  the  sceptic  against  the  reality  of 
the  Unseen  with  arguments  often  used  by  the  Christian 
preacher.  The  few  sects  which  give  prominence  to  Nir¬ 
vana  are  dead  or  dying  ;  the  only  really  flourishing  sects 
are  those  which  promise  a  future  of  positive  enjoyment 
in  the  Paradise  of  the  West.  As  I  write  this,  I  turn  to  a 
Buddhist  friend  who  has  made  me  a  friendly  call,  and 
inquire  what  proportion  of  Japanese  Buddhists  at  the 
present  day  seek  and  hope  to  enter  Nirvana  ?  The  reply 
is  “  None.”  Another  in  reply  to  the  same  question  said, 
“  One  out  of  many  thousands.”  A  third  priest  ( now  a 
Christian)  declares  that  no  one  hopes  for  it ;  but  the  more 
learned  look  upon  Nirvana  in  the  sense  of  annihilation,  as 
the  inevitable.  But  to  the  popular  mind  the  term  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  a  prominent  Buddhist®  who  describes 
his  co-religionists  as  seeking  “  to  escape  from  the  misera¬ 
ble  world  and  to  enter  into  Paradise  in  the  next  life,"  “  to 
be  re-born  into  Paradise  (Nirvana).” 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  entire  field  of  Buddhism, 
and  so  far  from  finding  among  its  votaries  proof  that  anni¬ 
hilation  may  be  agreeable  “  to  the  common  order  of  man¬ 
kind,”  we  have  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  evi- 

‘  Religion  in  China,  p.  150. 

*  The  Nirvana  of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  J.  R,  A.  S. 

^  Mr.  Akamatsu  of  Kioto. 
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dence  of  its  rejection  by  them.  Multitudes  who  accept 
the  words  of  Gautama  upon  other  subjects  as  the  highest 
wisdom,  have  been  and  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  idea  of 
annihilation,  or  even  to  forego  all  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  have  persistently  projected  their  hopes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  life.  From  the  millions  of  Ceylon, 
Burmah,  and  Siam  in  the  South ;  from  the  man}’  more 
millions  of  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  and  other  countries  in 
the  North, — the  Voice  of  Humanity,  speaking  in  many 
languages,  declares  Mr.  Mills’  argument  to  be  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  that  “this  pleasing  hope,  this 
longing  after  immortality,”  is  one  of  the  ineradicable 
instincts  of  the  human  soul. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

HEAVENLY  NON-RECOGNITION. 

BY  JOHN  T.  PERRY,  ESQ.,  OF  EXETER,  N.  H. 

“  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  that  love  him,”  are  the  words  in  which 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  paraphrases  the  utterance  of 
Isaiah.  The  mysterious  truth  of  these  and  other  biblical 
declarations  regarding  the  future  life  is  attested  by  the 
instincts,  as  well  as  the  reason,  of  all  devout  men.  Chris¬ 
tians  recoil  from  the  realism  of  Swedenborg  and  his  sen¬ 
timental  imitators  hardly  less  than  from  the  stern  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  Michael  Wigglesworth  and  some  old  theologians, 
that  the  saved,  in  their  devout  appreciation  of  the  good¬ 
ness  and  justice  of  God,  will  view  with  complacence,  if 
not  gratification,  the  sufferings  of  the  lost.  Neither  pict¬ 
ure  satisfies  the  moral  consciousness. 

Yet  we  all  project  the  associations  and  relationships  of 
this  world  into  that  which  is  to  come,  and  our  faith  is 
strengthened  by  the  hope  that  we  shall  ere  long  rejoin 
those  who  are  gone  before.  The  recognition  of  friends 
in  heaven  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  cherished  of  spirit¬ 
ual  expectations,  and  deservedly  so  within  due  limitations. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  weaken  its  influence  in  any  heart,  or 
to  deprive  any  mourner  of  solid  consolation.  It  must 
appear  evident  to  every  thoughtful  person,  however,  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Unless  Universal- 
ism  be  literal  truth,  we  must  miss,  as  well  as  find,  some  of 
those  we  have  loved  on  earth,  should  we  be  so  favored  as 
to  reach  the  abode  of  the  righteous. 

Death,  as  some  claim,  is  the  mere  passage  of  a  narrow 
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river,  and  so  we  reach  the  farther  bank  unchanged,  save 
for  the  dropping  of  our  fleshly  burden.  If  this  be  true, 
we  cannot  see  why  the  absence  of  those  we  hoped  to 
meet,  especially  if  accompanied  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  sorrows  are  more  than  negative,  should  not  disturb, 
and  perhaps  overbalance,  our  joys.  George  Macdonald, 
whose  humanitarian  fervor  is  often  too  much  for  his 
orthodoxy,  and  logical  consistency  as  well,  has  drawn  a 
striking,  and  if  irreverent,  not  intentionally  profane,  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  working  of  this  disappointment.  One  of  his 
characters  has  a  father,  a  dissolute  man,  though  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  prayers,  who  is  supposed  to  be  dead.  The 
man’s  strongly  Calvinistic  mother  can  see  no  good  for  him 
in  eternity  ;  but  her  grandson,  with  what  Tennyson  would 
call  “the  larger  hope,”  exclaims  (we  translate  broad 
Scotch  into  every-day  English): 

“  Well,  if  I  were  in  there  [heaven],  the  very  first  night  I  sat  down  with  the 
rest  of  them  I  should  rise  up  and  say, —  that  is,  if  the  Master  at  the  head  of 
the  table  did  not  bid  me  sit  down, — ‘  Brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  ye  hearken 
to  me  for  a  moment,  and,  O  Lord,  if  I  speak  wrongfully,  just  take  my 
speech  from  me,  and  I  will  sit  dumb  and  rebuked.  We  are  all  here  by 
grace  and  not  by  merit,  save  His.  But  it  is  straining  and  tearing  at  my 
heart  to  think  of  those  who  are  down  there.  Perhaps  you  can  bear  them. 
I  cannot.  Now  we  have  no  merit,  and  they  have  no  merit,  and  why  are  we 
here  and  they  there  ?  But  we  are  washed  clean  and  innocent  now,  and  when 
no  burden  of  our  sins  remains  upon  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
bear  some  of  the  sins  of  them  that  have  over  many  to  carry.  I  call 
upon  every  one  of  you  that  has  a  friend  or  neighbor  down  yonder,  to  rise 
up  and  taste  nothing  more  until  we  go  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  pray 
the  Lord  to  let  us  go  and  do  as  the  Master  did  before  us,  and  bear  their 
griefs  and  carry  their  sorrows  down  in  hell  there  ;  if,  perchance,  they  may 
repent  and  get  remission  of  their  sins,  and  come  up  here  with  us  at  last, 
and  sit  down  with  us  at  this  table,  all  through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  head  of  the  table  there.’  ” 

As  we  have  said,  the  author  is  not  intentionally  profane, 
but  he  is,  in  reality,  none  the  less  extravagant  and  un- 
scriptural  because  his  sentimentalism  is  accompanied  by 
strong  protestations  of  Christian  loyalty.  If  obdurate 
sinners  on  earth  would  not  believe  a  messenger  from  the 
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dead,  after  having  rejected  Moses  and  the  prophets,  we 
could  have  little  hope  that  a  mission  from  heaven  would 
subdue  their  rebellion.  Especially  would  it  prove  a  fail¬ 
ure  if  undertaken  by  saints  still  so  full  of  earthly  alloy  and 
earthly  conceit  as  to  think  that  their  philanthropy  and 
self-devotion  could  conquer  where  Divine  grace  felt  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  exercise.  Its  very  conception, 
indeed,  involves  the  germs  of  insubordination,  and  insub¬ 
ordination  first  made  hell  a  reality. 

I  have  given  too  much  room,  perhaps,  to  a  mere  rhap¬ 
sody,  but  it  embodies  what  many  men  and  women  have 
felt.  We  cannot  always  say  from  the  heart,  “  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  unto  him  right,”  when 
one  has  been  taken  from  us,  much  loved,  but  apparently 
destitute  of  true  Christian  faith.  It  is  an  old  saying  at¬ 
tributed  to  various  eminent  ministers,  —  and  all,  and  many 
more,  may  have  echoed  it,  —  “When  I  get  to  heaven  I 
expect  to  be  surprised  at  finding  many  whom  I  never 
thought  I  should  see  there,  and  at  missing  many  others 
whom  I  confidently  believed  I  should  meet.”  There  is 
sense  in  this.  Man,  the  wisest  of  the  race  included,  must 
largely  judge  by  outward  appearances,  but  God  reads  the 
heart.  Thus  the  police  justice  sends  to  the  work-house 
for  several  months  the  drunken  laborer  who  beats  his 
wife,  drives  his  children  out  of  doors,  and  breaks  the 
windows  of  his  house.  Yet  the  poor  wretch  may  be  far 
less  deserving  of  many  stripes  than  the  educated,  pol¬ 
ished,  and  wholly  heartless  man  of  wealth  whose  debauch¬ 
eries  are  veiled,  and  who  kills  his  wife  by  the  slow  torture 
of  neglect  and  unfaithfulness.  If  he  who  hates  his  brother, 
but  refrains  from  killing  him  through  fear  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  or  lack  of  opportunity,  is  a  murderer  in  the 
estimation  of  infinite  wisdom;  may  not  the  lives  which 
are  rendered  incomplete  or  are  wholly  wrecked,  largely 
through  circumstances,  be  differently  judged  at  the  bar  of 
God  and  that  of  the  earthly  magistrate  ?  Conscience 
warns  every  sinner  that  the  plea  of  hereditary  or  social 
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inrtuences  is  insufficient  to  justify  him.  Yet  it  may  afford 
palliation.  Of  this,  however,  Omniscience,  and  not  the 
interested  and  crime-blunted  offender,  is  the  judge.  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  unconscious  and  witty  recognition  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  natural  depravity,  says  that  the 
training  of  children  will  do  much  for  them,  but,  to  be 
fully  effectual,  it  should  be  begun  two  hundred  years 
before  they  are  born.  So,  the  form,  at  least,  of  many  a 
man’s  wrong-doing  is  largely  dependent  on  ancestral 
transgressions.  God,  we  may  be  sure,  will  m^ake  all  due 
allowance  for  this,  whatever  human  critics  or  tribunals 
may  do.  The  real  issue  is  the  voluntary  sin  or  sinfulness, 
of  which  deeds  of  selfishness  or  of  positive  violence  or 
stupid  neglect  may  be  the  outward  expression. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  A  little  girl  is  rescued  from 
the  slums  and  a  drunken  father  or  mother,  by  a  Christian 
family.  She  is  washed  and  clothed ;  is  sent  to  day  and 
Sunday-school,  and  is  beginning  to  learn  how  to  use  this 
life  and  prepare  for  that  which  is  to  come.  At  this  junct¬ 
ure  the  priest  interposes.  The  wretched  parents  are  made 
to  believe  that  their  child  is  becoming  a  heretic.  She  is 
taken  “  home  ”  again,  is  surrounded  by  evil  influences,  per¬ 
haps  forced  into  intemperance  and  other  vices.  If  she  falls, 
and  dies  an  outcast,  God  alone  knows  just  how  much  her 
consent  was  involved  in  the  process  of  degradation.  And 
so  it  is  regarding  the  drawbacks  of  every  individual’s 
situation.  If  we  are  all  held  accountable  for  our  uncom¬ 
pleted  transgressions,  we  shall  be  credited,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  good  we  would  have  done  had  not  outer  influ¬ 
ences  prevented.  This  consideration  throws  light  upon 
the  state  of  the  heathen,  and  offers  consolation  regarding 
that  large  class  who  are  weak  rather  than  wicked.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  surely  do  right,  and  insanity 
may  often  be  the  incitement  to  a  life  of  reckless  vice,  as 
well  as  its  consequence. 

The  point  just  considered  has  a  bearing  on  my  subject, 
and  so  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  considerable  minuteness. 
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but  the  main  issue  is  the  compatibility  of  perfect  happi¬ 
ness  in  heaven  with  the  retention  of  those  kindly  emotions 
which  give  humanity  its  dignity  and  emphasize  its  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  divine  image.  If  we  enter  heaven 
with  even  the  holiest  and  purest  of  our  present  interests 
in  their  concrete  form,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  be 
happy  there  if  any  who  are  or  have  been  dear  to  us  are 
among  the  lost.  If  we  are  utterly  oblivious  of  all  that 
has  passed  on  earth,  heaven  becomes  to  our  minds  a  kind 
of  Nirvana,  or  George  Eliot’s  choir  invisible,  too  imper¬ 
sonal  to  be  interesting  or  inspiring.  We  cannot  accept 
Universalism  and  the  awful  warnings  of  Christ  at  the 
same  time.  We  want  neither  Buddhistic  nor  Agnostic 
impersonalism :  what  then  of  heaven? 

The  text  quoted  at  the  opening  of  this  paper  admonishes 
us  that  the  life  to  come  cannot  be  surveyed  by  mortal 
eyes.  Another  passage  tells  us  also  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Where  all  is  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  clouded  in  mystery  as  well,  we  must  tread  with 
cautious  and  reverent  steps.  Our  reasoning  must  be  ana¬ 
logical,  for  most  of  the  known  facts  are  on  one  side. 
Whether  the  changes  worked  by  the  article  of  death  are 
great  or  small  in  all  respects,  they  are  certainly  great  in 
their  release  of  the  intelligent  principle  from  the  physical 
body.  The  man  who  has  passed  from  the  earthly  to  the 
heavenly  life  differs  from  those  he  has  left  on  earth,  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  degree.  The  living  man  of  fifty  years,  and 
still  more  the  best  preserved  octogenarian,  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  boy  of  forty  or  seventy  years  back,  or  from 
his  grandchildren;  but  the  disparity  is  one  of  degree.  He 
has  grown  out  of  his  youth,  and  his  descendants  will  grow 
into  his  maturity  if  their  lives  are  protracted.  Every 
adult  remembers  with  amusement  and  wonder  how  cer¬ 
tain  sports,  exercises,  or  occupations  delighted  him  when 
young.  Now  he  has  not  the  remotest  fancy  for  them, 
and  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  a  child  can  enjoy  them. 
Old  men  and  women  who  were  cronies  when  voung,  but 
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have  long  been  separated,  are  surprised,  on  meeting,  to 
find  how  thoroughly  they  have  grown  apart  from  each 
other.  They  feel  no  aversion,  but  they  soon  discern  that 
they  have  nothing  in  common. 

We  are  animals  as  well  as  spirits,  and  many  of  our  rela¬ 
tions,  even  those  deemed  most  sacred,  are  largely  alloyed 
with  merely  physical  and  earthly  considerations.  We  live 
in  one  town  and  leave  it  for  another;  perhaps  with  regret 
at  parting  from  so  many  friends.  We  soon  find,  however, 
that  we  can  duplicate  most  of  our  associates  in  our  new 
place  of  residence ;  and,  as  time  passes  on,  and  motives  of 
policy  assert  the  necessity  of  concentrating  our  attention 
on  the  present,  the  dearest  interests  of  the  past  are  likely 
to  become  forgotten.  As  Bulwer-Lytton  says,  absence  is 
the  surest  test  of  friendship,  killing  mere  liking  and 
strengthening  genuine  affection. 

The  same  may  be  true  of  the  more  intimate  relations  of 
parent  and  child,  of  husband  and  wife.  If  there  is  not 
the  sure  link  of  a  common  Christian  hope,  the  nearest 
relatives  are  united  only*  in  part,  and  in  their  lower  and 
distinctly  mortal  natures.  A  vast  moral  gulf  yawns  be¬ 
tween  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  of  which  the 
searching  light  of  eternity  alone  can  reveal  the  breadth 
and  depth.  The  wife  who  goes  her  little  round  of  house¬ 
hold  cares,  whose  whole  mind  and  soul  are  taken  up  with 
thinking  what  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  and  where¬ 
withal  shall  we  clothed ;  the  husband  who  meets  her  with 
talk  about  the  dinner,  the  new  horse,  or  the  proposed  sum¬ 
mer  trip, — this  couple,  whose  whole  intercourse  is  bounded 
by  their  material  life,  the  prospects  of  their  children,  their 
settlement,  their  social  position,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  have 
no  “  acquaintance  ”  upon  which  to  base  a  recognition  in 
heaven,  supposing  that  they  should  both  get  there  at  last. 
Their  dinners  have  gone  by,  their  houses  and  lands  and 
horses  have  passed  away, the  spirit  which  they  were  “of” 
is  gone.  If  one  or  the  other  is  born  again,  these  old 
things  have  passed  away.  If  both  become  new  creatures 
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in  Christ  Jesus,  this  only  is  the  starting-point  of  the  life 
eternal. 

The  tender  love  of  a  mother  is,  in  certain  features, 
akin  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  instinctive  rather  than 
rational.  It  is  ennobled  by  its  alliance  with  the  spiritual, 
l;ut,  like  the  moon,  shines  by  borrowed  light.  It  may 
become  Christ-like  when  faith  overcomes  maternal  solici¬ 
tude,  and  the  child  is  resigned  to  martyrdom.  It  is  noble 
in  a  very  high  degree  when  patriotism  induces  sacrifices 
only  less  holy  than  those  of  religion. 

Marriage  may  be  a  type  of  Christ’s  union  with  the 
church,  but  it  is  often  a  union  on  lower  motives  even  than 
those  of  the  most  secular  poet’s  ideal.  At  best,  our  mixed 
and  confused  natures,  in  which  and  are  generally 
too  much  for  -v-sD/iiw,  work  in  an  unpleasantly  variable  way. 
If  our  relatives  do  not  share  our  Christian  convictions, 
we  are  inclined  to  rest  content  in  hoping  that  they  will 
ere  long  do  so,  and  make  the  expectation  an  excuse  for 
our  inaction.  When  we  find  that  the  most  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  are  wont  to  confess  their  apathy  in  this  direction,  we 
have  a  sure  proof  that  their  affection  is  largely  mingled 
with  secular  and  physical  influences. 

Nothing  more  surely  works  a  division  between  mere 
earthly  friendships  than  the  entrance  of  one  person  into 
a  Christian  life  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  his  late  com¬ 
panion  to  follow  his  example,  or  at  least  offer  him  respect¬ 
ful  sympathy.  Former  intimates  thus  become  virtually 
dead  to  each  other,  and  the  deadness  is  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  convert’s  zeal  and  the  worldling’s  obduracy. 
Separations  hardly  less  striking,  though  based  upon  much 
less  creditable  grounds,  have  occurred  where  one  friend 
has  grown  rich  or  learned  while  the  other  has  remained 
poor  or  illiterate.  In  both  instances,  however,  it  is  shown 
that  profound  attachments  can  alone  survive  the  shocks 
of  change,  and  profound  attachments  must  be  based  on 
thorough  unity  in  the  dominant  tastes  and  affections. 

Applying  these  facts  to  the  separations  of  the  future 
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life,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter 
the  abode  of  the  blessed,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
radical  transformation  of  life  through  a  change  of  body 
and  of  worlds  must  work  far  greater  modifications  in  our 
characters  and  opinions,  without  affecting  our  identity, 
than  the  increase  of  earthly  years,  the  adoption  of  new 
views,  or  removal  from  one  locality  to  another.  If  there 
can  be  no  complete  friendship,  even  on  earth,  between  the 
Christian  and  the  unbeliever,  much  less  could  there  be  in 
heaven ;  where  there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  where  earthly  connections,  like  the  earthly  body, 
have  passed  away  forever. 

We  quit  much  more  than  our  fleshly  tabernacles  in 
crossing  the  river  of  death.  We  find  ourselves  not,  as 
often  occurs  here,  surrounded  by  relatives  less  congenial 
to  us  than  those  with  whom  we  have  no  ties  of  blood. 
Principle  is  ever  stronger  than  pedigree,  and  the  higher 
the  principle,  the  closer  the  association  between  those 
who  have  maintained  it.  As,  in  our  Rebellion,  the  brother 
hesitated  not  to  maintain  the  honor  of  his  country’s  flag 
because  his  brother  was  among  its  assailants,  but  was 
willing  to  leave  and  lose  all,  that  an  unbroken  Union  might 
be  preserved ;  so  the  redeemed  saint,  the  successful  war¬ 
rior  in  his  Maker’s  cause,  will  perfectly,  as  does  his  still 
militant  fellow-soldier  imperfectly,  forsake  all  else  and 
think  only  of  the  Leader  and  his  cause.  Our  memories 
of  our  youth  come  back  to  us  in  old  age  transmuted  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  experience  of  years.  So  on  the  heavenly 
shore  will  our  recollections  of  earth  be  modified  by  influ¬ 
ences  and  surroundings  which,  we  are  told,  are  inconceiv¬ 
able  by  mortal  senses  or  human  intellect.  Our  transfer  to 
heaven  with  all  our  earthly  prejudices,  interests,  and  asso¬ 
ciations;  with  every  thing,  in  short,  save  our  bodies,  would 
be  a  mere  perpetuation  of  the  present  world,  a  heaven 
only  in  name. 

Such  considerations  as  we  have  here  outlined  have  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  to  others.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says: 
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“The  dissimilarity  between  Socrates  at  his  death,  and  Socrates  in  a 
future  state,  ten  thousand  years  after  death,  and  ten  thousand  times  wiser 
and  better,  is  so  very  great,  that  to  call  these  two  beings  by  the  same  name  is 
rather  a  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  language  than  of  exact  views 
in  philosophy.  There  is  no  practical  identity.  The  .Socrates  of  Elysium 
can  feel  no  interest  in  recollecting  what  befell  the  Socrates  at  Athens.  He 
is  infinitely  more  removed  from  his  former  state  than  Newton  was  in  this 
world  from  his  infancy.” 

There  may  be  a  lurking  fallacy  in  this  citation,  akin  to 
that  of  the  sceptic  who  affirms  that  our  world  is  too  small 
for  the  notice  of  God.  As  the  microscope  shows,  the 
Infinite  is  as  glorious  in  the  little  as  in  the  great.  The 
greatest  of  philosophers  is  finite,  however,  and  will  always 
remain  finite,  and  earthly  affairs  can  remain  fixed  in  his 
sympathies  and  memories,  only  as  interpreted  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  life  eternal. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  relate  exclusively  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  new  birth.  These  are  assured,  first  by  faith 
and  then  by  fruition,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  right.  With  those  who  have  passed  from  this  life,  car¬ 
rying  with  them  only  earthly  natures,  not  even  undevel¬ 
oped  faith,  but  positive  faithlessness,  no  such  transforma¬ 
tion  can  occur.  Unless  there  is  something  remedial  in 
their  discipline — and  for  this  only  the  dilution  of  the 
solemn  utterances  of  our  Lord  with  our  own  theories  can 
supply  a  hope — the  laws  of  their  new  abode  must  work 
out  the  principles  of  their  former  being.  Without  hope 
for  the  future,  and  without  comfort  in  the  present,  recol¬ 
lections  of  misused  and  neglected  opportunities  must 
haunt  the  lost.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
is  very  suggestive  on  this  point. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

TI{K  DESCRIPTIVE  NAMES  APPLIED  TO  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT  BOOKS  BY  THE  EAR¬ 
LIEST  CHRISTIAN  WRITERS. 

BY  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD,  D.D,,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information  concerning  the  attitude 
of  the  early  church  towards  what  we  call  the  New  Testament  books  is 
found  in  the  epithets  and  descriptive  titles  assigned  to  them  by  the  early 
Christian  writers.  Its  value  may  be  illustrated  from  the  titles  given  to  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New.  We  find  the  New  Testament 
writers,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  severally  and 
collectively,  as  “Scripture,”  “the  Scripture,”  “the  Scriptures,”  and  quoting 
them,  accordingly,  with  “the  sacred  formula,”  “It  is  written.”  “The  use 
of  these  nouns,”  says  Dr.  Ladd,'  “  implies  a  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of 

the  writings  to  which  the  titles  are  applied . The  Old  Testament 

appears  in  his  view  as  Scriptura  Sacra  kot'  k^oxf/v.”  Accordingly,  we  find 
certain  adjectives  which  appropriately  describe  the  sacred  character  of  the 
books  thus  designated,  attached  to  these  nouns,  c.  ayiog  (Rom.  i.  2),  Up6c 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15),  irpo<in/TtK6g  (Rom.  xvi.  26).  Even  more  strongly,  the  preg¬ 
nant  term  ra  ?.6yta  designates  the  books  to  which  it  is  applied  as  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  God, —  “the  Oracles”  by  way  of  eminence, —  the  “living  oracles” 
(.\cts  vii.  38),  or,  more  precisely,  “the  oracles  of  God”  (Rom.  iii.  2;  Heb. 
V.  12 ;  I  Pet.  iv.  ii).  It  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  title  that  the 
Scriptures  are  adduced  with  the  formulae,  to  elpr^/iivov,  to  pij'dtv,  and  the 
like,  and  what  it  says  is  ascribed  to  a  higher  author,  either  by  the  simple 
subjectless  tpr/ai,  or  by  the  outspoken  declaration  that  it  is  said  only 
through  {hioi)  the  human  writers.  The  extent  of  the  Scripture  thus  declared 
to  be  God’s  word  is  witnessed  by  the  general  title,  “the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,”  or.  more  fully,  “the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  ”  (Luke 
xxiv.  44),  by  which  we  are  advertised  that  all  these  epithets  describe  the 

>  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  i.  p.  34 ;  cf.  p.  156. 
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nature  of  that  book  as  a  whole  which  the  Jewish  Church  possessed  in  these 
three  parts.  And  it  appears  to  be  due  to  this  current  name  for  the  whole, 
that  the  first  part  of  it  is  quoted  frequently  as  “the  Law”  and  the  second 
as  “the  Prophets,” — and  that,  by  a  further  extension,  the  whole  is  quoted 
in  any  part  by  the  designation  of  its  first  element,  “the  Law.”  Now  these 
facts  alone,  apart  from  the  abundant  additional  testimony  to  be  derived 
from  other  phenomena,  will  enable  us  to  determine  in  a  general  way  both 
the  extent  and  authority  of  the  “canon”  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
And  the  evidence  is  purely  historical  and  literary  in  kind,  and  is  not  to  be 
set  aside  by  dogmatic  prepossession. 

The  titles  given  to  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New  are 
completely  paralleled  by  the  titles  ascribed  to  the  New  Testament  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church  from  the  earliest  birth  of  a  voluminous  body  of 
specifically  Christian  literature,  i.  ^.,  of  a  literature  directed  by  Christians 
to  a  Christian  audience  and  on  Christian  themes.  Every  use  of  pos¬ 

sible  to  conceive  of  is  a  common  phenomenon,  as  applied  to  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  writings  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  all  subsequent  writers.  Theophilus  himself 
adds  the  adjective  and  calls  the  writers  nvevfiardipopoi,  and  after  him 

each  writer  vies  with  his  fellows  in  honoring  adjuncts.  The  significant 
ra  7.6yia  is  in  constant  use.'  As  a  mere  matter  of  course,  the  words  of  the 
New  Testament  are  treated  as  God’s  words.  Parallel  with  the  title,  “the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,”  there  is  everywhere  current  a  similar  title  for  the 
New  Testament,  evidently  framed  after  its  model,  “  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apostle.”*  And,  although  the  complete  phrase,  “the  Law  and  the  Proph¬ 
ets,  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostles,”®  does  occasionally  occur,  we  more 
frequently  meet  with  some  abbreviation  of  it,  as,  e.  g.,  Theophilus’  “the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels  ”  (ad  Autol.  iii.),  o^:  Clement’s  “  the 

*  As,  for  instance,  by  Irenaeus  (Haer.  V.  viii,  i),  ro  Tidyia  KvpiaKd,  to  ?i6yia  Toi)  ; 
and  by  Clement  (Cohort,  ad  Gent.,  p.  84,  Potter)  "The  oracles  of  truth,”  (Strom,  I.  392) 
"  The  inspired  oracles.” 

*  As,  for  example,  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  VII.):  “  The  Gospel  and  the  Apostle,”  “  The  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  Apostles  ”  ;  Irenaeus  (I.  3,  6 ;  cf.  I.  8,  1),  to  evay^  eXiKa  /cot  anttaro^iKa  ; 
Tertullian  (De  Praescript.  Haer.  36),  “  Cum  evangeliciset  apostolicis”;  Hippolytus  (Philos., 
p.  339),  Tuv  evayyeXiuv  y  tov  antxJTdhn'. 

*  For  example,  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  VII.  II,  88.):  v(i/iow  koX  itfiov  Kal  nTTna- 

t6aui>  avv  Kal  tm  Fvnyye^iu  ]  and  Tertullian  (De  Praescript.  Haer.  36):  “  legem  et  pro- 
phetas  cum  evangeliis  et  apostolicis.” 
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Law  and  the  Prophets,  with  the  Gospel  ’’  (Strom.  And  just  as  some¬ 

times  “the  Law”  stands  for  the  whole  Old  Testament,  so  sometimes  “the 
Gospel”  stands  for  the  whole  New  Testament  (e.g.,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.). 
Even  that  common  title  of  our  own  day,  “The  New  Testament,”  was 
already  current ;  Tertullian  writes  thus :  "Si  hunc  articulum  quaestionibus 
Scripturae  veteris  non  expediam,  de  Novo  Testamento  sumam  conjimiationem 

nostrae  interpretationis . Ecce,  enim  et  in  Evangeliis  et  in  Apostolis  .... 

dtprehendo,"  etc.  (adv.  Prax.  c.  15).  This  passage  does  not  stand  alone,  but 
it  is  a  very  significant  one,  and  none  the  less  so  that  Tertullian  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  used,  therefore,  a  version  rather  than  the  original  Greek.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  facts,  or  fully  to  draw  out  their 
meaning.  They  are  not  in  dispute :  everybody  admits  that  the  writers  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  had  a  New  Testament  which  they 
esteemed  as,  with  the  Old,  the  authoritative  law-code  of  the  church, — in  the 
direct  words  of  Tertullian,  the  Instrument,^ — and  of  which  they  speak  just  as 
the  New  Testament  writers  speak  of  the  Old  Testament.  What  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  that  in  investigating  the  question.  How  early  did  this  usage 'grow 
up  in  the  church  ?  we  should  at  the  outset  grasp  this  twofold  fact :  (i)  So 
soon  as  we  have  copious  writings  addressed  by  Christians  to  Christians,  the 
usage  is  universal  and  apparently  far  from  new  ;  (2)  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  second  century  it  is  a  universal,  natural,  and  apparently  long-settled 
custom  of  Christian  writers.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  strong  presumption 
arises  that  this  usage  was  not  invented  by,  but  was  rather  inherited  by,  these 
men, —  and  all  the  more  so  that  they  assert  that  they  do  but  follow  their 
predecessors.  But  the  generation  that  preceded  Theophilus,  Irenaeus,  and 
Clement  was  the  generation  that  contained  the  pupils  of  the  apostles. 

The  question  is,  no  doubt,  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  presumption.  But 
this  presumption  is  itself  a  fact.  And  the  extant  fragments  of  the  age  pre¬ 
vious  to  A.D.  175  are  confessedly  (i)  exceedingly  meagre  in  amount  and 
fragmentary;  and  (2)  of  such  a  nature  —  chiefly  apologies  to  heathen  and 
Jews  —  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  them  alone  material  for  a 

‘  That  this  is  the  true  account  of  these  shorter  forms  is  evinced  by  their  great  variety. 
Compare,  for  example,  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  VII.  11):  Toi)  emyycAi'ow  koX  tuv  awoordXuv 
ofiolu^  Tolq  TTpfHp^raig  anaai ;  Irenaeus  (Haer.  IV.  31, 1);  “  Moses  ....  and  the  Gospel," 
(do.,  III.  2t)  "the  prophets  ....  and  the  apostles”  ;  Claudius  Apolinaris:  “  the  Law  and 
the  Gospels."  Compare  the  phrases  from  the  earlier  writers  adduced  below.  Certain 
inferences  drawn  by  Reuss,  in  his  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  $  300  (we  shall  quote 
this  worx  throughout  this  paper  by  the  sections  merely),  therefore  fail. 

^  Adv.  Prax.  xv.  xx.  Adv.  Marc.  IV.  i  and  3.  “  The  expression  ‘  Instrumentum,’  as  a 
juridical  term,  includes  the  idea  of  legal  validity.” — Reuss,  $  303. 
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satisfactory  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  of  the  time.  Let 
any  reader  compare  Tertullian’s  “Apology"  with  his  controversial  writings 
and  note  the  difference.  If  we  are  simple  seekers  after  truth,  therefore,  we 
must  read  the  hints  of  the  early  apologists  “as  large”  as  Tertullian’s  treat¬ 
ise  against  Marcion  teaches  us  to  read  the  hints  of  his  Apology.  Some 
recent  writers  would  almost  seem  to  believe  that  Christian  literature  earlier 
than  Theophilus  supplies  us  with  no  such  hints  to  “read  large."'  Were 
this  the  fact,  it  would  be  very  surprising :  history  far  less  than  nature  pro¬ 
ceeds  per  salttun.  And  if  it  were  a  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
assume  that  Theophilus  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  inventor  of  this  usage, 
and  that  he  can  scarcely  be  credited  with  such  influence  as  to  have  himself 
caused  its  immediate  and  universal  adoption, —  as  if  old  and  not  new, — 
even  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  church.  Were  there  absolutely  no  trace 
of  such  an  usage  before  him,  the  problem  would  not  be  to  account  for  its 
origination  in  his  day,  but  to  explain  the  silence  of  earlier  ages  as  to  a  cus¬ 
tom  which  we  should  be  bound  on  historical  grounds  to  postulate  for  them. 

The  first  duty  of  the  student,  brought  thus  by  his  accredited  teachers 
face  to  face  with  so  astounding  a  phenomenon,  is  to  rub  his  eyes  clean  of 
tradition  and  take  a  good  look  at  the  literature  of  the  years  preceding 
Theophilus,  to  see  whether  his  guides  have  not,  after  all,  been  deceiving 
themselves  and  him.  Let  us,  in  pursuance  of  this  task,  turn  from  the  his¬ 
torians  to  the  sources,  and  see  what  we  actually  find  the  writers  before  175 
A.D.  calling  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Amid  the  apostolic  writings  themselves,  we  observe  that  Paul  —  or, 
if  not  Paul,  some  one  writing  in  his  name  early  enough  to  be  quoted  by  the 
very  earliest  uncanonical  writers*  —  explicitly  calls  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
f)  and  puts  it  side  by  side  with  Deuteronomy  as  equally  Scripture  with 

it,  in  these  memorable  words  (i  Tim.  v.  18):  “  P'or  the  Scripture  says :  Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  and  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  (Luke  x.  7).”  No  doubt,  it  is  not  undisputed 

•  Reuss  says,  J  303:  ypa^i,  scriptura,  scripturae,  applied  to  the  New  Testa¬ 

ment,  do  not  occur  before  Theophilus.”  Dr.  Ladd  (ii.  84)  repeats  Reuss :  “  The  first 
application  of  the  terms  ypafT/,  ypaijMi  (scriptura,  scripturae),  to  the  New  Testament  as 
Sacred  Scripture  occurs  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch."  Is  it  possible  that  we  misunderstand 
these  writers?  and  that  they  mean  “  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  ”  ?  Cf.  Reuss,  $  285. 
If  we  misunderstand  them,  others  have  also  misunderstood  them  and  made  this  declaration 
the  root  of  very  definite  and  unambiguous  statements.  Nor  will  the  interpretation  we  sug¬ 
gest  save  the  statement  from  being  entirely  erroneous.  (See  I.  below.) 

*  Clemens  Rom.  ad  Cor.  vii.  =  i  Tim.  v.  4;  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  iv.  =  i  Tim.  vi.  7,  10 
{el^dreg  brt  is  a  sort  of  formula  of  quotation  with  Polycarp);  Tes‘t-  xii.  Patt.,  Dan.  6  = 
1  Tim.  ii.  5,  etc. 
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that  this  quotation  is  from  Luke:  what  is  undisputed  ?  “  To  a  quotation 

from  Scripture,  the  Apostle,”  says  Dr.  Ladd,  '  “simply  adds  the  quotation 
of  a  proverb  which  was  used  by  Jesus  himself  because  it  expressed  the 
same  thought  as  the  citation,”  Very  “simply,”  indeed,  were  it  so ;  and  yet 
this  explanation — which  Dr.  Ladd  almost  quotes  from  Meyer — is  a  tol¬ 
erably  popular  one.  The  simple  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Apostle  cites 
two  passages  *  as  Scripture,  and  one  of  them  is  found  in  Deuteronomy  and 
the  other  in  Luke.  Had  the  second  one  been  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
instead  of  the  New,  the  proverb  theory  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of ; 
it  is  the  child  of  preconception.  And  since  we  are  now  examining  history 
apart  from  all  prepossessions,  we  will  have  none  of  it.  Parallel  with  this 
declaration  that  Luke  is  “Scripture,”  we  have  2  Peter’s  declaration  that  Paul’s 
epistles  are  “Scripture”  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  Reuss  (§  297)  confesses  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words ;  but  rids  himself  of  their  force  by  assigning  the 
letter  itself  to  the  date  of  Theophilus,  c.  180,®  to  a  time,  in  other  words, 
when  students  were  writing  commentaries  upon  it.  Dr.  Ladd,  on  the  other 

hand,  says  cautiously :  “Certain  writings  of  the  New  Testament . are 

here . placed,  in  a  certain  sense,  upon  a  par  with  the  sacred  Hebrew 

writings”  (i.  21 1);  though  the  caution  is  somewhat  lost  in  the  foot-note 
which  strangely,  not  to  say  confusedly,  asserts  that  “the  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  alone  cannot  be  maintained.  The  adjective  ^ircai  co¬ 
ordinates  the  writings  of  Paul  with  other  writings  more  closely  resembling 
his  than  would  be  the  case,  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  2  Peter,  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  This  remark  was  remarkable 
enough  in  Huther ;  in  Dr.  Ladd  it  is  not  only  strange  per  se,  but  somewhat 
in  the  face  of  the  statement  in  the  text  above,  which  it  was  meant  to  expli¬ 
cate.  No;  Dr.  Ladd  has  already  told  us  (i.  34,  156)  what  the  yoaiprj  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  is;  he  ought  not  to  desert  his  own  instructions 
here.  Nor  will  it  be  very  difficult  for  any  earnest  inquirer  to  satisfy  himself 
what  were  al  to  the  author  of  2  Peter, —  the  /Miral  ypaijtai  with  the 

letters  of  Paul.  That  Epistle  quotes  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms,  and  no 
other  writing,  apparently,  except  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ;  and  i  Peter,  with 
the  author  of  which  he  wishes  to  identify  himself,  knows  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Psalms,  Proverbs.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Daniel, 

>  Op.  cit.  i.  211. 

^Cf.  John  vii.  43  ;  Acts  i.  20;  Jas.  ii.  33,  for  analogous  citations. 

*  The  present  writer  has  tried  to  show,  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1883,  and  April,  1883,  that  the  apostolic  date  and  origin  of  this  letter  must  be 
admitted. 
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besides  James,  Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  perhaps  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  and  quotes  Leviticus,  Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah  as  To 

one  who,  without  theory,  is  trying  to  observe  the  use  of  the  term  in 

the  early  writers,  it  must  appear  most  probable  that  it  is  into  this  company 
that  2  Peter  puts  “all  Paul’s  letters," — that  is,  of  course,  all  known 
to  him,  a  plurality  of  Paul’s  letters ; — into  the  body  of  writings  which  con¬ 
tained,  with  them,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  only  such  others  as 
seemed  to  him  of  equal  divinity  and  authority.  And  he  speaks  of  them  as 
familiarly  allowed  that  position  in  his  day. 

It  is  only  a  little  later  ^,97-Io6)  that  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Barnabas  (iv. 
14)  quotes  Matthew’s  Gospel  as  Scripture  :  wf  yiyfmirrar  ttoI'Mh  K/^r/rol,  oXiyoi  ,5f 
cKktKToi  Evpr/dufiev  (Matt.  xxi.  14), —  a  citation  as  indubitable  as  if  it  had 
been  undoubted.  Neither  the  grudging  half-admission  of  Dr.  Ladd  (ii.  82) 
that  Barnabas  here  puts  “a  passage  of  the  New  Testament  on  a  par  with 
the  Old,  in  ^«rtJi-canonical  authority,”  nor  the  bolder  assumptions  of  Reuss, 
“either  an  evidence  against  the  alleged  author,  or  of  an  extra-canonical  quo¬ 
tation  ’’  (thus  we  make  our  history  first,  and  force  the  facts  to  conform  them¬ 
selves),  need  affect  the  judgment  of  the  purely  literary  inquirer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quotation  in  Polycarp’s  letter  to  the  Philippians  (A.l).  116) 
is  subject  to  as  much  doubt  as  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  it  only  in  a 

Latin  translation*  (c.  xii.):  “/«  sacris  Uteris . modo  ut  his  scripturis 

dictum  est;  ' Irascimini,  et  nolite  peccare,'  et  *Sol  non  occidat  super  iracundiam 
vestram.'  ’’  Just  as  i  Tim.  v.  18  placed  Deuteronomy  and  Luke  side  by 
side,  so  Polycarp  here  places  Psalms  and  Ephesians  together  as  equally 
Scripture, —  equally  part  of  the  literae  sacrae.  Yet  here,  too.  Dr.  Ladd  can 
speak  of  “co-ordination  in  some  sense.”  A  few  years  later  (i 20-140)  the 
homily  that  goes  under  the  name  of  2  Clement  does  exactly  the  same 
thing  for  Matthew,  saying  (ii.  4):  “And  another  Scripture,  however  [refer¬ 
ring  back  to  a  citation  of  Isa.  liv.  i],  says :  ‘  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners.’  ”  Elsewhere  in  the  book  the  term  is  applied  to  Genesis, 

Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  *  so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  the  company  into  which 

‘  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  sight  of  the  Greek  text  purporting  to  supply  the 
lacuna  here,  discovered  in  a  MS.  from  Andros  and  published  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Historical  and  Ethnological  Society  of  Greece  (1884).  The  accounts  f.at 
have  reached  us  do  not  encourage  us  to  believe  that  we  have  in  thik  text  rediscovered  the 
lacking  parts  of  the  Epistle:  it  rather  seems  to  be  an  unauthorized  addition. 

^This  homily  adduces  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  certain  sayings  which,  if  from  a  written 
source  at  all,  appear  to  come  from  the  “  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians.”  It  is  easy  to  unduly 
multiply  the  quotations  which  should  be  referred  to  this  class ;  the  Fathers  quote  very 
jfeely.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  neither  iii.  2 ;  iv.  2 ;  vi.  2 ;  viii.  5  ;  ix.  11 ;  nor 
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Matthew  is  brought.  Justin  Martyr,  only  a  few  years  later  still,  cites  the 
same  (iospel  several  times  with  “  the  sacred  formula,”  ■yiyfMTTTai  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  too,  loi,  106).  And  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  letter  of  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (c.  A.D.  177)  calls  the  Apocalypse  y  yi)a<l>r/  (Eu- 
seb.  H.  E.  V.  2):  “  In  order  that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled  :  ‘  Let  the  law¬ 
less  one  be  lawless  still,  and  the  just  one  be  just  still  ”  (Apoc.  xxii.  ii).  Nor 
is  this  all.  If  we  may  trust  Ilippolytus’  reports,  *  we  learn  that  Hasilides, 
not  later  than  the  opening  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century, 
explicitly  called,  i  Corinthians  t)  ypa<t>y,  and  quoted  Romans  (twice),  Ephe¬ 
sians,  and  2  Corinthians  with  the  yeypanrai  (Kef.  Haer.  vii.  26,  25,  26), 
and  that  the  Ophites  called  i  Corinthians  y  ypa<j>y  (do.,  v.  12),  the  Simoni- 
ans  I  Peter  (do.,  vi.  10),  the  Valentinians,  Ephesians  (do.,  vi.  34),  and, — 
if  the  formula  to  yeypappkvov  be  allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  yeyitanrai, —  the 
Naasenes  quoted  John’s  Gospel  as  divine  (do.,  v.  7). 

Thus  we  discover  that  the  writers  of  the  period  A.D.  68-175, — fragmen¬ 
tary  and  apologetic  as  they  are, —  yet  manage  to  call  by  this  high  name  of 
“Scripture”  no  fewer  of  the  New  Testament  books  than  these:  Matthew, 
Luke,  John,  Romans,  i  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  i  Peter  [2 
Peter,  James],  Revelation,  and  Paul’s  Epistles  in  general.  Some  of  these 
books  are  repeatedly  so  spoken  of.  This  is  a  simple  literary  fact. 

II.  It  is  a  literary  fact,  again,  that  we  meet  with  instances  during  this 
period  of  the  further  defining  of  these  Scriptures  by  added  adjectives 
asserting  their  sacred  character.  We  have  already  seen  Polycarp  (A.D. 
1 16)  calling  them  sacrae  literae  (c.  x.  ii).  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (A.D. 
148-176)  calls  them  at  Kv/naKal  yf>a<i>ai  (Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  23).  Aberkios,  in  an 
epitaph  which  probably  dates  from  the  latter  portion  of  this  period,  calls 
them  ypdfifxaTa  niaTaJ^  Eusebius  (iii.  37)  tells  us  that  the  evangelists  of 

xi.  2-4  requires  to  have  their  source  sought  outside  of  our  canonical  books.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  of  the  Lord  at  iv.  5;  v.  2-4;  xii.  2,  appear  to  be  apocryphal.  On  the 
bearing  of  this  on  our  present  question  see  later.  The  present  writer  has  elsewhere  given 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  xi.  2-4,  and  its  parallel  in  i  Clement,  xxiii.  3,  is  a  blended 
quotation  from  James  i.  8  (v.  7)  and  2  Peter  iii.  4.  If  so,  then  James  and  2  Peter  are  called 
ypaipy  by  t  Clement  and  **  the  Prophetic  Word  ”  by  2  Clement. 

•  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  this  question  here:  the  present  writer  believes  it  to  be 
settled  that  Hippolytus’  quotations  are  from  Basilides  himself,  and  that  whenever  he 
makes  a  distinct  quotation  we  must  accept  it.  A  good  brief  account  of  the  matter  may  be 
found  in  Charteris’  Canonicity,  p.  L  sq. 

^  See  the  text  in  The  Expiositor,  Jan.  1885,  p.  11,  or  The  Andover  Review,  Nov.  1884,  p. 
518.  Cf.  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  The  Expositor,  Jan.  1885,  p.  i  sq  ,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  himself  in 
The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1S82,  p.  339  sq.,  and  1883,  P*  434  sq.,  as  cited  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot. 
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Trajan’s  day  carried  with  them  on  their  missionary  journeys  rd 
evayyiXta,  which,  from  whatever  time  the  name  comes,  illustrates  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  books  at  the  time  spoken  of.  It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  at¬ 
tempt  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  to  determine  the  number  of  books 
included  under  these  designations.  Polycarp  had  in  immediate  mind,  at 
least  Ephesians,  with  the  Psalms.  Dionysius  was  thinking  of  Revelation 
most  directly.  Aberkios'  “faithful  writings"  included  at  least  Psalms, 
John’s  Gospel,  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  Revelation. 

Alongside  these  should  be  mentioned  a  very  striking  passage  from  the 
early  Jewish-Christian  Pseud-epigraph  called  “The  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs”  (A.D.  100-120),  in  which  (Benj.  ii)  of  “the  work  and 
word  ’  of  Paul, —  confessedly  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul, — 
it  is  declared  :  “  He  shall  be  written  ev  dytaig”  •  In  other  words.  Acts 

and  Paul’s  Epistles  are  to  become  (and  that  is,  have  become)  part  of  the 
“  Holy  Bible”  of  the  Jews, —  are  put  on  the  same  level  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books  as  with  them  constituting  one  Bible.  The  conception  is  not  that 
of  forming  a  new  and  rival  “canon,”  but  of  enlarging  the  old  to  include 
the  new  books,  which  are  conceived  as  differing  from  the  old  in  nothing  but 
their  newness.  Although  the  term  is  not  used  in  this  passage,  the 

term  that  is  used  is  of  like  import  and  quite  as  specific ;  to  say  that  a  book 
is  part  of  “the  Bible”  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  Scripture.  Along 
with  this  should  be  mentioned  a  passage  from  the  Talmud  (Babl.  Shabbath 
1 16  a.  1 16  b)  which  tells  a  story  of  Imma  Shalom  and  her  brother,  Gamaliel 
II.,  in  controversy  with  a  Christian,  from  which  it  appears  that  to  the 
contemporary  Christians  “  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  set  aside  and 
another  law  has  been  given,  and  it  is  written  in  it,  ‘  The  son  and  the 
daughter  shall  inherit  together  ’  ”  (Gal.  iii.  28),  and  “  ‘  I  am  not  come  to  take 
away  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  I  am  not  come  to  add  to  the  law  of  Moses  ’  ” 
(Matt.  V.  17.)  It  is  even  possible  that  Numbers  and  Galatians  and  Matthew 
are  represented  as  part  of  the  one  authoritative  “  Book.”  The  supposititious 
time  of  this  transaction  belongs  in  the  first  century. 

III.  Even  what  may  be  justly  called  the  sacred  name  of  the  holy  books 
K«r’  i^nxt/v, —  which,  in  its  very  form,  declares  the  books  to  which  it  is 
applied  to  be  “word  of  God,” — rd  Myta,  is  given  to  the  books  of  the  New 

*  That  the  term  is  anarthrous  only  makes  the  case  stronger :  it  is  a  quasi-proper  name. 
Hilgenteld,  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T.  p.  71  (cf.  Der  Kanon,  p.  30),  rays  this  book  “  reckons  the 
Pauline  epistles,  together  with  the  Book  of  Acts,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  The  date  of 
the  book  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be  early  in  the  second  century ;  so  Ewald, 
Vorstman,  Langen  and  De  Groot,  Wieseler,  Dorner,  Sinker,  Pick,  etc.  Reuss  and  Hilgen- 
feld  put  It  later. 
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Testament  by  the  writers  of  this  early  time.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
term  has  any  other  reference  in  2  Olem.  xiii.  3  (A.D.  1 20-1 40) :  “For  the 
Gentiles,  when  they  hear  from  our  mouths  the  Oracles  of  God,  marvel  at 

them  for  their  beauty  and  greatness, .  For  when  they  hear  from  us 

that  God  saith,  ‘  It  is  no  thank  unto  you,  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  but  this 
is  thank  unto  you,  if  ye  love  your  enemies  and  them  that  hate  you  ”  [Luke 
vi.  32], —  when  they  hear  these  things,  I  say,  they  marvel  at  their  exceeding 
goodness.”  It  it  equally  unlikely,  now  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  made  the 
matter  clear,'  that  it  refers,  to  any  thing  else  in  Papias  (A.D.  120-t-), — 
whether  in  the  title  of  his  book,  “Exegesis  t^v  KvpiaKuv  /.oyluv,"  which  thus 
is  seen  to  be  a  commentary  on  either  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  or 
more  likely  the  Gospels, —  or  in  his  description  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  the 
former  of  whom,  he  declares,  made  no  attempt  to  frame  a  oivTa^tv  tuv 
KvptaKuv  7joy!uv^  (/.  e.,  of  rd  ind  roii  Xpiarov  ij  i/  Trpaxdivra,  as  is 

explained  in  the  previous  clause),  and  the  latter  of  whom,  he  says,  also 
wrote  rd  /.dy/a.®  It  is  even  probable  that  Polycarp  ad.  Philip,  c.  VII.  (A.D. 
1 16)  furnishes  us  with  another  instance  ;  certainly  the  form  of  his  expression, 
rd  7Myia  tov  Kvptov,  and  its  setting  in  the  midst  of  quotations  from  i  John, 
I  Peter,  and  Matthew  favor  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage 
in  Justin  (Dial.  c.  18),  while  worth  consideration,  appears  more  doubtful, — 
Justin  is  apparently  adducing  the  personal  utterances  of  Jesus,  and  although 
it  is  clear  that  he  is  referring  to  them  as  written,  the  term  tuv  cKeivov  /Loyiuv 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Prophets,  seems  to  refer  to  the  personal 
utterances.  Neglecting  this  improbable  instance  from  Justin,  we  have  this 
almost  awful  word  applied  four  or  five  times  to  the  New  Testament  books 
within  the  first  third  of  the  second  century. 

It  is  as  the  ?.6yta  of  God  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  “  utterances  ”  or 
“word”  of  God,  and  are  quoted  as  having  been  spoken  by  him  ;  and  it  is 
probably  the  outgrowth  of  this  conception  that  the  terms  rd  eipij/utvov  (cf. 
Luke  ii.  20;  Acts  ii.  16,  xiii.  40;  Rom.  iv.  18),  rd  pr/i^iv  (Matt.  i.  22.  ii.  15, 
17,  23,  el  saepc),  and  the  like,  are  used  as  formulae  of  sacred  quotation, — 
formulae  then  even  more  sacred  than  “the  sacred  formula”  itself.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  cases  of  such  quotation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  early  writers  from  those  in  which  the  phrase  may  refer  to  words  actually 
spoken  by  Jesus  or  the  Apostles  in  their  oral  preaching  ;  probably  the  sacred 

*  The  Contemp.jrary  Review,  Aug.  1875,  P-  399  sq- 

*  Some  Hetnichen)  read  7.6yuv  here,  but  apparently  wrongly  (Routh,  Lightfoot,  etc). 

®  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39. 
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quotation  will  be  found  to  be  used  in  such  cases  as  the  following :  where, 
e.  g.,  Basilides  (Hippol.  Raef.  Haer.  vii.  26)  quotes  Luke  i.  31  with  the 
phrase  tovt6  tan  to  elpri/itvov ;  and  the  the  Simonians  (do.,  vi.  14)  i  Cor.  xi. 
32,  and  the  Ophites  (do.,  v.  8),  Matt,  xxiii.  27,  and  the  Peratae  (do.,  v.  12) 
Jno.  iii.  17,  and  the  Sethiani  (do,,  v.  21),  Matt.  x.  34,  and  the  Valentinians 
(do.,  vi.  34,  35;  ix.  12),  Luke  i,  35;  Jno.  xiv.  ii;  Rom.  viii.  ii.  It  is  still  with  the 
same  formula  that  Tatian  (Orat.  c,  Graec,  Charteris,  p,  180)  quotes  Jno.  i.  5, 
and  Justin  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  81)  apparently  2  Peter  iii.  8,  Tatian  also  quotes 
Matt.  xxi.  30  (Clems.  Alex,  Strom,  iii.)  with  the  formula  to  prjTuv  ,  the  Pera¬ 
tae,  Col.  ii.  9  (Hippol.  op.  cit.  v.  12)  with  tovto  elvai  to  Ityofitvov  ;  and  the 
Simonians,  i  Peter  i.  24,  25  (Do.  vi.  10)  with  to  lex'^^v. 

It  is  only  the  speaking  out  of  what  is  implied  in  all  these  quotations  when 
2  Clement  xiii,  4  declares  that  “  God  saith”  the  words  of  Luke  —  Ityei  6  fieo^ 

—  as  we  have  just  seen;  or  when  Justin  (c.  Tryph.  c,  119),  quite  in  the 
manner  of  the  New  Testament  writers  when  speaking  of  the  Old,  declares 
that  the  Christians  believed  “God’s  voice  spoken  by  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
and  promulgated  to  us  by  the  prophets.”  Dr.  Ladd  (ii.  81)  thinks  “there 
is  no  proof  that  Justin  intends  by  this  phrase  any  allusion  to  written  author¬ 
ities”;  are  we  to  presume  that  Justin  heard  the  prophets'  themselves,  or 
depended  on  oral  tradition  as  to  what  they  promulgated  ?  As  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  Justin  tells  us  more  than  once  that  he  relies  on  written  sources,  and 
that  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  oral,  so  that  Hilgenfeld  is  entirely  right 

in  saying  (though  with  a  narrower  reference):  “  With  Justin . we  find 

the  oral  tradition  already  set  aside,  the  written  Gospels  designated  as  suf¬ 
ficing  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  used  in  public  ser¬ 
vice.”*  It  is,  however,  beyond  legitimate  question  that  Justin  is  here 
representing  the  prophets  and  apostles  alike  as  only  the  instruments  through 
whom  the  “voice  of  God”  came  to  him, —  and  that  in  their  written  works, 

—  which  thus  appear  as  rd  ?,6yia,  as  a  mere  glance  at  his  context  will  prove : 
“  For  as  Abraham  believed  the  voice  of  God  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness,  in  like  manner  we,  having  believed  Gods  voice  spoken  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ  and  promulgated  to  us  by  the  prophets,  have  renounced 
even  to  death  all  the  things  of  the  world.” 

IV.  Not  only  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  rd  ?.6yia  of  the  early 
writers  was  a  collection,  but  somewhat  of  the  extent  of  that  collection,  may 

‘  The  context  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Justin  had  the  Old  Testament  prophets  in 
mind  in  this  phrase,  which  is,  indeed,  his  succinct  expression  for  what  we  would  call  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  (See  below  under  IV.) 

3  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  1875,  p.  66.  Cf.  also  Reuss,  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  E.  T.  p.  51. 
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be  learned  by  still  another  descriptive  title  which  they  apply  to  it, —  which 
is  none  other  than  the  special  New  Testament  name  which  we  have  found 
current  in  the  times  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, — 
“the  Gospel  and  the  Apostles.”  Heuss  (5^  300)  states  that  this  title  first 
appears  in  these  three  writers  and  remained  in  use  about  a  century.  Any 
reader  of  the  works  of  these  writers  may  observe  for  himself,  however,  that 
they  are  not  conscious  of  using  a  new  name.  And  he  will  expect  to  find  it 
in  use  earlier  than  their  time  ;  nor  will  he  fail  to  do  so.  Ignatius,  aJ  Phi  lad. 
5,  very  plainly  adverts  to  it  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  it  was  natural  for  a 
Christian  to  use  it  in  his  day  (c.  115  A.D.),  when  he  asks  the  prayers  of 
the  Philadelphians  that  he  nvay  be  made  perfect  and  obtain  his  allotted 
inheritance;  “fleeing  to  the  Gospel  as  to  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
Apostles  as  to  the  presbytery  of  the  church.  And  the  Prophets  also  let  us 

love  because  they  also  proclaimed  the  Gospel  and  hoped  in  Him, . in 

whom  believing  they  were  saved.”  Reuss’s  comment  is  (§289):  “The 
author  is  obviously  speaking  of  the  apostles,  not  as  writers,  but  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  body  of  disciples  who  had  authoritatively  founded  the  church.” 
This,  Dr.  Ladd  (ii.  83)  expands  into  the  declaration  that  the  author  has 
“the  designation  of  a  class  of  persons”  in  mind,  “as  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  use  of  the  singular  TTfjeaOvrtpt,), —  making  it  evident  that  the  writer 
has  in  view  the  personality  of  the  apostles.  The  Epistles  —  the  written 
apostles — cruld  not  be  spoken  of  as  tlie  ‘presbytery  of  the  church.’  ”  All 
of  which  is  y«aji-true,  “in  a  certain  sense.”  Nevertheless,  a  plain  reader 
will  have  difficulty  in  understanding  how  Ignatius,  in  A.D.  115,  purposed 
fleeing  to  any  thing  else  than  the  written  Apostles  or  Prophets  ;  and  will  ask 
if  the  collocation  with  “  the  Gospel  ”  on  one  side,  and  “  the  Prophets  ”  on  the 
other,  is  to  go  for  absolutely  nothing.  He  who  approaches  the  passage  in  a 
purely  literary  spirit, —  as  if  it  were  Homer,  and  not  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  being  mentioned, —  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  Ignatius  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  three  classes  of  sacred  books,  and  is  designating  the  whole  Old 
Testament  by  the  short  name  of  “  the  Prophets,”  and  the  New,  according  to 
its  parts  as  the  “Gospel  and  Apostles  ”  ;  but  is  speaking  of  no  one  of  these 
parts  as  merely  so  much  paper  and  ink,  but  rather  as  embodying  the  living 
glad-tidings,  and  as  that  through  which  the  living  voice  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  sounded  to  his  heart, —  in  which,  therefore,  he  could  find  refuge 
from  all  his  ills.  If  this  interpretation  needed  any  support  it  would  find  it 
easily  in  Ignatius’  words  elsewhere.  For  example,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Smyrneans,  c.  vii,  the  stern  ecclesiastic  asserts  it  to  be  fitting  that  his  read- 
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ers  keep  aloof  from  despisers  of  the  Eucharist  and  “give  heed  to  the 
Prophets,  and  above  all  to  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  passion  has  been  revealed 
to  us  and  the  resurrection  perfected.”  In  perfectly  similar  style,  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  same  letter,  he  affirms  that  those  who  deny  Christ  are 
such  as  "the  Prophets  have  not  persuaded,  nor  the  Law  of  Moses,  nay,  nor 
until  now,  the  Gospel,”  nor  his  own  personal  sufferings.  In  both  of  these 
passages  a  written  gospel  appears  to  be  intended,  and  the  term  seems  used 
as  a  short  designation  for  the  whole  body  of  newer  sacred  books,  called 
“the  Gospel  and  Apostles"  in  ad  Philad.  v.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ad 
Philad.  ix.,  where  we  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  door  of  the  Father, 
through  whom  the  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  the  Church 
enter  in,  and  that  “the  Gospel  has  something  choice” — “the  coming 
of  the  Saviour,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  passion  and  his  resurrection,” 
and  then  the  writer  adds:  “For  the  beloved  Prophets  announced  him, 
but  the  Gospel  is  the  completion  of  immortality,”  the  two  dispensations 
are  apparently  the  things  primarily  contrasted,  but  still  with  an  eye  on 
the  written  records  as  the  representatives  of  each.  That  exceedingly 
vexed  passage  which  occurs  between  the  two  passages  which  we  have 
quoted  from  ad  Philad. — at  chapter  viii. —  may  have  some  light  thrown 
on  its  obscurity  by  the  statements  between  which’  it  is  so  closely  sand¬ 
wiched  (for  two  pages  will  cover  all  three);  and  if  so,  m'»y  bear  an  im¬ 
portant  witness  in  our  present  question.  Its  chief  difficulty  turns  on  a 
various  reading  which  concerns  but  a  single  letter  in  the  Greek :  shall  we 
read  apxe'm  or  apxdia  ?  In  the  former  case  its  meaning  will  probably  be 
“archives,”  “original  documents,”  or  even  simply  “records,”  referring 
probably  to  the  autographs  of  the  Gospels;  in  the  latter  it  will  be  “the 
ancient  [writings],”  the  Old  Testament,  in  contrast  to  the  new  books.  The 
word  occurs  three  times,  the  external  evidence  being  curiously  divided, — 
throwing  its  whole  weight  for  apxnia  in  the  first  case,  and  for  apxela  in  both 
the  others.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  contend  that  we  must  not 
read  the  same  word  in  all  three  instances.  The  internal  evidence  appears 
to  the  present  writer  decisive  for  apxala.  What,  indeed,  would  it  mean  to 
contrast  the  gospel  with  its  own  autographs  ?  '  The  subject  in  hand  in  the 
context  is  very  pointedly,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  of  the  Old  and  New, 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Gospel.  The  immediately  succeeding  sentence  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  “Good  indeed  are  the  priests,  but  better  the  High  Priest,  who  has 
‘  We  cannot  but  ref^ard  it  as  very  unnatural  to  punctuate  with  Zahn  so  as  to  make 
“  Gospel  ”  stand  in  apposition  to  apx^ioig,  and  take  “  believe  ”  absolutely.  Yet  he  is 
followed  in  this  b/  Thomasius,  Volckmar,  and  Charteris. 
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been  entrusted  with  the  Holy  of  Holies, —  who  alone  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  secret  things  of  God,  he,  who  is  the  door  of  the  Father,  through 
which  enter  in  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Church.”  Then  succeeds  the  passage  concerning  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  gospel  which  has  been  quoted  already  from  c.  ix.  The  section  in  which 
the  passage  is  included  begins,  moreover,  with  the  explicit  declaration  that 
it  is  to  deal  with  the  conflict  between  Judaizers  and  Christians  (c.  vi.):  “  But 
if  any  preach  Judaism  unto  you,  hear  him  not,  for  better  is  it  to  hear 
Christianity  from  one  who  is  circumcised  than  Judaism  from  an  uncircum¬ 
cised  one.”  In  such  a  context  it  would  be  exceedingly  harsh  to  find  in  our 
present  passage  any  thing  else  than  part  of  the  conflict  with  Judaizers,  or 
than  a  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  writings.  Again$t  Zahn,  there¬ 
fore,  but  along  with  Credner  and  Bunsen  and  Merx  and  Hefele  and  Dressel 
and  Hilgenfeld  and  Reuss,  we  retain  ai»xala,  and  understand  the  contention 
to  be  against  those  who  denied  scriptural  authority  to  “the  Gospel”: 
“When  I  heard  some  saying,”  we  translate,  ‘“Unless  I  find  it  in  the 
ancient  [books]  I  will  not  believe  the  Gospel,' — on  my  saying,  ‘  It  is  written,’’ 
they  answered  me,  ‘That’s  the  question.’  To  me,  however,  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  ancient  [books]  ;  his  cross  and  death  and  resurrection,  and  the  faith 
which  is  through  him,  the  undefiled  ancient  [books], —  by  which  I  wish,  by 
your  prayers,  to  be  justified.  The  priests  indeed  are  good,  but  the  High 
Priest  better,”  etc.,  as  above.  Ignatius  thus  only  repeats  here  what  we 
have  found  him  saying  often  :  only  in  more  sharp  polemic  against  heretical 
opponents,  in  opposition  to  whom  he  not  only  asserts  that  “  the  Gospel  ” 
—  that  is,  probably,  again  the  “Gospel  and  Apostles”  “writ  small”  —  is  of 
co-ordinate  scriptural  authority  with  the  “ancient  books”  ;  but  that  without 
Jesus  and  his  new  covenant  the  “ancient  books”  are  nothing.*  When  we 
remember  that  the  three  chief  passages  to  which  we  have  appealed  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  pages,  it  will  be  understood  how  idle  it  is  to  deny 
that  they  are  to  explain  and  interpret  each  other :  and  this  consideration  far 
outweighs  the  chief  objection  brought  by  Zahn,  that  not  af>xaia  but  naZ-aia 
is  the  standing  term  for  the  Old  Testament.  Granted:  but  would  not 
either  express  the  idea?  and  is  there  not  even  a  very  high  fitness  in  finding 

>  It  is  worth  pausing  tp  note  that  we  have,  on  any  understanding  of  the  drift  of  the 
pxssage,  a  v.aluable  contemporary  hint  here  of  what  was  meant  by  the  early  church  writers 
by  the  term  yeyfnnrrai.  Dr.  Ladd  very  justly  calls  it  (ii.  Si,  note  s)  “  the  sacred  formula.” 

^  Perhaps  Ignatius  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Muratori  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  lines  13 
sq.:  “  Romanis  autem  ordine  scripturarum.sed  et  principium  earum  esse  Christum  intimans, 
prolixius  scripsit.” 
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in  the  mouth  of  the  Judaizers,  who  denied  the  authority  of  “the  Gospel,” 
the  word  “  Primeval,”  rather  than  the  word  “Antiquated  ”  (cf.  Heb.  viii.  13), 
as  the  designation  of  the  “Old  Books”?  In  our  judgment,  the  use  of 
apxnla  instead  of  naVain  is  just  one  of  those  sharp,  true  touches  that  carry 
the  genuineness  of  the  controversy  and  the  correctness  of  this  explanation 
of  it,  at  once,  with  them. 

Only  a  few  years  after  Ignatius’  death  the  author  of  2  Clement  c.  xiv. 
(A.D.  1 20-140)  makes  use  of  an  analogous  phrase,  when  he  speaks  of  rd 
(ii/iXIa  Knl  ol  anooTohu,^  which,  says  Dr.  Lightfoot  (/«  toe.)  is  “  a  rough  syno¬ 
nym  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,”  and  which  advertises  to  us  that  the 
author  of  this  homily  understood  the  one  to  be  adjoined  to  the  other  —  not 
(as  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks)  as  inferior  in  rank  to  it, —  his  treatment  of  “the 
Apostles”  as  ra  Idyia,  the  words  of  which  God  spake  (c.  xiii.),  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this, —  but  (as  the  placing  of  the  Acts  and  Paul’s  epistles  in  the 
ayiai  by  the  earlier  Testt.  xii.  Patt.  ought  to  teach  us)  as  co-ordinate 
new  books  with  the  old.  When  Justin  tells  us  that  the  hnnfiTifiove'vfiaTn  tuv 
aTToaroAuv  and  rd  ai’yyfia/jara  tuv  7r/w,^;/rwi'  (Apol.  i.  67)  were  alike  read  in  the 
public  services  of  the  Christians,  his  words,  though  referring  only  to  the 
Gospels  and  Prophets,  are  yet  illustrative  of  what  2  Clement  means.  The 
second  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  (A.D.  c.  150),  in  quite  similar 
fashion,  collocates  the  “  fear  of  the  Law,”  “the  grace  of  the  Prophets,” 
“the  faith  of  the  Gospels,”  and  “the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,”  ending  all 
with  “the  grace  of  the  Church”  (c.  xi.).  When  Reuss  (55294)  says  in 
reference  to  this,  “certainly  it  is  not  the  Epistles,  but  tradition,  that  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  written  gospels,”  we  only  thank  him  for  confessing 
to  the  written  gospels,  and  pass  wonderingly  on.*  A  phrase  preserved  by 
Eusebius  (H.  E.  iv.  22,  3)  from  the  lost  book  of  Hegesippus :  “The  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Lord,”  is  of  the  same  general  import ;  as  is  also  that 

*  This  phrase  for  the  “  New  Books”  is  worth  emphasizing  on  account  of  the  effort  of 
Reuss  to  draw  some  very  far-reaching  inferences  from  the  fact  that  these  “  New  Books  ” 
were  most  commonly  called  e{'ayyi?Miv  for  short  (see  $  300).  Not  because  the  earliest 
collection  consisted  only  of  Gospels,  but  because  the  “  Gospel  ”  was  its  first  part  and  it  was 
all  truly  Gospel,  was  this  the  common  short  name  for  the  whole.  Cf.  also  Justin,  c.  Tryph. 
c.  119  ;  Iren.  Haer.  iii.  31.  The  plural  here,  too,  has  a  bearing  on  Reuss’  notion.  $  300,  that 
the  earliest  Apostolicon  consisted  of  letters  of  only  one  Apostle, —  Paul, —  and  is  hence  so 
commonly  called  6  anoaToTj^. 

*  Is  Reuss  puzzled  by  7rn/»ntId<Te/f  ?  Cf.,  e.  g.,  2  Thess.  ii.  15 :  nnpmWxrei^  hg  eiUfinxftr/Tf 

. d/’  eiriaToAf/g  Cf  also  Irenaeus,  adv.  Haer.  I.  8,  i,  i/v  twTe  ni»iHpf/Tai 

CKt/pv^av^  ohre  6  Ki'/nog  ovre  (nzitaTithn  TTaphSuKav.  Is  it  “  tradition  ”  here, 

too  ?  Cf.  also  Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  c.  vii.  The  matter  could  be  copiously  illustrated. 
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put  into  the  mouth  of  his  apostolic  elders  by  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iv.  32, 
i),  “Moses  says . and  in  the  (Jospel  we  read”  (quoting  John).  A 


more  striking  example  is  found  in  Marcion’s  “  Gospel  and  Apostolicon  ” 
(Epiphanius,  Haer.  i:  see  Charteris’  Canonicity,  p.  408),  which  we  know  to 
have  been  composed  of  a  mutilated  Luke  and  ten  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
which  we  likewise  know  to  have  been  less  in  extent  than  the  church  canon 
of  the  time,  and  to  have  been  framed  by  pruning  down  the  latter  to  fit  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  Marcion.  It  will  not  do  to  assert  that  Marcion’s  canon 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  church  canon,  the  model  on  which  it  was  made  : 
as  a  mere  plain  fact  those  opponents  of  Marcion,  to  whose  polemic  writings 
we  owe  all  we  know  of  him,  tell  us  reiteratedly  that  the  exact  opposite  was 
true, —  that  he  made  his  canon  out  of  the  previously  existing  church  canon 
by  rejecting  part  and  refitting  what  was  left  to  his  system  ;  and  that  he  and 
his  followers  .professed  “not  to  be  innovating,  but  to  be  restoring”  what 
had  become  corrupt  (cf.,  e,  g.,  Tertullian,  adv.  Marc,  i,  20).  If  these 
writers  are  not  trustworthy  in  this  repeated  and  very  important  matter,  they 
are  untrustworthy  everywhere,  and  we  know  nothing  of  Marcion  at  all.  In 
Marcion’s  canon  we  therefore  find  a  positive  proof  that  before  A.D.  140  the 
church  already  had  an  authoritative  canon,  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
including  the  same  books,  with  many  more. 

The  existence  of  this  collection  is  further  witnessed  by  all  of  those  cita¬ 
tions  of  New  Testament  books  which  adduce  them  as  “The  Gospel,” — 
which  is  a  usage  similar  to  the  citation  of  the  Old  Testament  as  “The 
Law.”  This  usage  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that,  like  “the  Law”  in  the 
Old  Testament,  “the  Gospel”  was  the  first  part  of  the  “book,”  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that,  as  all  the  Old  Testament  is  of  the  nature  of  “  Law,”  so 
all  the  New  Testament  is  of  the  nature  of  “Glad-tidings.”  We  have 
already  seen  Ignatius,  and  the  elders  adduced  by  Irenaeus,  using  the  term 
“Gospel”  as  a  short  phrase  for  the  whole  New  Testament.  When,  in  like 
manner,  Justin  makes  Trypho  (Dial.  c.  10)  speak  of  “the  precepts  ev 

eva}}e}.i(a,”  he  is  apparently  referring  to  written  documents,  of 
greater  extent  than  we  mean  by  “  the  Gospels.”  The  citations  introduced  by 
the  phrase,  “the  Gospel,”  are  usually  found,  however,  in  our  Gospels,  as,  e. 
g.,  those  in  the  “  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  *  and  in  Irenaeus’  elders,* 
and  in  2  Clement,"’  and  Justin,"*  and  Polycarp’s  Martyrdom.*  In  Basilides 

'  “  As  ye  have  in  the  Gospel,”  "  As  ye  have  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,”  c.  xiv.;  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dogma  of  the  Gospel,”  xi.;  “  As  the  Lord  commanded  in  his  Gospel,”  viii. 

*  In  evangelio,  IV.  3a,  i ;  evangclium,  II.  22,  5.  *  “  The  Lord  saith  in  the  Gospel,”  VIII. 

*  De  Res.  c.  i  .  Dial.  c.  10  and  100.  "'  to  f rnj  }  IVT.  (Matt.  x.  23). 
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(Hippol.  Ref.  Haer.  vii.  10),  we  meet  with  the  plural  form:  “This  is  that 
which  is  TO  "keydfievov  ev  Tolg  eva}}e?uoig  (John  i.  19). 

V.  The  curious  and  unique  title  which  Justin  Martyr  gives  to  our  Gos¬ 
pels  demands  our  attention  more  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of  treatment 
than  from  any  new  message  it  brings  to  us.  When  Justin  elects  to  call  our 
Gospels  aTTOfivrifiovev/iara  tuv  amxrroAwv,  he  by  no  means  testifies  that  this 
was  a  usual  or  current  name  for  them  ;  he  himself  tells  us  that  they  went 
commonly  under  the  name  of  “Gospels”  (a  KaAelTai  evayyi/ua,  Apol.  I.  66). 
And  that  his  “  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles”  are  just  our  Gospels,  no  more 
and  no  less,  may  now,  since  the  discovery  of  Ephraem’s  Commentary  on 
Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  be  taken  as  demonstrated  fact.  Apparently  Justin’s 
favorite  title  is  an  invention  of  his  own  in  the  effort  to  find  a  suitable  term 
by  which  to  describe  to  heathen  and  Jews  the  nature  of  the  books  whose 
current  title  of  “Gospels”  would  strike  strangely  on  their  unaccustomed 
ears.  Justin’s  descriptions  of  these  aTrofiv^fiovefjfiara  prove  to  us  that  they 
were  held  authoritative  by  him,  but  the  title,  with  which  alone  we  have  now 
to  do,  tells  us  nothing  of  their  estimation  or  value. 

VI.  An  almost  chance  hint  in  a  fragment  of  Melito  of  Sardis  (A.D.  c. 

170)  which  Eusebius  has  preserved  (H.  E.  iv.  26)  is  of  more  importance 
for  our  present  subject,  as  it  witnesses  that  the  title  “  New  Books,”  “  Books 
of  the  New  Covenant,”  was  already  familiarly  current  in  the  church  to 
describe  a  body  of  sacred  literature  set  alongside  of  the  “Old  (‘rra?.aid) 
Books,”  “  Books  of  the  Old  Covenant.”  It  is  these  latter  terms  only  that  the 
fragment  preserved  for  us  actually  contains,  but  they  incidentally  imply  the 
former  as  in  existence,  and  occupying  a  position  in  public  estimation  along¬ 
side  of  them.  Melito’s  correspondent,  a  certain  Onesimus,  had  desired  to  learn 
the  facts  concerning  tuv  na?M(uv  jiiji7Juv ;  and  Melito,  after  he  had  made  a 
journey  into  the  East  and  unto  the  place  cvdn  Km  eTr/idx'^t/,  and  made 

careful  inquiry  concerning  ra  naVMidq  dia’^f/Ktjg  sent  him  a  list  of 

them.  We  have  here  implied,  not  precisely  our  ordinary  title,  “The  New  Tes¬ 
tament,”  but  we  have  the  last  step  in  the  transition  towards  it ;  it  was  but  a 
shortening  and  hardening  into  a  mere  name  of  what  is  here  a  description.  This 
process  must  have  taken  place  before  Melito’s  day,  as  is  proved  by  the  familiar 
use  of  Novum  Testamentum  by  Tertullian  and  its  probable  use,  therefore, 
in  his  Latin  Bible  (for  the  phrase  is  not  altogether  approved  by  Tertullian) 
which  was  a  generation  oldfr  and  dates  probably  from  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  There  are  some  faint  hints  that  it  may  have  been  also  the  ordinary 
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title  of  the  New  Testament  part  of  the  old  Syriac  Bible  of  the  day. '  Meli- 
to’s  witness  to  the  broad  currency  of  the  fuller  phrase,  implying  a  New 
Testament  canon  of  equal  authority  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
consisting  of  books  properly  described  as  “the  New  Books,”  or  “Books  of 
the  New  Covenant,"  is  just  as  precise  and  of  exactly  the  same  significance 
as  if  he  had  used  the  other  phrase,  and  said  “  The  New  Testament.” 

The  conclusions  that  are  suggested  by  this  investigation  lie  on  the  face  of 
the  facts.  It  appears  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  a  collection  (Ignatius,  2  Clement,  Marcion)  of  “New  Books” 
(Ignatius),  called  the  “Gospel  and  .\postles”  (Ignatius,  Marcion),  esteemed 
as  the  “Oracles  "of  God  (Polycarp,  Papias,  2  Clement)  and  “Scripture” 
(i  Timothy,  2  Peter,  Barnabas,  Polycarp,  2  Clement,  Basilides),  which  was 
attached  to  the  “Old  Books  ”  as  part  of  one  “  Holy  ”  Canon  (Testt.  XII 
Patriarchs)  with  them.  The  extent  of  this  collection  cannot  by  this  evidence 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  It  consisted  of  two  parts :  one  composed  of 
“ Gospels ”  written  by  “the  apostles  and  their  companions ”  (Justin),  and 
the  other  of  other  writings  of  “apostles.”  A  place  in  it  should  be  pro¬ 
visionally  given  to  every  “new”  book  called  “Scripture”  by  any  of  these 
writers.  Other  evidence,  drawn  from  other  phenomena,  must,  however,  be 
considered  before  this  question  can  be  more  than  provisionally  determined. 
The  most  important  sources  for  this  are  the  contents  of  the  second  century 
versions,  the  Muratori  fragment,  and  the  retrospective  evidence  of  the 
writers  of  the  next  succeeding  age  of  the  church. 

There  are  two  objections  of  some  plausibility  that  may  be  urged  against 
these  conclusions,  to  which  a  word  may  be  given  in  closing.  It  may  be 
said  that  all  depends  on  the  dates  that  we  assign  to  the  various  witnessing 
documents  which  have  been  adduced,  and  that  these  dates  are,  in  many 
cases,  the  subject  of  hot  controversy.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  proves  too  much,  seeing  that  other  books  than  those  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  quoted  by  the  early  writers  as  “Scripture.” 

To  the  first  objection,  we  can  only  rejoin  that  the  dates  we  have  assumed 
have  not  been  inconsiderately  set,  and,  in  our  judgment,  they  are  not  only 
in  every  case  the  most  probable  ones,  but  in  most  cases  as  certain  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  can  be.  The  matter  is,  however,  far  less  important  than 

'  The  Teaching  of  Addaeus  is  too  late,  probably,  to  serve  as  a  witness  here,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  read  in  it  that  it  was  the  business  of  Addaeus’  assistants  ”to  read  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  and  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  [and]  to 
meditate  on  them  daily.”  (Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Vol.  .xx., 
p.  24  (II.).)  Cf.  The  Syriac  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  10,  {op.  cit.  p.  40) ;  and  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Simon  Cephas  ad  fin.  (p.  55). 
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it  is  often  represented,  and  that  for  two  reasons  :  all  these  documents  are 
confessedly  from  the  period  we  have  had  under  discussion,  so  that  the 
question  only  concerns  their  relative  ages  among  themselves  ;  and  these 
documents  are  confessedly  the  earliest  extra-canonical  Christian  writings  in 
existence,  so  that  they  represent  the  earliest  extant  record  of  Christian 
thought,  behind  which  we  cannot  go,  whether  they  come  to  us  from  early 
or  late  in  the  second  century. 

To  the  second  objection,  we  need  only  respond  that  facts  cannot  prove 
too  much.  We  have  no  objection  to  any  early  writer’s  having  as  voluminous 
a  “Bible"  as  he  chooses  ;  and  if  he  is  disposed  to  tell  us  that  he  esteems 
as  Scripture  any  number  of  books  which  we  do  not,  we  feel  no  call  to 
restrain  his  utterance  by  force.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  we  know,  not 
only  from  the  New  Testament  usage  and  from  the  usage  of  the  succeeding 
period,  but  also  from  the  usage  of  these  very  writers  in  the  parallel  case  of 
the  Old  Testament,  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases  and  titles  which  we  have 
quoted.'  And,  as  merely  literary  inquirers,  we  purpose  frankly  to  allow 
each  writer  to  tell  us  exactly  what  books  he  esteemed  thus  highly.  This  is 
not  to  deny  the  gradual  formation  of  a  class  of  so-called  ecclesiastical 
books  (cf.  Reuss,  317):  it  is  simply  to  deny  that  a  writer  means  that  he 
esteemed  a  book  only  as  suitable  for  religious  instruction  when  he  says  he 
believes  it  to  be  “Scripture."  It  is  natural  that  the  “ecclesiastical”  books 
should  be  largely  those  which,  outside  of  the  biblical  books,  are  called 
“Scripture”;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  “.Scripture”  means  less  than 
“Scripture,”  but  only  that  mistakes  were  most  commonly  made  where 
mistakes  were  most  easy  to  make. 

The  objection  has  been  stated,  moreover,  in  an  e.xceedingly  exaggerated 
form.  And  perhaps  it  confuses  somewhat  the  historical  question.  What 
was  “Scripture"  to  the  men  of  the  early  second  century?  with  the  dog¬ 
matic  one,  What  is  “Scripture”?  The  second  inquiry  is,  no  doubt,  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  former.  But  it  must  not  be  confused  with  it.  Partic¬ 
ularly  in  such  a  connection  as  this  it  is  important  to  keep  two  facts  in  mind 
in  considering  it :  (i)  That  the  early  Christian  writers  are  not  witnesses  to 
the  Old  Testament  canon,  and  (2)  That  a  frank  following  of  their  testimony 
does  not  run  a  risk  of  accrediting  for  us  more  New  Testament  books  than 
our  New  Testament  of  to-day  contains. 

'  Reuss,  History  of  the  Canon,  E.  T.  p.  26:  “  I  fully  admit  that  these  form  ilas  imply  the 
recojfnition  of  a  scriptural  authority  specially  imspired,  and  therefore  exalted  above  every 
purely  human  work  of  literature.”  One  of  the  facts  which  he  tinds  “  duly  established  at 
the  outset  of  our  discussion”  is  “a  theory  of  inspiration  which  permitted  no  confusion 
between  sacred  and  profane  literature  ”  (do  ,  p.  14). 
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So  far  from  being  either  surprised  or  disturbed  by  the  quotations  in  the 
early  Christian  writers  of  the  LXX.  Apocrypha  as  “Scripture  ”  ;  for  ourselves, 
we  are  only  surprised  that  more  of  such  quotations  do  not  meet  us  during  the 
earliest  years  of  the  second  century.  When  Clement  of  Rome  calls  Judith 
the  “blessed  one,”  and  Harnabas  quotes  Wisdom  as  the  words  of  a  prophet, 
we  make  no  doubt  that  they  thought  so,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words  : 
but,  as  the  Jewish  Church,  and  not  the  Christian  Church,  received  the  Old 
Oracles  in  trust,  we  look  to  its  testimony  alone  as  the  true  evidence  as  to 
the  books  of  which  they  consisted.  The  Christian  writers  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  bear  about  the  same  relation  as  witnesses  to  the  Old  Testament  canon 
that  the  Reformation  writers  do  to  that  of  the  New.  The  same  remark 
applies  also  to  other  current  Old  Testament  Apocrypha:  as,  e.  g.,  when 
Harnabas  quotes  Enoch  with  the  formula  w?  yeypaTTrai,  or  Hermas,  Eldad 
and  Medad  with  the  same  formula.  We  believe  that  both  acted  in  good 
faith,  and  know  that  both  were  mistaken  ;  and  easily  prove  that  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  what  was  New  Testament  .Scripture  is  in  no  wise  discredited 
thereby.  The  case  is  different,  but  not  the  bearing  of  it  on  our  present 
question,  when  Justin  betrays  his  belief  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  and 
Hystaspes.  It  is  not  as  critics  that  we  appeal  to  the  Fathers,  but  as 
witnesses. 

After  reading  much  of  the  current  literature  on  the  subject,  we  imagine 
that  most  students  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  quotation  as 
“ Scripture ”  of  “New  Books  ”  not  now  in  our  New  Testament  occurs  in 
the  earliest  orthodo.x  writers.  It  is  natural  that  heretical  writers  should 
appeal  to  apocryphal  books,  and  that  they  occasionally  do  so  is  no  matter  of 
concern  to  us.  Perhaps  no  single  case  occurs  of  the  application  to  an  apocry¬ 
phal  book  of  the  New  Testament  of  any  of  the  titles  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  by  any  thoroughly  orthodox  writer  of  the  first  seventy-five  years 
of  the  second  century.  A  possible  exception  to  this  is  found  in  the  curious 
phrase  in  the  “Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles”  (is  it  an  orthodox  book?) 
I.  6  :  ’A^Xd  Kal  Trepi  rovrov  df  el/n/raf  'Idptwarw  t/  anv  ng  Tag 

nnv,  fitxing  hv  rivi  dwf.*  Harnack  probably,  however,  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  book  quoted  here  was  certainly  no  Gospel,  and  scarcely  any 
Christian  work,  but  most  likely  an  Alexandian  Jewish  writing.  We  think 
it  probably  a  free  appeal  to  Sirach  xii.  i  sq.,  where  the  doctrine  is  taught, 
and  partly  in  the  same  words.  The  equivalent  of  such  an  application  is  also 

'  I  purposely  pass  by  any  question  of  the  genuineness  of  these  words  as  part  of  the 
original  Didachtf. 
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occasionally  found  —  very  occasionally.  Examples  occur  in  2  Clement  —  c. 
xii.  and  elsewhere  —  (is  it  an  orthodox  book?)  where  passages  are  quoted 
apparently  from  the  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians,  as  sayings  of  the  Lord.  A 
much  more  striking  case  would  occur  at  i  Clem,  xxiii.,  repeated  at  2  Clem, 
xi.,  if  it  were  certain  that  this  passage  was  from  a  Christian  apocryphum  ; 
its  source,  if  it  is  not  a  combination  of  James  i.  8  and  2  Peter  iii.  4  (as  the 
present  writer  has  elsewhere  '  given  reason  for  believing  likely),  is  entirely 
unknown.  Late  in  the  period  the  Muratori  canon  places  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  in  the  canon,  but  frankly  tells  us  that  this  honor  was  not  generally 
allowed  it.  The  argument  included  in  the  facts  which  we  have  tried  to  out¬ 
line  is  not  affected  by  such  instances,  and  would  not  be,  were  .they  much 
more  numerous,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rest  on  the  contention  that  every 
book  which  is  called  “Scripture”  by  any  writer  must  be  accepted  by  us  as 
veritably  Scripture.  Our  contention  is  that  there  was  in  circulation  a  col¬ 
lection  of  New  Testament  Scriptures,  held  to  be  equal  in  authority  to  those 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  them  constituting  one  “Hible"  (2  Clem., 
Ta6i6?Ja;  Ignatius,  ra  apyaln  [6i6^/rt]  Melito,  rd  [na7M,ta\  fn6?Jn.  Testt.  XII. 
Patt.,  aytoi  lil6?Mi)  from  the  very  opening  of  the  second  century.  If  this  be 
a  fact,  it  is  idle  to  oppose  a  few  scattered  and  isolated  quotations  from 
Apostolic  Fathers  or  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  Apocalypses,  such  as  alone 
can  be  found  in  the  early  writers  of  the  second  century,  and  such  as 
are  represented  by  the  quotation  of  Hermas  by  Irenaeus  as  or  of 

the  “Teaching”  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  with  the  subjectless  to 

such  a  phenomenon  as  this,  in  the  hope  of  weakening  the  inference  from  it.  It 
is  not  on  isolated  quotations  that  the  inference  rests,  but  on  the  fact  of  a 
well-established  New  Testament  canon  in  the  later  second  century,  which 
receives  from  the  earlier  years  of  that  century  as  much  testimony,  and  more 
than  as  much,  as  the  character  of  the  remains  warrants  us  in  expecting.  It 
is  the  constant,  universal,  continued  testimony  to  the  books  of  our  New 
Testament,  as  books,  and  as  a  collected  body  of  books,  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  and  continuing  unbroken,  that  differences  them  from  all  other 
books  whatsoever.  It  is  not  true  that  any  other  “New  Books”  share  this 
testimony  or  possess  any  thing  approaching  it.  For  them,  so  far  as  witness 
is  given  at  all,  it  is  isolated  and  individual  :  for  these  it  is  a  stream  rolling 
on  in  ever  increasing  volume,  just  in  proportion,  not  to  the  lapse  of  time, 
but  to  the  abundance  of  Christian  literature.  It  is  on  this  broad  basis  that 
we  build. 

*  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  1883,  p.  398. 
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EXEGESIS  OF  GALATIANS  III.  i6. 

Or  /.iyei  Knl  ro/f  aTrift^aaiv  wf  i~i  To?.?.wr,  a/.?.'  i<p'  ivu^  Kai  ru  OKipfiari 
auv,  Of  t(TTl  XflUJTO^, 

This  passage  at  first  glance  appears  a  transparent  fallacy,  and  even  upon 
closer  inspection  and  prolonged  consideration  many  confess  themselves 
unable  to  reach  a  more  favorable  verdict.  Meyer,  the  weightiest  single  au¬ 
thority  in  New  Testament  exegesis,  says  ;  “  That  this  inference  is  purely 

rabbinical  and  without  objective  force  as  proof  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  original  text  JHT  is  written,  and  this  in  every  passitge  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  where  it  expresses  the  idea  of  progenies  is  singular  whether  the  pos¬ 
terity  consists  of  many  or  of  one . Moreover,  the  original  sense  of 

these  promises,  and  also  of  the  ru  airipfiaTi  of  the  LXX,  undoubtedly 
applies  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  generally  ;  hence  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
Christ  is  the  theocratic  culmination,  the  goal  and  crown  of  this  series  of 
descendants,  that  the  promises  were  spoken  to  him  ;  but  to  discover  this 
reference  in  the  singular  nai  aTepfiaTi  was  a  mere  feat  of  rabbinical  sub¬ 
tlety,  which  was  still  retained  by  the  apostle  from  his  youthful  culture  as  a 
characteristic  element  of  his  national  training  without  detriment  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  had,  and  to  the  revelation  which  had  been.youchsafed  to  him. 
Every  attempt  to  show  that  Paul  has  not  here  allowed  hUnself  any  rabbini¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  this  sort  is  incompatible  with  the  language  itself  and 
conflicts  with  the  express  of  ion  Xptan')^,  which  clearly  show’s  that  we  are  not 
to  understand  OTreppanov  with  iirl  7ro/./wr,  nor  oirippann'  wit^  i<!>'  fvof,  but  that 
the  contrast  between  many  persons  and  one  person  is  the  point  expressed.’ 
Many  other  writers  agree  substantially  with  Meyer  ;  among  the  most  recent. 
Professor  Toy  in  his  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament  (1884)  and  Canon 
Farrar  in  The  Messages  of  the  Books  (1885). 

Professor  Toy  says  (p.  105):  “This  argument  is  not  sustained  by  the 
Hebrew  linguistic  usage  or  by  the  connection  in  Genesis.  The  Hebrew 
word  in  question  is  always  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  singular  when 
it  means  posterity  and  cannot  in  itself  point  to  an  individual  person  ;  nor, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  constant  Old  Testament  usage,  would  it  occur  to 
an  ancient  Hebrew  writer  that  he  could  make  such  a  reference  by  the  mere 
use  of  this  singular  form,  which  is  in  this  respect  almost  exactly  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  our  word  ‘posterity.’  Further,  in  all  the  passages  in  Genesis  the 
connection  shows  that  it  is  the  nation  of  Israel  that  is  spoken  of  :  there  is 
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no  hint  of  a  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  Apostle  seems  here  to  have 
employed  a  rabbinical  or  midrashic  method  of  exegesis  based  on  the  later 
Hebrew  and  Jewish-Aramaic  use  of  the  word  ‘  seed.’  The  later  language 
departed  from  the  Old  Testament  usage  in  employing  the  singular  for  an 
individual,  and  making  a  plural  which  it  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘posterity’;  and 
Paul  simply  transfers  this  usage  to  the  Greek  term  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
on  it  constructs  his  argument.”  Canon  Farrar  says  :  “  Either  plural  could 

only  mean  ‘  kinds  of  grain  ’  as  St.  Paul  was  perfectly  aware  (i  Cor.  xv.38).” 

Hut,  as  Professor  Riddle  has  well  said  (.Schaff-Lange  Com.),  “  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  consequences  involved  in  an  admission  of  such 
‘playing’  with  Divine  truth,  in  a  writer  who  claims  to  speak  for  God,  are 
too  grave  to  permit  us  to  make  such  an  admission  hastily.”  The  presumption 
that  this  passage  has  some  worthy  explanation  and  does  fairly  and  log¬ 
ically  support  the  argument  seems  to  us  so  strong  as  to  demand  further 
investigation. 

Consider  what  this  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
authenticated  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  genuineness  is  on  all 
hands  admitted.  It  makes  a  more  vehement  claim  to  inspiration  than  any 
other  part  of  Scripture.  It  flows  like  a  stream  of  white-hot  lava  from  the 
glowing  heart  of  the  great  Apostle  who,  born  in  Greek  Taisus,  educated 
among  the  Hebrews  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  directly 
instructed  in  the  gospel  by  the  risen  Christ,  must  be  acknowledged  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  Christian  exegetes  and  biblical  theologians.  This  brief 
Epistle,  which  Paul,  in  the  intensity  of  his  indignation  against  false  teachers 
and  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  seems  contrary  to  his  custom 
to  have  written  wholly  with  his  own  hand  (compare  Ellicott  on  chap,  vi.ii), 
printing  the  words  in  great  staring  letters,  as  if  to  placard  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Galatians  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  —  this  Epistle,  the  inspiration 
of  Luther  and  of  Protestantism, — lies  before  us.  It  appears  to  us  highly 
improbable  that  so  conspicuous  a  passage  in  it  should  be  sophistical  and 
futile. 

Hut  none  the  less  are  we  reluctant  to  take  the  ground  of  the  scholarly  and 
modest  Ellicott  that  while  so  far  as  mere  human  grammar  and  logic  go  the 
critics  are  right  and  Paul  wrong,  yet  we  must  hold,  since  “we  have 
here  an  interpretation  which  the  Apostle  writing  under  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  deliberately  propounded,”  that  “  there  is  certainly  a 
mystical  meaning  in  the  use  of  JTlT  in  Gen.  xiii.  15  ;  xvii.  8.”  We  believe 

that  the  good  sense  of  the  Apostle  can  be  vindicated  in  the  common  dry 
daylight  of  human  grammar  and  logic. 

Let  us,  then,  first  inquire  what  it  is  that  Paul  says  and  secondly  what  is 
its  Old  Testament  support. 

Meyer  would  have  us  read:  “  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds  as  of  many 
persons;  but  as  of  one  person.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.”  Hut  we 
cannot  consent  to  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipses.  The  presumption  is 
always  that  the  ellipses  of  a  sentence  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  words 
expressed.  We  should  therefore  read  :  “  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds,  as 
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of  many  seeds ;  but  as  of  one  seed.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.”  That 
this,  which  is  the  most  natural  way  of  filling  the  ellipses,  is  the  only  admis¬ 
sible  one  here,  is  clear  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  Apostle’s  argument. 
Paul  is  laboring  to  prove  to  the  (lalatians  that  salvation  is  only  possible  by 
faith  ;  that  faith  was  the  condition  of  salvation  before  the  law  and  since  the 
law,  to  Abraham  and  to  all  others.  He  aims  to  convince  them  that  they 
themselves  can  be  saved  only  by  faith.  His  point  is  that  Abraham’s  seed 
are  the  only  recipients  of  salvation  and  that  they  receive  it  by  faith.  The 
Galatians  if  saved  at  all  must  be  saved  as  Abraham’s  seed.  The  promises 
in  question  Paul  affirms  to  be  of  blessings  upon  the  sole  condition  of  faith. 
Now  with  such  an  argument,  to  establish  such  a  point,  it  would  have  been 
beside  Paul’s  purpose  to  affirm  that  the  promise  was  given  only  to  .\braham 
and  to  the  individual  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  understand  the  word  “Christ” 
here  as  we  understand  it  in  i  Cor.  xii.  12,  “Koras  the  body  is  one,  and 
hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body  :  so  also  is  Christ.”  Here  Alford  explains  :  “Christ,  i.  <■.,  the  church 
as  united  in  Him.”  Paul  seems  to  us  to  intend  to  insure  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  words  in  verses  27-29.  “  For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized 

into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ . And  if  ye  are  Christ’s  then  are  ye 

Abraham’s  seed,  heirs  according  to  promise.”  For  brevity  and  for  rhe¬ 
torical  force  Paul  used  the  name  “Christ  ”  to  emphasize  the  unifying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  body  of  seed  contemplated  in  the  promise.  When  we  say 
to-day,  “  Sherman  marched  to  the  sea,”  every  one  understands  that  we  do  not 
have  in  mind  the  individual  Sherman,  but  his  army.  In  speaking  of  the 
General  alone  we  do  not  express  ourselves  this  way.  An  apposite  illus¬ 
tration  occurs  in  Victor  Hugo’s  famous  description  of  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo.  “  Then  he  [Napoleon]  asked  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  ;  ‘  Soult,  what  do 

you  see  towards  Chapelle  Saint  Lambert  ?’  The  Marshal,  turning  his  glass 
that  way,  answered :  ‘  Four  or  five  thousand  men.  Sire.  Grouchy,  of 

course.’  ”  No  reader  finds  any  thing  perplexing  in  the  affirmation  that  the 
four  or  five  thousand  men  7i>ere  Grouchy. 

Our  understanding  of  Paul’s  argument  and  words  renders  needless  the 
aid  of  those  of  his  defenders  who  attempt  to  prove  that  JHT  often  does 

denote  an  individual  and  grammatically  must  denote  an  individual  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  language  of  the  promises  referred  to.  A  good  specimen  of  such  work 
is  afforded  in  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hutcheson  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  April,  1881.  This  writer  displays  much  acuteness  but  leaves  us 
unconvinced.  It  was  not  in  Paul’s  thought  to  say  that  the  promise  contem¬ 
plated  Abraham  and  one  individual  descendant,  but  that  it  contemplated 
Abraham  and  one  body  of  posterity. 

Assuming  Paul  to  say,  then,  that  the  promises  were  made  to  Abraham 
and  one  body  of  posterity,  not  to  several  bodies  of  posterity,  and  that  this 
is  expressed  in  the  singular  jnT,  let  us  turn  to  Genesis  and  see  whether  any 

justification  for  such  a  statement  can  be  found.  Meyer,  as  we  have  seen, 
asserts  that  jnT  “  undoubtedly  applies  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  gener- 
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ally”  while  Dr.  Toy  thinks  that  the  “  nation  of  Israel”  is  spoken  of, — a 
significant  difference.  Hut  what  are  the  words  of  Scripture  ? 

Gen.  xiii.  15.  “  For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it, 
and  to  thy  seed  forever.” 

Gen.  xvii.  8.  “And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the 
land  of  thy  sojournings,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  posses¬ 
sion  :  and  I  will  be  their  God.” 

These  are  by  the  agreement  of  the  majority  of  scholars  the  passages 
most  distinctly  referred  to.  But  a  little  later  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  we 
meet  with  a  very  important  definition  of  the  promise.  It  is  similar  to  a 
judicial  decision  on  a  will,  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed. 
Abraham  is  greatly  grieved  at  the  necessity  of  sending  away  Ishmael.  God 
says  to  him  (Gen.  xxi.  12,  13)  :  “  In  all  that  .Sarah  saith  unto  thee  hearken 

unto  her  voice  ;  for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  And  also  of  the  son  of 
the  bondwoman  will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed." 

Under  this  divine  judicial  decision  the  word  “seed”  in  the  original  prom¬ 
ises  must,  according  to  Genesis,  be  interpreted  to  mean,  not,  as  Meyer  says, 
“the  posterity  of  Abraham  generally,”  but  body.  “  In  Isaac,” 

says  Delitzsch,  “shall  the  people,  which  peculiarly  is  and  is  called  Abra¬ 
ham's  seedhawc.  its  rise.”  The  descendants  of  Ishmael,  though  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  were  not  “  the  seed  ”  who  were  to  inherit  the  blessing. 

Now  when  several  masses  of  seed  of  various  kinds  were  to  be  spoken  of, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  used,  as  Canon  Farrar  says,  the  plural  D'JDT,  as  we  see 
from  I  Sam.  viii.  15,  “And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed  [masses  of 
various  seeds].”  Just  so  we  speak  of  “  coffees,”  not  meaning  to  indicate 
by  the  plural  a  number  of  grains,  but  masses  of  grains  of  different  quality. 
“  A  coffee  ”  means  a  mass  of  grains  of  one  quality  ;  “two  coffees,”  two 
masses. 

Paul  found,  then,  in  Genesis  promises  made  to  one  seed  of  Abraham  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  another  seed  of  Abraham.  The  promise  was  defined 
not  to  include  both  seeds.  The  specific  difference  of  the  two  bodies  of  pos¬ 
terity  having  been  once  recognized,  the  plural  D'JTlT  would  have  been  there¬ 
after  appropriate  in  a  promise  intended  to  cover  “  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
generally.”  As  Abraham  is  the  only  man  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having 
two  specifically  distinct  seeds,  of  course  no  analogous  application  of  D'jnt 
to  human  descendants  can  be  looked  for,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
find  it  only  where  we  do,  in  a  reference  to  vegetable  seeds  specifically 
distinct. 

We  believe,  then,  that  what  Paul  says  in  this  verse  is  strictly  pertinent  to 
his  argument,  and  is  fully  justified,  not  by  assuming  a  mystical  sense  in  the 
original  word  jnt  in  Genesis,  but  by  the  limitations  there  plainly  set  forth, 

and  by  the  usus  loqucndi  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  in  regard  to  different  sorts 
of  seeds.  W.M.  G.  Ballanti.ne. 
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ON  SPACE  AND  TIME  AS  INFINITE,  AND  ON  INFINITE 
BEING  CORRESPONDING  TO  THEM. 

The  only  notions  of  the  human  mind  which  confront  infinity  are  those  of 
space  and  time.  We  contemplate  them  indeed  under  limitation,  1.  e.,  our 
minds  deal  with  either  under  limits  of  dimension  and  finite  terms  of  dura¬ 
tion  :  but  we  are  conscious  that  such  limitation  is  not  proper  to  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  space  and  time  in  themselves,  although  inseparable  from  our  mental 
dealings  with  them.  Thus  we  have  constantly  a  mental  contact  with 
conceptions  which  we  cannot  fully  take  in,  and  view  them  under  limit¬ 
ations  which  are  proper  only  to  the  contemplating  subject  and  not  to 
the  contemplated  object.  Infinity  is  a  notion  inseparable  from  the  latter, 
while  limitation  is  a  condition  inseparable  from  the  former. 

Now  space  and  time  are  only  abstract  notions,  although  they  pervade  and 
condition  the  whole  of  our  conceptions.  It  seems,  however,  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  if  not  indeed  necessary,  that  there  should  be  some  concrete  Being,  cor¬ 
responding  in  external  fact  to  these  abstractions  which  are  necessary  to  our 
minds.  We  cannot  find  this  in  the  sum  total  of  objects  of  our  sensible 
perception  ;  for  whether  the  sum  total  of  such  objects  (which  we  are  con¬ 
scious  transcends  indefinitely  the  range  of  our  faculties)  be  in  itself  finite 
or  infinite,  we  cannot  possibly  tell,  while  the  sum  total  perceived  is  cer¬ 
tainly  finite.  Therefore  we  are  driven  to  seek  that  concrete  Being  in  some¬ 
what  beyond  and  outside  that  sum  total,  and  to  conceive  of  an  Absolute  or 
Infinite  and  therefore  self-existent  Being.  Further,  as  the  notion  of  causa¬ 
tion  is  also  inherent  in  the  hum^n  mind,  such  Being  must  be  the  cause  of 
causes  ;  since,  otherwise,  dependence  and  not  self-existence  would  be  his 
attribute. 

Now  it  is  urged  by  agnostics  that  such  a  Being  must  be  uncognizable  by 
human  faculties,  and  that  any  relations  in  which  finite  beings  stand  with 
him  must  be  equally  beyond  their  range.  The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  our  undoubted  relations  with  the  abstract  notions  of  time  and  space.  We 
cannot  take  them  in  in  the  proper  fulness  which  our  minds  cannot  but  assign 
to  them,  and  yet  we  cannot,  without^  renouncing  our  reason,  detach  our¬ 
selves  from  mental  contact  with  theiQ,  We  find  our  minds  internally  con¬ 
ditioned  by  notions  which  involve  infinity,  and  this  offers  an  analogy  in 
favor  of  our  having  relations  as  real  as  our  own  nature  with  a  concrete 
Being,  Absolute  or  Infinite,  and  self-existent,  the  Cause  of  all  causes,  exter¬ 
nal  to  ourselves. 

Further,  the  vast  and  manifold  concurrence  of  arguments  from  design  in 
nature,  forces  upon  us  the  notion  not  only  of  Intellect  but  of  Will  as  inher¬ 
ent  in  that  Absolute  or  Infinite  Being.  But  an  Infinite  Will  would  seem  to 
involve  in  itself  all  powers,  and  among  them,  therefore,  that  of  self-adjust¬ 
ment,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  needed  to  carry  forward  its  own  de¬ 
signs.  And  this  power  of  self-adjustment  in  the  Cause  of  causes  may  be 
exactly  what  makes  its  assumption  of  a  Personal  character  possible,  and 
thus  makes  it  capable  of  assuming  closer  relations  with  us  than  would  other- 
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wise  have  been  possible.  Thus,  although  the  finite  medium  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  contemplate  such  Ileinjj  under 
any  other  form  than  that  of  a  person,  even  as  we  can  only  contemplate 
time  and  space  under  the  limited  scope  of  our  own  minds  ;  yet  it  would  not 
seem  to  follow  that  in  the  case  of  such  Ueing,  such  limitations  are  merely 
imposed  by  the  subject  on  the  object  ;  they  may  be  conceived  of  as  assumed 
by  the  object  itself,  by  virtue  of  the  self-adjusting  power  contained  in  an 
Infinite  Will.  And  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  with  that  Will  may  be 
not  only  real,  but  even  in  a  strict  sense  cognizable  by  us,  by  means  of  the 
Personal  aspect  which  that  self-adjusting  power  assumes.  Thus  we  may 
recognize  Personal  relations  with  the  Supreme  Cause  wholly  antecedent  to 
the  question  of  revelation.  Put  it  is  further  plain  that,  assuming  that  Per¬ 
sonal  aspect  real,  a  revelation  at  once  becomes  possible. 

IIknry  Hayman. 

TRINITY  IN  UNITY  SUPPORTED  PY  ANAI.OOIES  IN 
MAN  AND  NATURE. 

•Space  and  time  being  the  conditions  of  our  minds,  let  us  consider  under 
what  forms  they  present  themselves.  We  find  in  space  three  dimensions 
and  can  conceive  of  no  more  and  no  fewer.  These  are  popularly  called 
“  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,”  but  it  matters  not  by  what  names  they  are 
known.  All  that  we  call  body,  /.  e.,  the  forms  of  finite  things  under  which 
space  is  familiar  to  us,  must  have  these  three  dimensions  ;  and  when  the 
notion  that  space  is  infinite,  or  that  infinity  is  ultimately  inseparable  from 
the  notion  of  it,  presents  itself  to  our  minds,  these  three  dimensions  remain 
unaltered.  And  yet  the  notion  of  space  is  properly  one.  We  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  essential  unity  in  the  notion  of  space  any  more  than  we  can  of  the 
three  dimensions  of  it.  These,  again,  are  not  parts  of  space,  for  in  every 
part  of  space,  however  small  or  large,  we  find  them  inherent  still.  Thus 
we  have  an  analogy  in  favor  of  Trinity  in  Unity  drawn  from  the  inseparable 
conditions  of  thought. 

In  time  we  find  similarly  inherent  the  notions  of  past,  present,  and  future. 
We  are  conscious  that  these  are  at  every  moment  distinct  from  one  another 
and  that  the  distinction  is  real.  While  we  are  thinking  of  them  the  moment 
which  was  future  when  we  began  to  think  becomes  present  and  is  again 
past.  It  may  of  course  be  urged  that  time  is  only  an  abstract  form  of  the 
duration  of  concrete  events  or  of  the  succession  of  states  of  consciousness, 
and  has  in  itself  no  reality.  Put  whether  regarded  in  reference  to  objective 
events  or  to  subjective  states  of  consciousness,  this  notion  of  time  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  our  minds,  and  so  in  the  attribution  of  infinity  to  that  notion, 
if  we  dwell  upon  and  pursue  it,  and  so  likewise  is  the  distinction  of  past, 
present,  and  future.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  duration  is 
properly  one,  and  that  successive  states  of  consciousness  are  not  separated 
but  continuous,  unless  so  far  as  separated  by  intervals  of  sleep.  Put  again, 
past,  present,  and  future  are  not  parts  of  duration,  for  in  every  part  of  dura- 
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tion,  however  large  or  small,  on  which  we  fix  our  thoughts  we  find  them 
inherent  still.  The  notions  at  once  assert  their  own  distinctness  and  have 
an  inherent  unity.  Here  then  again  we  have  an  analogy  in  favor  of  Trin¬ 
ity  in  Unity  drawn  from  the  unalterable  conditions  of  thought. 

These  considerations  are  confirmed  by  others  drawn  from  conscious  exist¬ 
ence  and  sensible  experience.  Sensible  impressions  are  primary  factors  of 
consciousness.  The  senses,  as  popularly  understood,  are  five,  but  scientific 
research  into  the  nervous  system  shows  taste  and  smell  to  be  really  only 
modifications  of  the  sense  of  touch,  thus  reducing  them  virtually  to  three, 
sight,  sound,  and  touch.  Yet  the  consciousness  in  which  the  three  clr.sses  of 
distinct  sensations  inhere  is  one  and  one  only,  and  is  equally  and  wholly 
present  in  each  of  the  three.  It  seems,  further,  probable  that  the  physical 
sensorium  to  which  the  sensations  are  transmitted  and  in  which  they  are 
registered  is  likewise  one,  but  this  perhaps  is  an  obscure  point.  At  any 
rate  so  far  as  consciousness  and  the  impression  made  on  consciousness  are 
one,  so  far  there  is  a  Trinity  in  Unity  governing  these  primary  factors  of 
consciousness.  Apart  from  consciousness  our  senses  and  the  nerve-mech¬ 
anism  upon  which  they  depend  would  be  so  much  dead  machinery  and  their 
impressions  non-existent.  Consciousness  which  vivifies  the  senses  and  ver¬ 
ifies  their  impressions,  also  unifies  them.  Thus  we  find  in  the  delicate  sys¬ 
tems  of  matter  with  which  mind  is  most  closely  concerned  a  suggestion  of 
Trinity  in  Unity.  The  same  law  which  the  mind  contains  within  itself  is 
reflected  in  its  connection  with  the  external  world  through  the  senses. 

Again,  every  ray  of  light  in  every  particle  of  it  contains  the  three  primary 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  With  the  intermediate  shades  which  follow  from 
their  partial  admixture  I  am  not  now  concerned.  Although  discerned  only 
in  the  form  of  the  spectrum  they  are  present  wherever  light  is.  Yet  they 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  parts  of  it,  because  they  exist  completely  in  every 
particle,  however  minute,  of  white  light  which  can  make  itself  perceptible 
to  our  vision.  Thus  we  feel  light  to  be,  in  one  sense,  three,  and  in  another 
sense,  to  be  one.  We  have  now  gone  beyond  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  outside  those  finer  systems  of  matter  which  are  most  closely 
allied  with  its  consciousness  ;  we  touch  now  on  the  sphere  of  the  objective, 
and  in  that  one  object  which  reveals  a  whole  world  of  other  objects  ;  viz., 
light,  that  in  which,  according  to  a  venerable  Record,  the  universe  of  mat¬ 
ter  first  awoke  to  existence — we  find  a  suggestion  of  the  same  law — that  of 
a  Trinity  in  Unity. 

These  last  two  examples  lack  something  of  the  closeness  and  cogency  of 
the  former  two.  They  partake  of  the  greater  remoteness  and  less  certainty 
which  attach  to  observations  resting  wholly  or  in  part  on  that  which  is 
external  to  the  mind,  as  compared  with  those  which  rest  on  its  own  internal 
conditions.  They  have,  in  short,  more  or  less  of  phenomenal  weakness 
mixed  with  them.  Hut  in  the  phenomenal  sphere  they  have  their  weight  as 
confirming  the  former  two,  just  as  those  former  two  give  a  stereoscopic 
solidity  to  one  another.  And  the  result  of  all  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
weight  of  presumption  in  favor  of  Trinity  in  Unity,  however  irreducible 
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to  logical  form,  being  regarded  as  contrary  neither  to  reason  itself,  nor  to 
consciousness,  nor  to  sensible  experience,  but  rather  as  supported  by  the 
analogies  offered  by  all  three.  IIknry  Hayman. 

THE  SERPENT  MOUND  OF  OHIO. 

The  importance  of  the  principle,  that  one  must  prove  his  facts  before  he 
argues  from  them,  has  been  illustrated  recently  by  the  new  discoveries 
regarding  the  so-called  “(Jreat  Serpent  Mound  ”  of  Adams  county,  Ohio, 
This  mound  has  been  the  text  from  which  many  a  sermon  has  beeii  preached 
concerning  serpent-worship  among  the  Mound-Builders,  and  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  many  sweeping  conclusions  concerning  the  connection  of  these 
early  inhabitants  with  those  nations  in  the  Old  World  among  whom  the  ser¬ 
pent  was  a  sacred  symbol.  But  it  now  appears,  from  the  examination 
recently  made  by  J.  P.  MacLean  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth¬ 
nology,  that  this  so-called  serpent  is  very  likely  not  a  serpent  at  all,  but 
only  the  exaggerated  tail  of  the  rudely  represented  figure  of  a  lizard-like 
object  at  the  head.  Those  familiar  with  the  enormous, extension  of  partic¬ 
ular  members,  especially  the  tail,  in  many  of  the  animal  mounds  of  Wisconsin 
would  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  lizard  mound  with  the  tail  a  thousand  feet 
long,  like  this  ojpe  in  Ohio.  From  Mr.  MacLean’s  descriptions  it  appears 
that  what  were  formerly  called  the  open  jaws  of  the  serppnt  are,  perhaps,  but 
the  hind  parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal  partially  interrupted  about  the 
middle  by  the  removal  of  earth  from  the  sides.  For  there  is  clearly  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  sides  beyond,  connecting  with  what  well  may  be  the  head 
of  an  animal  still  farther  on.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  in  the 
mouth  of  the  serpent  is  but  the  main  segment  of  the  back  of  the  completed 
animal,  the  rude  outline  of  which  with  four  legs  and- a  head  may  still  be 
traced,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  cultivation  of  the  field. 

G.  Frederick  Wric.ht. 
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p'f  Ti'RK  Probation  is  the  subject  of  the  second  article  of  the  April  number 
of  the  Preshytk.rian  Review.  Its  comprehensiveness  and  clearness  give 
it  special  value  in  combatting  a  serious  heresy.  The  writer,  Professor  S.  H. 
Kellogg,  of  Allegheny  Seminary,  remarks  that  “  the  doctrine  of  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  gospel  offer  after  death  is  held  in  various  forms.”  As  to  the 
duration  and  extent  of  future  probation  a  variety  of  opinion  prevails. 
“  There  are  those  who  hold  that  to  all  eternity  it  will  be  possible,  upon  the 
condition  of  repenting  of  sin,  and  believing  upon  Christ  as  Saviour,  for  any 
soul  to  be  savtd  from  sin  and  woe.  Others,  again,  maintain  that,  although 
the  possibility  of  salvation  does  not  end'  with  death,  yet  there  is  a  time  for 
every  one,  if  not  here,  then  hereafter,  after  which  it  will  be  forever  too  late 
to  be  saved.  The  most  of  those  who  hold  this  view,  as  many  evangelical 
theologians  of  Europe,  maintain  that  this  point  is  or  will  be  reached  for 
each  person,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  Christ  shall  be  definitely  and 
intelligibly  offered,  and  consciously  and  deliberately  rejected.  It  seems  to 
be  the  common  opinion  with  such,  however,  that  before  the  final  judgment 
Christ  will  have  been  offered  to  every  human  being  who  has  ever  lived, 
either  before  death  or  after.”  Respecting  also  the  extent  of  the  future  offer 
of  salvation  two  opinions  are  to  be  distinguished.  “There  are  those  vfho 
believe  that  all  who  die  impenitent  will  still,  for  a  time,  limited  or  unlim¬ 
ited,  after  death,  have  the  opportunity  of  salvation  ;  a  large  number  restrict 
this  privilege  to  those  who,  like  the  most  of  men  in  heathen  lands,  and  not 
a  few  in  so-called  Christian  countries,  have  not  had  in  their  lifetime  any 
opportunity  of  hearing  about  Christ  in  any  intelligible  way,  and  so  have 
never  intelligently  rejected  him.” 

Hefore  entering  upon  his  argument  Professor  Kellogg  makes  a  remark  in 
reference  to  relative  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness.  To  the  affirmation  that  great  weight,  in  deciding  eschatological 
questions,  should  be  given  to  Christian  consciousness,  it  is  replied  “  that  the 
•Scriptures  claim  to  be  above  the  consciousness  even  of  the  holiest  men. 
The  Bible,  judged  by  its  own  claims,  is  the  judge  of  this  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  not  the  reverse.”  Furthermore,  “  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  time  has  been  when  other  questions  might  have  been  raised,  when,  as 
we  cannot  doubt,  the  Christian  consciousness  of  us  all,  could  it  have  been 
consulted,  would  have  agreed  in  giving  an  answer  which  the  event  has 
proved  would  have  been  wrong.” 
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Is  there  “  reason  to  believe  that  the  offer  of  salvation  will  always  stand 
open,  so  that  it  will  never  be  too  late  for  any  one  to  be  saved  ”  ?  In  sup¬ 
porting  a  negative  answer,  it  is  said  that  this  theory  of  an  everlasting  proba¬ 
tion  “seems  to  us  to  rest  upon  an  erroneous  view  as  to  the  nature  of  free 
agency.  It  is  conceived  that  in  order  to  free  agency,  man  must  ever  have 
plenary  power  to  choose  for  (lod.  Hence  is  inferred  an  eternal  possibility  of 
repentance.”  Such  a  doctrine  of  free  agency  is  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
e.xperience.  “  If  any  man  doubts  on  this  subject,  and  thinks  that  because 
he  is  free,  he  can  by  a  volition  reverse  at  pleasure  the  current  of  his  love  or 
hate,  let  him  at  once,  by  all  means,  try  the  experiment,  and  so  test  his  the¬ 
ory.”  Moreover,  “  even  if  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  free  agency 
were  not  false,  still  the  conclusion  would  not  follow  that  there  could  never 
be  a  time  too  late  to  be  delivered  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  For  mere 
repentance  and  forsaking  of  sin  does  not  of  itself  bring  deliverance  from 
penal  evil . It  must  be  shown  from  the  Scriptures, — the  only  pos¬ 

sible  source  of  knowledge  on  such  a  subject, — that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
sinner  to  exhaust  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  (lod.”  This  theory, 
further,  “  overlooks  patent  facts  of  observation  and  experience.  For  is  it 
not  plain  that  the  will  ever  tends  to  set  itself,  to  all  appearance  changelessly, 
with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity,  especially  in  evil  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
very  rarely  do  we  see  a  man  turn  to  (lod  who  is  past  fifty?  ....  And  if 
practically  this  fixity  of  character  is  often  reached  here  on  the  earth  within 
so  short  a  time  as  fifty  years,  what  is  the  probability  that  a  man  who  has 
successfully  resisted  the  gospel  for  centuries, — supposing  it  to  be  offered  for 
so  long, — will  yet  accept  it, — say,  after  a  thousand  years  ”  ?  To  the  objection 
that  the  almighty  power  of  God  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  hope  of  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  final  repentance,  it  is  to  be  answered  “that  the  question  is  not  as  to 
what  (iod  can  do,  but  as  to  what  he  has  revealed  that  he  has  determined  to 
do,”  In  the  bestowal  of  his  regenerating  grace  God  seems  to  have  regard 
to  the  law  that  the  will  of  the  sinner  beyond  middle  life  has  usually 
taken  an  irreversible  fixity  against  holiness.  The  evidence  of  the  Scriptures, 
also,  is  positive  and  perspicuous.  Whatever  opinion  is  held  regarding  the 
time  when  probation  ends,  the  Bible  surely  testifies  that  it  will  not  last 
forever.  It  will  certainly  not  continue  beyond  the  day  of  judgment. 

In  respect  to  the  theory  that  “  this  side  the  day  of  judgment  the  offer  of 
salvation  will  be  absolutely  closed  for  none,  except  for  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,”  it  is  to  be  said,  first,  that  “  no 
one  pretends  to  have  discovered  a  single  formal  statement  in  the  Scriptures 
teaching  that  those  who  reject  Christ  when  offered  to  them  here,  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  reverse  their  decision  hereafter  ;  second,  against  this 
view  is  to  be  urged  the  transcendent  importance  which  the  Bible  attaches  to 
the  present  life  ;  third,  this  theory  is  combatted  by  the  scriptural  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  day  of  judgment.  'I’he  awards  of  this  day  are  determined  by 
the  conduct  of  this  life. 

Another  form  of  the  doctrine  of  future  probation  is  thus  stated  :  “  Grant¬ 

ing  that  for  all  who  here  have  the  opportunity  of  accepting  Christ  as  Saviour 
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and  reject  him,  the  intermediate  state  will  offer  no  chance  to  reverse  their 
decision,  and  retrieve  their  error,  may  we  not,  with  many,  suppose  that  for 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  never  heard  of  Christ  on 
earth,  the  opportunity  to  know  his  gospel  and  accept  it  will  be  given  after 
death,  so  that  at  last  to  every  human  being,  either  in  this  life  or  the  next, 
before  the  final  day  of  judgment,  Christ  will  have  been  clearly  offered,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  ?  ”  The  interest  of  this  question  centres  in  the 
heathen.  In  answering  it,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  “the  Scriptures  uni¬ 
formly  assume  that  what  is  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  must  be 
done  in  this  life.”  This  scriptural  argument  is  confirmed  by  two  considera¬ 
tions  ;  (i)  “  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  biblictil  teaching  is 

the  emphasis  which  it  everywhere  lays  upon  the  wickedness  of  sin”;  and 
(2)  the  tendency  of  a  belief  in  the  theory  of  future  probation  “has  ever 
been  to  make  the  individual  or  the  church  so  believing  comparatively  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  great  work  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  according  to 
the  Lord’s  commandment . A  doctrine  which  naturally  and  histor¬ 

ically  tends  to  make  Christians  careless  about  obeying  Christ,  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  truth  of  God.”  After  an  impartial  statement  of  the  arguments  of 
the  defenders  of  the  theory  of  future  probation  and  a  conclusive  reply  to 
each,  Professor  Kellogg  thus  closes  the  able  paper  :  “  To  us  the  ability  of 

many  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  doctrine  only  renders  the  weakness 
of  their  cause  the  more  manifest.  When  such  a  theologian  as  Professor 
Dorner,  for  example,  can  bring  forth  no  stronger  arguments  than  those 
which  we  have  reviewed,  what  shall  we  conclude  as  to  the  strength  of  the 

case  ? . What  must  we  say  to  those  who,  on  the  ground  of  any  such 

arguments,  venture  to  hold  forth  to  sinners  the  hope  of  a  second  chance 
after  death  to  repent  and  accept  Christ  ?  And  what,  of  any  who  for  like 
reasons  excuse  themselves  from  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  carry  or  send  the 
gospel  to  the  unevangelized  ?  Is  there  not  great  reason  to  fear  that  such 
will  find  themselves  in  the  last  day  with  the  blood  of  souls  upon  their 
skirts  ?” 

II.  ENGLISH. 

The  radical  Westminstkr  for  April  contains  a  depreciative  notice  of 
IJishop  Temple’s  Hampton  Lectures  •n  the  Relations  between  Science 
and  Religion.  The  writer  criticises  the  author’s  science,  philosophy,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  theology.  In  general  it  is  remarked,  “if  any  religion  claims 
to  possess  truths,  those  truths  must  abide  the  test  which  reason  imposes, 
they  must  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  unbiased 
mind  by  the  evidence.  The  rationalism  of  our  so-called  Hroad  Churchmen  is 
superficial  in  that  it  only  builds  the  superstructure  of  its  creed  on  reason,  while 
the  foundations  are  still  laid  in  the  sands  of  her  assumptions.  It  will  not 
do  in  these  days  for  teachers  to  attempt  to  palm  off  on  thoughtful  men  sys¬ 
tems  affecting  a  rationalistic  form,  while  the  old  leaven  of  superstition  is 
surreptitiously  put  in  under  the  guise  of  philosophic  terms  torn  violently 
from  their  contexts  and  compelled  to  do  theologic  service.  This  Dr.  Tern- 
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pie  has  tried  to  do,  and,  in  spite  of  considerable  dialectical  skill  and  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  various  thinkers,  he  has  completely 
failed.  His  failure  so  far  as  the  philosophy  of  his  system  is  concerned  is 
merely  another  illustration  of  the  truism  that  there  is  no  mean  between 
idealism  and  materialism  but  the  mean  of  logical  inconsistency.” 

The  review  in  the  Qi’artkri.y  of  llishop  Temple’s  volume  is  quite  as  laud¬ 
atory  as  that  of  the  Wkstmi.nster  is  severe.  The  Quarterly's  article  is  con¬ 
cluded  w’ith  several  important  suggestions  respecting  current  questions  : 
“The  mistake  of  the  older  teleology  was  the  assumption  that  all  that  we 
know  of  God,  his  goodness,  and  his  Personality,  no  less  than  his  rationality 
and  power,  might  be  discovered  from  the  physical  world  :  and  unconsciously 
men  came  to  read  into  nature  what  was  revealed  only  through  the  higher 
development  of  conscience.  Hut  at  least  they  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  up  the  physical  world,  as  though  it  were  but  a  tissue  of  mechanical 
forces  which  it  was  the  glory  of  man,  in  his  Personality,  to  triumph  over. 
They  have  seized  the  truth  that  every  thing  which  is,  is  a  revelation  of  God  : 
they  had  not  seized,  what  our  age  has  grasped  so  firmly,  the  truth  that 
God’s  revelation  of  himself  is  gradual  and  progressive,” 

The  following  paragraph  respecting  miracles  indicates  the  rapidity  of  the 
progress  of  the  view  which  it  unfolds,  “  The  old,  and  still  common,  expla¬ 
nation  of  a  miracle,”  says  the  writer,  “as  the  intervention  of  a  higher  law, 
is  good  and  true,  in  so  far  as  that  it  assumes  a  kinship  between  the  miracle 
and  the  uniformity  which  it  supersedes  ;  only  it  too  often  has  had  for  its 
results  the  making  of  the  miracle  mechanical,  like  the  uniformity,  instead 
of  making  the  law  moral,  like  the  miracle.  But  the  higher  and  truer  view 
of  nature,  which  is  now  supplanting  the  old,  must  in  time  put  an  end  to  the 
mechanical  theory.  Miracles  cannot  much  longer  be  spoken  of  as  ‘inter¬ 
ferences.’  They  are  revelations  of  a  higher  life  ;  the  prophecies,  as  it  were, 
of  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  creation.  They  have  their  analogue 
all  down  the  scale  of  being.  When  the  vegetable  takes  up  into  itself  and 
assimilates  inorganic  matter,  we  do  not  say  that  the  organic  interferes  with 
the  inorganic.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  know,  that  here  too  we  have 
stereotyped  a  false  antithesis.  When  the  insect  fertilizes  a  flower,  we  do 
not  say  that  the  animal  world  is  interfering  with  the  vegetable.  And  when 
a  miracle  forces  upon  us  the  consciousness  that  what  we  call  the  physical 
order  must  be  interrupted  by,  and  find  its  final  explanation  in,  that  higher 
revelation  which,  in  a  special  sense,  we  call  the  moral, —  or  when  He  who 
took  human  nature  into  God  breaks  the  bonds  of  death  and  because  ‘  it  was 
not  possible  He  should  be  holden  of  it’, —  we  have  no  more  right  here  than 
in  the  other  cases  to  speak  of  ‘  interference.’  God,  who  is  omnipresent  in 
nature  and  in  grace,  cannot  interfere  with  Himself. 

“If  Christianity  is  to  hold  its  own,”  continues  the  writer,  “as  a  true 
philosophy  of  the  universe,  it  must  abandon  explicitly  and  implicitly  the 
Kantian  dualism.  Let  science  prove  to  us,  as  it  is  proving  every  day,  the 
rational  cohesion  of  all  the  parts  of  nature  which  fall  under  its  ken  ;  let  mor¬ 
als  and  religion  contend,  fearlessly  as  the  Hampton  Lecturer  has  done,  for 
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the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  and  its  supernatural  revelatio#  ;  and  the 
Christian  apologist  will  have  an  easier  task  before  him.  It  will  be  his  to 
show,  not  merely  that  the  orderly  method  and  the  Divine  purpose  do  not 
contradict  each  other,  but  that  each  implies  the  other,  and  is  incomplete 
without  it ;  that  we  have  already  glimpses  of  a  unity  which  is  higher  than 
uniformity,  that  there  is,  if  without  irreverence  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
a  commumcatio  idionuxtiim  between  the  physical  and  the  moral,  that  seen  in 
the  light  of  God  they  are  the  convex  and  concave  of  Truth,  and  both  alike, 
though  in  different  degrees  ‘the  vision  of  Him  who  reigns.’  ” 

The  Co.NTKMl’ORARY  Revikw  for  April  opens  with  a  paper  by  Matthew 
Arnold  entitled  A  Comment  on  Christmas.  As  a  literary  achievement  the 
article  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  abominable  in  respect  to  its  theology.  In 
writing  of  the  duty  of  each  man  to  state  without  reserve  his  opinion  as  to 
miracles,  Mr.  Arnold  says  :  “  Let  him  frankly  say,  that  miracle  narrated  in 

the  Bible  is  as  legendary  as  miracle  narrated  anywhere  else,  and  not  more 
to  be  taken  as  having  actually  happened.  If  he  calls  it  symbolical,  let  him 
be  careful  to  mark  that  the  narrators  did  not  mean  it  for  symbol,  but  deliv¬ 
ered  it  as  having  actually  happened,  and  in  so  delivering  it  were  mis¬ 
taken.  Let  him  say  that  we  can  still  use  it  as  poetry,  and  that  in  so  using 
it  we  use  it  better  than  those  who  used  it  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  let  him 
not  leave  in  any  uncertainty  the  point  that  it  is  as  poetry  that  we  do  use  it. 
. Undoubtedly  this  reliance  on  miracles  is  not  lost  without  some  dan¬ 
ger  ;  but  the  thing  to  consider  is  that  it  must  be  lost,  and  that  the  danger 

must  be  met,  and,  as  it  can  be,  counteracted . Therefore,  when  we 

are  asked  :  what  really  is  Christmas,  and  what  does  it  celebrate  ?  we  answer, 
the  birthday  of  Jesus.  What  is  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  ?  A  homage 
to  the  virtue  of  pureness,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  this  virtue  in  Jesus. 
What  is  Lent,  and  the  miracle  of  the  temptation  ?  A  homage  to  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  self-control  and  to  the  manifestation  of  this  virtue  in  Jesus.  What 
does  Easter  celebrate?  Jesus  victorious  over  death  by  dying.  By  dying 
how?  Dying  to  re-live.  Tore-live  in  Paradise? — another  world  ?  No,  in 
this.  What,  then,  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  The  ideal  society  of  the  future. 
Then  what  is  immortality?  To  live  in  the  eternal  order,  which  never  dies. 
What  is  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  attainment  of  this  immortality. 
Through  what  means  ?  Through  means  of  the  method  and  the  secret  and 
the  temper  of  Jesus.  ’ 

III.  FRENCH. 

The  leading  article  of  La  Rf.vuf,  dp:  Theoukmf,  et  de  Philosophie 
(Lausanne)  for  April  is  an  exhaustive  review  of  Albrecht  Ritschl’s  Le  Pietisme 
duns  r/i^lisi’  lutJu'ricnne  des  X  Pile  et  X  Pllle  sihles.  This  work,  which  con¬ 
sists  not  only  of  a  history  of  pietism  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  also  a  study 
of  its  different  types,  has  a  special  interest  for  us  in  the  distinctions  drawn 
between  the  spirit  of  the  pietism  which  sprang  up  in  the  Protestant  Church 
during  its  early  history  and  that  which  characterized  the  mother-church.  In 
the  pietism  of  the  Protestants  and  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  our 
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author  finds  much  in  common.  Mysticism  leans  no  less  firmly  upon  the 
grace  of  God  than  does  Lutherism,  and  the  denial  of  one’s  own  will  which 
mysticism  prescribes  accords  almost  to  the  letter  with  the  thesis  of  Luther. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  exterior  resemblances,  the  spirit  of  the  two  is  utterly 
different.  Both  aspire  to  the  ideal  of  Christian  liberty,  but  the  conception 
of  this  liberty,  an  essential  element  of  Christian  life  as  it  is,  is  conceived  in 
the  two  systems  in  a  manner  entirely  different.  To  quote  our  author : 

“  Liberty,  for  Luther,  consists  in  conquering  the  world,  and,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  mastering  it,  a  mastery  founded  upon  reconciliation  with  God  or 
justification  by  Christ,  and  which  the  believer  exercises  by  means  of  his 
faith  in  God.  The  liberty  of  mysticism,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  iso¬ 
lating  oneself  from  the  world,  in  retiring  from  it,  a  retreat  which  is  for  him 
the  correlative  of  his  union  with  God ;  for  God,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
negation  of  the  world.  Now  this  liberty,  according  to  the  mystical  concep¬ 
tion,  is  acquired  by  dietetic  and  ascetic  exercises  which  isolate  man  from 
the  things  of  the  world,  suppressing  his  personal  will  and  abolishing  the 
sense  of  his  individuality.  Without  doubt  it  is  nut  enough  to  gain  this  pre¬ 
tended  liberty  to  do  good  works  which  are  apparent  to  the  beholder.  Hut 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  worth  the  more,  the  common  Catholic  doctrine, 
which  makes  God’s  justice  spring  from  divine  grace  and  the  co-operation  of 
believers,  or  the  monkish  method  of  arriving  at  a  union  with  God  and  a 
reception  of  his  grace  by  the  maceration  of  the  body,  the  excitement  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  voluntary  stupefaction  of  the  conscience.” 

That  the  pietism  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  mingled  with  the  mys¬ 
ticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  author  frankly  admits.  The  reason  he  finds 
in  the  fact  that  Luther  and  the  early  reformers  concerned  themselves  almost 
wholly  with  the  life  that  now  is,  and  did  not  seek  to  change  the  ideal  of  the 
future  life. 

“The  reformation  which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
should  not  have  limited  itself  to  the  reform  of  the  Catholic  ideal  of  the 
life  that  concerns  the  economy  of  the  present.  It  should  have  so  extended 
that  reform  as  to  comprehend  happiness  to  come.  This  it  neglected  to  do. 
Dominated  very  generally  by  the  neo-Platonic  idea  of  God,  the  reformers 
have  continued  to  represent  salvation  as  accomplished,  felicity  in  the  future 
under  the  form  of  a  beatific  vision  of  God,  without  dreaming  of  completing 
the  ideal  and  joining  to  it  the  two  essential  elements,  the  mastery  of  the 
world  and  communion  with  the  blessed.” 

With  such  a  failure,  the  author  regards  the  revival  of  mysticism  as  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  pietistic  movement  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  study.  A  brief  review  of 
the  poetry  of  the  era  brings  out  the  familiar  names  of  Paul  Fleming,  Paul  Ger- 
hardt,  and  Martin  Rinkart,  and  suggests  hymns  made  precious  to  us  through 
excellent  translations:  Nun  danket  alle  Gott,  In  alien  meinen  Tliaten,  IVas 
Gott  thut  das  ist  wohlgethan,  0  I/anpt,  roll  Bint  und  IVunden. 
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The  Latin  hymns  of  St.  Bernard,  as  might  be  supposed,  were  favorite 
songs  of  these  Protestant  mystics. 

The  Jubiliis  Rhymtis,  "Jestim  qimeram  in  lutulo,"  proved  the  most  popular, 
and  it  was  found  in  many  translations  and  paraphrases. 

The  titles  of  some  of  the  prose  works  of  the  periods  further  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  movement ;  “  Kiss  of  Divine  Love,”  “  Bouquet  of  Spirit¬ 

ual  Myrrh,”  “Divine  Flame  of  I.ove,”  etc. 

In  the  Rkvue  Poi.rriQt’E  et  Litteraire,  M.  Ariste  Vigui6  discusses  the 
work  of  M.  Kdmond  .Stapfer,  La  Palestine  an  temps  de  Jesus-Christ.  We 
have  already  noticed  in  these  pages  M.  Stapfer’s  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  execution  of  Jesus  was  legal  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Jews. 
Ilis  study  upon  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived  is  no 
less  suggestive.  He  carefully  notes  the  resemblances  between  the  exterior 
life  of  the  Messiah  and  that  of  the  Essenes.  He  suggests  certain  parallels 
between  his  sayings  and  those  of  Hillel,  the  most  spiritual  of  the  great 
Jewish  rabbis.  His  conclusion  may  be  quoted  : 

“  Nevertheless,  what  is  most  striking  is  the  energetic  reaction  of  Jesus 
against  the  tendencies  of  his  epoch,  is  his  independence,  and  his  religious 
elevation,  his  holy  originality.  In  spite  of  close  relations  with  them,  we 
hesitate  to  call  him  a  son  of  his  times.  He  goes  beyond  his  age.  Judaism 
was  a  formal  ritualism  and  an  austere  narrowness.  The  life  and  words  of 
Jesus  were  a  reaction  against  both  these  tendencies.  To  make  religion 
consist  in  a  mechanism  of  devotion,  and  morality  in  a  correct  and  servile 
obedience  to  a  written  law, —  that  freezes  and  kills.  Christ  saw  that  relig¬ 
ion  is  an  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  morality  the  impetus  of  conscience.  To 
say  the  life  of  Jesus  was  a  reaction  is  not  to  say  enough.  Christ  was  all 
spirit  and  all  love  ;  he  never  conceived  of  piety  as  any  thing  but  an  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.” 

These  words  are  not  the  words  of  a  Christian,  but  of  simply  a  student  of 
history.  They  serve  to  show  how  far  the  unbelief  of  to-day  has  drifted 
from  that  of  Voltaire,  whose  coarse  and  ribald  calumnies  of  the  Christ 
delighted  the  infidel  world  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Revue  Phu.osoehique  for  April  contains  two  articles  of  special 
worth  to  the  student  of  history.  The  first,  by  M.  Guyan,  is  a  discussion  of 
the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  time  in  consciousness.  The  second,  less 
abstruse,  deals  with  the  psychical  development  of  a  child.  Had  this  last 
article  been  submitted  to  an  intelligent  nurse,  some  of  its  statements  might 
have  been  modified.  According  to  our  author,  the  first  germs  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  those  processes  we  call  reasoning,  do  not  begin  until  the  second 
quarter  of  the  first  year.  Dr.  Lekorshi,  however,  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  his  subject,  and  the  results  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  lovers  of  children, 
as  well  as  all  metaphysicians. 

IV.  GERMAN. 

We  have  already  given  (in  the  Jan.  No.,  p.  187  f.)  some  account  of  the 
German  Revised  Bible,  with  certain  criticisms  made  upon  it  by  the  radical 
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party.  Drs.  Kliefoth  and  I.uthardt,  the  latter  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Lcipsic,  and  probably  the  most  influential  leader  *)f  the  orthodox  Lutheran 
party,  have  united  in  a  statement,  published  in  the  Ai.u;.  Kv.  Lrni.  Kir- 
ciiKN/.En  iiN(:,  unfavorable  to  the  revision.  They  recapitulate  their  objec¬ 
tions  at  the  end  <if  the  article  in  the  following  terms  ; 

“  I.  Though  we  recognize  fully  the  self-denying  and  wearisome  labor 
which  has  been  expended  in  preparing  the  so-called  and  acknowl¬ 

edge  the  benefit  of  literal  translations  for  the  more  exact  Bil)le  study  of  the 
individual,  we  must  nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  '  I'lvhehihe/'  is  intended  to  he 
made  the  Bible  for  ehnreh  and  sehool,  and  introdueed  as  such,  express  our 
disapproval : 

1.  Because,  having  apparently  resulted  from  changing  majorities,  it  lacks 
unity  and  homogeneity. 

2.  Because  it  makes  too  great  changes  in  the  text  of  Luther  even  in  pas¬ 
sages  which  have  become,  through  their  use  in  song,  prayer,  and  liturgy,  the 
common  possession  of  the  church. 

3.  Because  its  official  introduction  would  produce  the  most  hazardous  <lis- 
turbance  of  the  churches,  and  endanger  the  existence  of  the  established 
church. 

11.  As  hitherto  some  changes  and  improvements  of  the  text  of  Luther 
have  gradually  been  made,  this  process  will  hereafter  continue  ;  but  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  remember  : 

1.  That  Luther  did  not  intend  to  translate  the  Bible  so  much  as  to  make  it 
speak  German. 

2.  That  the  Bible  in  those  passages  which  have  become,  through  their  use 
in  song,  prayer,  and  liturgy,  the  common  possession  of  the  church,  is  to  be 
preserved  intact. 

3.  That  only  such  changes  are  allowable  as  all  persons  competent  to 
judge  universally  approve.” 

We  notice  that  the  time  during  which  corrections  and  suggestions  for  the 
final  revision  of  the  Bible  may  be  sent  in,  has  been  recently  extended  one 
year, — to  Nov.  1885. 

Old  Catholicism  was  at  its  inception  a  revolt  against  the  result  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  It  intended  to  stand  fully  on  the  basis  of  the  old  faith  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  (See  Bib.  .Sac.  1881,  p.  404  ff.)  It  differed  from  Prot¬ 
estantism  in  giving  Tradition  a  place  co-ordinate  with  Scripture,  but  it  did 
not  hold  loose  views  as  to  the  inspiration  or  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  An 
interesting  fact,  which  exhibits  a  new  and  erroneous  tendency  in  this 
respect,  is  presented  in  the  appearance  of  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Bible  ” 
(Bibelkunde)  by  Dr.  John  Rieks,  Pastor  in  Heidelberg.  This  volume  forms 
the  first  of  a  series  which  is  to  treat  of  Dogmatics  and  Kthics  also.  'I'he 
author's  views  as  to  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  extreme  criticism  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen.  He  says:  “  Kn- 
tire  accounts  are,  so  far  as  their  verbal  form  is  concerned,  fables  which  con¬ 
tain  religious  and  moral  truths  in  a  form  suggested  by  real  historical  occur- 
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rentes,  and  suitable  to  the  culture  of  the  people.”  Accordingly  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  was  an  attempt  on  Abraham’s  part  to  begin  the  worship  of  Moloch  : 
the  chariot  of  fire  by  which  Elijah  was  taken  up  into  heaven  is  a  symbol  of 
a  war,  during  which  the  prophet  unaccountably  disappeared.  The  author 
also  recognizes  a  “younger  Isaiah,”  etc.,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Testament  Dr.  Rieks  seems  to  occupy  a  fully  evangelical, 
and  even  Protestant,  position.  He  exalts  it  above  the  Fathers,  recommends 
its  study  most  strongly,  and  declares  his  purpose  in  writing  his  book  to  be 
to  promote  such  study  as  much  as  possible. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Prussian  Universities  in  the  Winter  half- 
year  of  1884-5  was  12,937  against  12,465  the  previous  Winter.  Of  these, 
2322  study  evangelical  Theology  (previous  Winter  1926);  236  (223)  Catholic 
Theology  ;  2244  (2338)  I.aw  ;  3256  (2876)  Medicine  ;  4879(5102)  Philosophy. 
In  four  years  the  number  of  students  of  Theology  has  increased  66.6  per 
cent. 

There  is,  at  least  professedly,  a  plan  among  the  Catholics  of  Austria  to 
establish  a  new  university  at  .Salzburg,  which  shall  be  independent  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  control.  We  say  “  professedly,”  fora  writer  in  the  All.  Ev.  Luth. 
A'ircltenzeiliinj^  doubts  somewhat  the  sincerity  of  the  proposal.  In  the 
present  Austrian  universities  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  state  ;  in 
the  new  one  they  are  to  be  appointed  only  by  the  church.  Thus  it  could 
become,  as  no  other  German  university  is,  a  representative  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  For  this  reason  it  could  be  recommended  as  the  proper  place  for  all 
Catholic  students  of  Theology,  especially  those  of  Protestant  countries  like 
Prussia.  This  plan  would,  however,  hardly  succeed.  It  is  not  long  since 
Innsbruck,  whose  Theological  Faculty  is  composed  of  Jesuits,  made  efforts 
to  attract  Prussian  students.  Hut  a  simple  government  order  that  no  stud¬ 
ent  educated  at  Innsbruck  should  be  accepted  or  placed  in  Prussia,  put  an 
end  to  all  this.  There  scarcely  remains  therefore  any  great  reason  for  the 
new  plan,  and  it  may  be  only  a  feint  to  lead  the  Austrian  government  to 
make  certain  concessions. 

J.  Rabinowitsch,  the  leader  of  the  Jewish-Christian  movement  in  South 
Russia,  was  baptized  on  the  24th  of  March  at  the  Bohemian  Lutheran  church 
in  Berlin  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  formerly  of  Andover. 

A  new  and  critical  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Luther  (published  at 
Weimar)  is  being  issued  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Worship.  Two  volumes  are  already  out.  It  is  to  incor¬ 
porate  all  the  newly  discovered  works,  such  as  the  lectures  recently  found 
at  Zwickau.  At  the  same  time  the  Erlangen  edition  is  being  pushed  to  its 
completion. 

Prof.  1 1.  H.  Wendt,  of  Kiel,  has  been  appointed  full  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  at  Heidelberg.  He  is  a  pupil  and  zealous  follower  of 
Ritschl,  who  thus  gains  another  centre  from  which  to  propagate  his  “  non- 
-metaphysical  ”  theology. — Prof.  Wellhausen,  the  head  of  the  critical  school, 
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has  just  been  appointed  full  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  History 
at  Marburg, 

A  “  History  of  the  Universities  During  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  the  Domin¬ 
ican  H.  Denifle,  Sub-archivist  in  the  Vatican,  i^  announced  by  Reimer,  of 
Berlin.  The  same  publisher  is  to  establish  soon  a  “  Review  for  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Prof.  Ebers,  of  Leipsic,  was  to  issue  about  Easter  a  Life  of  Lepsius,  the 
founder  of  modern  Egyptology. 

The  first  portion  of  the  first  volume  of  the  reprint  of  Mansi’s  great  work 
on  Church  Councils  has  just  come  out.  There  are  to  be  31  volumes  folio, 
at  $7  per  volume.  Berlin,  S,  Calvary  &  Co. 

The  profound  interest  felt  in  (Germany  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  Jewish 
history,  theology,  and  literature,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  signs  of  the  times. 
Theological  interest  in  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  seems 
in  some  quarters  to  have  been  almost  replaced  by  ethnological  or  literary 
interest  in  the  Hebrew  nation.  A  multitude  of  books  is  coming  out,  the 
mere  existence  of  which  is  a  fact  of  importance,  and  the  character  of  which 
may  suggest  lines  of  research  to  our  scholars.  In  several  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  (Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Marburg)  lectures  are  given  on  these  subjects.  The 
proper  use  of  such  studies  is,  however,  that  made  by  the  great  theologian 
Delitzsch,  who  has  always  made  his  extensive  rabbinic  learning  contribute 
to  the  illumination  of  the  .Scriptures.  We  note  : 

Seinecke,  L.  History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  Of  this  the  2d  part  has 
just  appeared,  extending  from  the  Exile  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans.  Gdttingen.  1884.  (pp.  xii,  356.  8vo.)  $1.75.  It  is  written  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  extremest  rationalistic  criticism. 

The  first  volume  of  a  Reviexo  ‘for  Oriental  Philohi'ie  (Literatur-blatt  ftlr 
Orien.  Phil,  herausg.  von  Prof,  Dr.  Ernst  Kuhn  in  Mdnchen  Bd,  1.  Oct.  1883 — 
Sept.  1884.  Leipsic.  (pp.  iv,  476.  8vo.)  $3.75.,  is  completed.  It  notices 

fully  3000  books  and  pamphlets,  and  embraces  not  only  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
etc.,  but  also  the  whole  field  of  oriental  languages,  Chinese,  Indian,  Afri¬ 
can,  etc.,  etc. 

Fleischer,  the  great  Arabic  scholar  of  Leipsic,  is  about  to  issue  a  volume 
of  “Contributions  to  Arabian  Philology.” 

Edouard  t’,  Hartmann  has  just  written  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Present 
and  Future.  Leipsic.  1885.  (pp.  iii,  194.  8vo.)$i,25,  This  is,  however,  more 
of  a  treatise  on  political  and  social  than  theological  questions.  The  power 
of  religious  ideas  in  Judaism  is  almost  ignored. 

liloch.  Dr.  J.  S.  Glimpses  into  the  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Talmudic 
Literature.  Vienna.  1884.  (pp.  x,  139.  8vo.)  $0.45. 

Dacher,  Prof.  Dr.  Wilh.  The  Haggada  of  the  Tannaites,  Vol.  i.  From 
Hillel  to  Akiba.  From  30  B.  C.  to  135  A.  I).  Strassburg,  1884.  (pp.  vii, 
457.  8vo.)  $2.00. 
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Marx,  Lie.  Gust.  Ann.  Traditio  Rabbinorum  veterrima  de  lib.  V.  T. 
ordine  atque  origine  illustrata.  Leipsic.  1884.  (pp.  60.  8vo.)  $0.40. 

Wc  notice  further : 

Gloatz,  P.  Speculative  Theology  in  Connection  with  the  History  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  Vol.  I,  Part  11.  Gotha.  1884.  (pp.  xix,  497-1334.  8vo.)$3.75. 

The  “Speculative  Theology”  of  this  work  was  contained  in  the  first  part. 
The  present  continues  the  account  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  particularly 
those  in  South  and  South-east  Africa,  and  then  treats  at  great  length  the 
Malagassy,  as  occupying  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Africans  and  the 
Malay,  Australian  and  East  Indian  peoples.  The  Thko.  Literaturklatt 
says  that  the  author  exhibits  great  industry  in  the  collection  of  material 
from  geographical  reports,  missionary  accounts,  travels,  ethnographical 
reviews,  etc.,  etc.  He  has  produced  not  only  a  history  of  Religion  but  a 
magazine  of  the  most  varied  and  comprehensive  information  as  to  all  these 
peoples.  If  any  criticism  is  to  be  made,  it  is  that  he  has  failed  to  assist  the 
reader  in  gaining  clear  general  views  of  the  relations  of  the  various  reli¬ 
gions  described.  He  might  easily  have  accomplished  this  by  an  occasional 
paragraph. 

Krause,  K.  C.  F.  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical  Study,  edited 
from  the  MS.  of  the  author  by  Dr.  P.  Hohlfeld,  and  Dr.  A.  WUnsche. 
Leipsic.  1884.  (pp.  vi,  57.  8vo.)  $0.37. 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Wissenschaftslehre.)  Edited 
by  the  same.  1884.  (pp.  iv,  iii.  8vo.)$o.75. 

Krause  was  a  very  original  and  powerful  thinker,  but  so  extreme  in  his 
views  of  what  constituted  pure  German  that  he  never  would  use  such 
words  as  Pantheism,  but  substituted  compounds  of  his  own,  e.  g.,  for  the 
word  mentioned,  All-in-Gott-lehre.  This  peculiarity  has  most  effectually 
prevented  the  general  study  and  understanding  of  his  system.  One  can 
approach  it  most  easily  by  means  of  the  French  exposition  of  it.  The  vol¬ 
umes  here  noticed  will  be  useful  in  the  study,  but  still  demand  too  much 
of  the  reader’s  patience  in  mastering  the  style  of  expression. 

We  continue  our  list  of  recent  important  issues  of  the  German  and  French 
press  ; 

I.  E.XEGESIS. 

Canard,  Herm.  The  New  Testament  explained  by  paraphrase  and  com¬ 
ment  for  studious  readers  of  the  Bible.  Vol.  v.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
explained  and  furnished  with  a  special  Introduction,  and  the  necessary  his¬ 
torical,  geographical,  and  antiquarian  notes.  With  a  colored  map  of  the 
Journeys  of  St.  Paul.  Potsdam.  1884.  (pp.  198.  8vo.)  $0.40. 

Kiihler,  Prof.  Dr.  M.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  The  course 
of  thought  reproduced,  interpreted  by  itself,  and  comprehensively  explained. 
Halle.  1884.  (pp.  X,  52.  8vo.)$i.2o. 

I.agarde,  I\iul  de.  Communications.  Gdttingen.  1884.  (pp.  384.  8vo.)$2.50. 

2.  DOGMATICS. 

Splittgerber,  Frz.  Death,  Immortality,  and  Resurrection.  A  biblical  and 
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apologetical  Discussion  of  Eschatology.  4th  edition,  considerably  enlarged. 
Halle.  1885.  (pp.  XX,  351.  8vo.)$i.oo.  Touches  all  the  topics  of  Eschatol¬ 
ogy,  particularly  some  at  present  largely  discussed  in  America,  e.  the 
offer  of  the  gospel  in  Hades. 

Plat/i,  Pastor  J.  Sunday,  the  gift  of  Clod  to  the  World,  exhibited  for  the 
people  in  the  light  of  the  N.  T.  Berlin.  1885.  (pp.  iv,  32.  8vo.) 

One  of  the  numerous  signs  that  the  German  church  is  awakening  to  a 
view  of  the  necessity  of  reform  in  Sunday  observance. 

3.  HISTORY. 

Bergaigne,  Abel.  The  Vedic  Religion  after  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda. 
Vols.  II  and  iii.  Paris.  1883.  (pp.  iii,  512.  367.  8vo.) 

Ulmann,  Prof.  Dr.  Ilcinr.  The  Emperor  Maxmilian  I.  From  the 
Sources.  Vol.  i.  Stuttgart.  1884.  (pp.  xviii,  870.  8vo.)$3.50. 

IVcrner,  Dr.  Karl.  The  Scholasticism  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Vienna. 
1883.  Vol.  II.  The  post-Scotist  Scholasticism,  (pp.  xix,  577.)  $2.90.  Vol. 
III.  Augustinianism  among  the  Scholastics,  (pp.  xiii,  309.)  $1.60. 

Zahn,  Dr.  77/.  The  Worship  of  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  Period.  An 
address.  Stuttgart.  1885.  (pp.  32.) 

Zink,  Dr.  M.  Bishop  V’ictor  of  Vita’s  History  of  the  Persecutions  in 
Africa  translated  into  German.  Bamberg.  1883.  (pp.  xi,  90.  8vo.)$o.25. 

4.  PHILOSOPHY. 

Hardy,  Dr.  E.  The  Concept  in  the  Greek  Philosophy.  Part  i. 

Berlin.  1884.  (pp.  vi,  229.  8vo.)$i.50. 

A'rauss,  Dr.  A.  The  Psychology  of  Crime.  A  contribution  to  experi¬ 
mental  Psychology.  Tubingen.  1884.  (pp.  viii,  421.  8vo.)  $2.00. 

Sommer,  Hugo.  Conscience  and  Modern  Culture.  Berlin.  1884.  (pp.  iv, 
143.  8vo.)$o.75. 


ARTICLE  XI. 


THE  CATHOLIC  LITERATURE  OF  ENGLANI) 
IN  THE  YEAR  1884. 

FROM  THK  GERMAN. 

[Wo  publish  the  following  article,  freely  translated  from  the  Literarische  Rumdschau , 
a  Roman  Catholic  Review,  published  by  Professor  Krieg  of  the  University  at  Freiburg, 
not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  also  as  furnishing  incidental  evidence  as  to  the  spirit 
and  character  of  modern  Catholic  scholarship. — Eos.] 

I.  Dogmatics. — The  able  Catholic  writer,  \V.  S.  Lilly,  has  presented  us 
with  the  notable  work  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought.  The  title 
might  as  appropriately  read  An  Apology  for  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  book  seeks  principally  to  review  the  false  philosophical  systems 
of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Frederic  Harrison.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the 
clearness  with  which  the  thought  is  presented,  it  has  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion  in  England  and  a  second  edition  has  already  appeared. — The  Director 
of  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh,  has  also  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Catechism  by  Jno.  Hamilton,  the  last  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
of  Scotland. —  In  the  February  number  of  the  Month  Father  Humphrey 
discusses  in  a  popular  way  the  Being  and  Extent  of  the  beatific  vision  of 
God.  Likewise  he  has  issued  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  The  Reli¬ 
gious  State,  an  original  revision  of  Suarez’  great  Latin  work  of  the  same 
name. 

Philosophy. — Among  the  most  important  works  in  this  department  are  the 
Essays  of  that  eminent  Catholic  philosopher  William  George  Ward  (f  1882) 
collected  and  published  by  his  son  and  successor  Wilfrid  Ward.  Both  vol¬ 
umes  bear  the  title  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism,  and  are  directed 
chiefly  against  the  philosophers  Stuart  Mill  and  Bain.  Although  these  com¬ 
prise  but  fragments  of  what  this  keen  philosopher  would  have  produced, 
had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death,  they  are  nevertheless  most  welcome. 
The  principal  thing  which  Ward  sought  to  do  was  to  establish  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  old  philosophy  and  to  reconcile  it  with  modern  intellectual  tend¬ 
encies.  Against  Stuart  Mill,  he  proved  the  ability  of  the  human  soul  to 
obtain  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  To  this  was  to  be  added 
the  proof  of  God’s  being  from  the  principle  of  causation.  This  second 
part,  however,  remained  unfinished.  Against  Professor  Bain  he  sustains 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  and  confutes  the  theory  of  intellectual  and 
physical  determination.  No  philosopher  should  overlook  these  seventeen 
essays.  The  London  termed  him  “  the  robust  metaphysician.” 

Soon  after  this  Wilfrid  Ward  gave  to  the  public  the  work  :  *'  The  Wish  to 
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Believe,  a  discussion  concerning  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  a  reasonable 
man  should  undertake  religious  inquiry.”  His  proposition  reads  :  “Who¬ 
ever  desires  certain  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion  must,  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  and  mysteries  which  every  creed  presents,  be  filled  with  the 
desire  to  believe  if  reasonable  grounds  are  given.”  In  addition  he  gave  in 
the  June  number  of  the  National  Review  an  extensively  read  article  against 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Frederic  Harrison.  According  to  the  former,  (Jod  is  an 
unknown  something  “  which,  while  remaining  the  same  in  quantity,  contin¬ 
ually  changes  in  form.”  Harrison’s  God,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  in 
Humanity.  He  therefore  acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  theory  of  posi¬ 
tivism.  With  unrelenting  logic  Ward  destroys  the  fetich  which  these  two 
remarkable  mental  geniuses  have  set  up  before  the  English  people.  Later,  I  )r. 
Barry  in  the  September  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  energetically 
disputes  Harrison’s  proposition  that  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  religion. 
— Spencer’s  first  principles  of  sociology  have  found  a  keen  opponent  in 
Hayden.  .Spencer’s  proposition  that  “  every  thing  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  coming  generation  ;  even  death  should  not  be  resisted,  for  thus  only 
can  the  race  be  relieved  of  its  evil  elements  and  preserved,”  leads  to  a  com¬ 
plete  despotism. —  The  Jesuit  Thomas  Harper  has  completed  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  Metaphysics  of  the  School.  In  it  he  treats  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  origin  of  force.  Harper  follows  generally  the  teachings  of  Suarez  even 
where  he  dissents  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  as,  for  example,  concerning  esse 
simpticiter,  essentia,  and  snhsistentia.  In  a  supplement  Harper  treats  the 
question  of  the  formal  principle  in  chemically  compounded  bodies,  in  plants 
and  in  animals.  The  chemical  discoveries  harmonize  according  to  him  with 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  temperamentum  commixtionis  he  finds  repeated  in 
the  modern  “law  of  equivalent  proportions.” — St.  George  Mivart,  the  nat¬ 
uralist  and  philosopher,  has  produced  a  serviceable  little  work  in  his  Philo¬ 
sophical  Catechism  for  Beginners.  It  contains,  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers,  a  confutation  of  some  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  in  regard 
to  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God.  It  has  secured  a  wide  circulation  and  has 
been  translated  into  French. — In  the  January  number  of  the  Dublin  Review 
there  appeared  an  extended  article  on  Secular  Education.  The  author  vent¬ 
ured  too  far  if  in  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  he  wishes  to 
rule  out  governmental  co-operation. — Cardinal  Manning  contributes  a  pow¬ 
erful  article  in  the  January  number  of  Merry  England  on  Consistency  in  the 
good  and  bad  usages  of  the  term. — Dr.  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Contemporary  Revie^o  for  January  an  article  on  Phenomena. 
After  the  view  of  Schopenhauer  they  are  represented  as  “  hallucinations.” 
A  change  in  the  organs  of  perception  produces  the  idea  of  an  “apparent 
object.”  How  the  Bishop  proposes  to. reconcile  this  view  with  the  facts  of 
the  Bible  is  a  difficulty. — The  Origin  of  Religion  and  Language  is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  Canon  Cook  of  Exeter.  After  a  good  review  of  the  latest 
Oriental  researches,  he  bases  thereon  a  proof  for  the  divine  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Aside  from  the  Protestant  coloring,  the  book  has  a  great  many 
testimonies  to  the  Catholic  church  and  its  missionary  activity. — Bacon, 
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Lord  Verulam,  finds  a  biographer  in  the  learned  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Dr. 
Church.  The  work  forms  a  part  of  Morley’s  English  Men  of  Letters. 
Since  the  author  measures  his  hero  by  the  standard  of  Christianity,  and 
that  with  right,  the  picture  impresses  the  reader  quite  unfavorably.  Upon 
Ilacon’s  scientific  importance,  he  places  entirely  too  high  a  value.  — 
In  the  April  number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  the  Jesuit  J.  Ming 
writes  on  The  Nature  of  the  Human  .Soul ;  de  Concilio,  on  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds  :  and  in  the  October  number  the  Jesuit  Thomas  Hughes  pursues 
the  question  further  in  an  article  entitled  “  Quid  est  Homo?  A  Query  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds.” 

Exeyesis. — The  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  contains  a  dis¬ 
sertation  by  Cardinal  Newman  on  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  For  cer¬ 
tain  obiter  dicta  of  the  Hible  he  does  not  claim  inspiration.  Professor 
Healy,  of  Maynooth  Seminary,  Ireland,  discussed  the  question  with  him. 
He  sought  to  show  that  the  Cardinal  excluded  from  his  theory  all  historical 
statements.  Cardinal  Newman  replied  denying  such  a  charge  in  a  strong 
pamphlet  entitled  What  is  obligatory  for  a  Catholic  to  believe  about  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures  ? — The  Jesuit  Father  Coleridge  has 
issued  the  third  part  of  his  ascetic-exegetical  commentary.  He  treats  the 
subject  of  The  Training  of  the  Apostles  (by  our  Lord).  This  volume  has 
features  of  great  value.  The  same  author  also  published  a  powerful  work 
of  a  similar  nature  entitled  The  Baptism  of  the  King  ;  Consideration  on 
the  Sacred  Passion. — From  Professor  Westcott,  of  Cambridge,  has  ap¬ 
peared  The  Epistles  of  .St.  John  :  The  Greek  Text  with  Notes  and  Essays. 
In  this  work  the  author  seeks,  it  is  true,  to  treat  these  Epistles  like  any 
profane  documents,  but  his  presentation  is  by  no  means  without  many  ele¬ 
vated  passages.  After  stating  the  pro’s  and  con’s  as  to  the  three  heavenly 
witnesses  (i  John  v.  7)  the  passage  is  set  aside.  Westcott  is  mistaken  in 
considering  St.  Jerome’s  prologue  to  these  Epistles  apocryphal. — From  the 
able,  but  now  deceased.  Rev.  Mr.  Formby  there  has  appeared  A  Familiar 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — fourteen  letters,  which, 
in  a  familiar  and  popular  way,  set  forth  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  the 
Scriptures.  Of  1883  there  is  still  to  record  a  work  by  Dean  Burgon,  of 
Chichester,  called  “  The  Revision  revised,”  a  keen  critique  of  the  well- 
known  English  New  Testament,  edition  of  1881.  Burgon  sums  up  his 
destructive  judgment  on  that  text  in  the  bitter  words  :  “  The  most  aston¬ 

ishing  as  well  as  the  most  calamitous  literary  blunder  of  the  age.”.  Under 
the  somewhat  obscure  title  of  New  Testament  Vaticanism  the  learned  Ben¬ 
edictine  Dolman,  exegetical  professor  in  .St.  Michael’s  Priory  (Diocese  New¬ 
port)  offers  in  the  January  number  of  the  Dublin  Revieiv  a  scathing  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  revised  English  Bible.  His  examination  is  directed  mainly 
against  the  Vatican  M.S., which  Westcott  and  Hort,  as  he  says,  “worship,” 
and  which  was  made  the  basis  of  this  version.  Dolman  proves  its  incom¬ 
pleteness  and  then  accepts  Dr,  Cook’s  theory  that  it  belongs  to  a  series  of 
copies  produced  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  He  says  that  the  mental  characteristics  of  Eusebius  have 
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impaired  the  value  of  the  text.  Will  the  Anglican  convocation  prescribe 
this  mutilated  text? 

Church  History.  William  Addis  and  Thomas  Arnold  have  published  “A 
Catholic  Dictionary,  containing  some  account  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline, 
Rites,  and  Councils  of  the  Church”;  a  modest  attempt  to  produce  within 
the  compass  of  nine  hundred  pages  an  encyclopaedic  view  of  the  church 
and  its  ceremonies. — The  Dominican  Kaimund  Palmer  writes  “  Obituary 
Notices  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  English  Province  from  1650.”  After  a 
brief  history  of  the  English  Dominicans  in  the  Catholic  period  it  concludes 
with  notes  respecting  the  work  of  the  order  after  the  Reformation  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  £ts  in  France  and  Helgium. — From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Oxenham 
there  has  appeared  Studies  in  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biography,  a  series 
of  essays  upon  themes  in  ancient  and  modern  church  history.  The  chapter 
entitled  Rise  and  Growth  of  Ultramontanism  displays  the  old  Catholic  con¬ 
victions  of  the  author. — The  French  Revolution  of  1792,  its  Causes,  its 
Events,  and  its  Results,”  by  John  MacCarthy,  is  a  work  which  for  accuracy 
and  warmth  of  style  is  much  to  be  commended. —  Another  admirable  work 
is  that  by  Paul  Friedman  entitled  Anne  Boleyn  ;  a  chapter  of  English  History, 
1527-1536.  It  is  founded  mainly  upon  diplomatic  documents  of  the  period 
named,  and  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Boleyn  and  her  intrigues  as  well 
as  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  higher  circles  of  English  society,  is  of 
great  value.  The  pen  picture  of  Henry  VUI.  in  the  introduction  appears 
as  true  as  it  is  repulsive. —  From  the  papers  left  by  the  Irish  Bishop,  Dr. 
Conroy,  who  died  in  1878,  when  apostolic  legate  in  Canada,  there  has  been 
published  a  collection  of  “Occasional  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Essays.” 
Especially  attractive  are  the  dissertations  on  Positivism  and  Ritualism. 
— “  Allocutions  and  Pastorals  ”  by  the  late  Bishop  .Moriarty  of  Kerney,  Ire¬ 
land, also  deserves  attention. — With  an  introduction  by  Froude  has  appeared 
“  Ireland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  or  the  Irish  Massacres  of  1641-1642,” 
by  Miss  Mary  Hickson.  This  work  in  two  volumes  contains  much  valu¬ 
able  archival  material ;  nevertheless  the  authorities  adduced  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon,  as  the  work  shows  an  anti-Catholic  partisan  spirit. — Arch¬ 
bishop  Moran’s  “  Sketch  of  the  Persecutions  suffered  by  Irish  Catholics,  ” 
and  his  new  edition  of  “  Analecta  ”  by  Bishop  Rothe,  as  well  as  Lord  O’Ho- 
gan’s  “  Occasional  Papers,”  need  only  be  mentioned  here  ; — also  “  Memoirs 
of  J.  R.  Hope-Scott  by  Rob  Ornsby  ”;  and  Brewer’s  “  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.”;  and  Browne’s  paper  on  “Converts.” — The  German  Dr. 
Verres,  for  a  time  Priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Birmingham-,  has  given  us  a  good 
work  on  “  Luther;  An  Historical  Portrait.” — Of  C.  F.  Allnott’s  “Cathe¬ 
dra  Petri  ;  or  the  Titles  and  Prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,”  a  third  edition  has 
already  appeared. —  Lord  Brayn  has  written  on  The  Present  State  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  seems  to  desire  to  exhibit  to  his  Catholic  brethren 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  warn  them,  but  he  wounds  them  in  everyTine. — From 
the  papers  of  the  late  learned  convert  Palmer,  the  archaeologists  Northcote 
and  Brownlow  have  issued  “  Early  Christian  Symbolism.”  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  explanations  of  ancient  Christian  painting  and  sculpture.  Though 
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they  adhere  to  Palmer’s  text,  which  consisted  of  private  lectures,  the  edi¬ 
tors  preferred  to  borrow  their  illustrations  from  a  similar  work  by  de  Rosse. 
— Vol.  11-13  of  the  new'  edition  of  Orestes  Hrownson’s  works  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Detroit. — Kred’k  Foushall  presents  “  Westminster  .School,  Past 
and  Present.”  'I'his  celebrated  institution,  dating  from  back  in  the  old 
Catholic  times  stands  on  a  par  with  Kton  and  Harrow. — “  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,”  by  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Stanley,  have  also  been  published.  —  In  the  department  of  " Ilagioloi'y''  we 
note  ”  Life  of  .St.  Mildred,  Abbess  of  Minster  in  Thanet”  (about  660);  and 
also  a  biography  of  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland  compiled  by  her  confessor, 
bishop  Furgot,  and  translated  into  English  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Forbes- 
Leith.  The  work  contains  three  engravings  of  Margaret’s  Chapel  in  Fldin- 
burgh,  the  Abbey  Dunfermline  established  by  her  influence,  and  her  grave. 
— An  Australian  Dean,  Rev.  Mr.  Dillon,  has  published  a  very  readable 
"History  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Cennazzano.” — A  New  York  publication. 
Jura  Sacerdotum  vindieata,  deals  with  questions  of  canonical  law.  It 
presents  a  collection  of  complaints  of  American  priests.  These  pertain 
chiefly  to  i.  The  non-observance  of  papal  instructions  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
cedure  in  criminal  cases.  2.  The  lack  of  cathedral  chapters.  3.  The  evil 
of  clerical  tramps.  Valuable  material  is  presented  in  the  book,  but  it  is 
impaired  by  exaggerations. — As  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  High 
Church,  "  Spencer  Holland,  Summary  of  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Commission,”  is  a  valuable  work.  The  Commission  was  in  session 
from  1881  to  1883.  The  work  seeks  to  answer  the  query  :  If  we  accept 
the  I*;stablishment  can  there  be  any  spiritual  authority  outside  of  the  Crown 
whose  edicts  the  clergy  will  be  bound  to  obey  ?  And  the  result  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  appellate  court  whose  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but  that  is  the  Crown  again. 

'I'he  periodicals  contain  the  following  articles.  In  the  January  Month 
Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  gave  a  biographical  sketch  of  Don  bosco,  who  did 
much  for  the  religion  and  moral  life  of  North  Italy.  In  the  February  num¬ 
ber  Stephenson  discourses  on  "  The  Duke  of  Perth  and  bossuet.  He  shows 
how  the  conversion  of  this  Scottish  Lord  Chancellor,  so  well  known  for  his 
fidelity  to  James  IL,  was  brought  about  by  reading  the  Exposition  de  la 
doctrine  Catholique,  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux.  Father  Clarke  continued  in 
the  July  and  November  numbers  his  articles,  "An  Englishman’s  Impres¬ 
sions  of  America.”  Particularly  interesting  are  his  reports  regarding 
schools  and  cheap  literature  in  the  Union. — In  the  January  Dublin  /V- 
i’/Vtc'  the  Jesuit  Father  Delplace  discusses  Wycliffe ’s  writings.  The  article 
"  The  Copts  ”  also  deserves  notice.  An  article  also  of  considerable  interest 
in  the  same  number  is  that  by  the  benedictine  Mackinlay  of  Douai  entitled 
City  of  our  Martyrs,  because  of  the  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
the  city  of  Douai  and  its  religious  institutions.  Among  the  latter  the  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Allen  occupied  a  prominent  place.  In  the 
April  number  the  learned  Redemptorist  bridgett  reviews  the  Passio  et 
Miracula  S.  Olavi  discovered  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
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Oxford,  by  Metcalfe  and  published  in  i88i.  The  handwriting  dates  back 
to  August  Eistein,  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  (i  161-1 188)  who  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Olav’s  martyrdom  and  whose  accounts  therefore  deserve 
attention.  The  Archbishop  brought  the  MS.  to  England  where  it  remained 
in  the  Convent  Fountaine  which  possessed  colonies  in  Scandinavia.  The 
editor  opposes  the  Hollandists  and  contends  for  the  genuineness  of  Passio 
ct  Miracula.  The  Irish  scholar,  Silvester  Malone,  at  the  same  time  argues 
for  the  genuineness  of  Hadrian  I\\’s  Hull  transferring  Ireland  to  King 
Henry  H.  Proof — i.  Alexander  III.  refers  to  this  Hull.  2.  The  horrible 
condition  of  the  Island  demanded  interference.  3.  The  favorable  reception 
of  the  Conqueror  by  the  Hishops  in  the  Synod  of  1172.  4.  The  renuncia¬ 

tion  by  the  Hishops  of  the  national  Ritual.  5.  Paul  IV.  bestowed  Ireland 
on  Philip  II.  and  Mary. —  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  gave  in  the  July 
number  an  article  on  The  Conversion  of  England  full  of  striking  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions,  but  which  in  its  demands  regarding  spiritual  training  widely 
misses  the  mark.  In  the  October  issue  Little-Sydney,  an  extremely  keen 
and  learned  “convert,”  (formerly  a  clergyman)  answers  Mivart  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  style.  The  discussion  of  the  question  “  Why  did  not  the  Tractarians 
lead  all  England  over  to  Catholicism  ?”  is  truly  classic.  Whoever  wishes  to 
rid  himself  of  the  dazzling  thought  of  wholesale  conversions  should  read 
these  articles.  For  conversion  of  the  English  masses  to  the  Catholic  church 
there  has  been  up  to  this  hour  no  possible  opportunity. 

The  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re^neio  contained  an  interesting 
article  on  the  English  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  High  Church,  in  which,  however,  many  Catholic  ceremonies 
such  as  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  kissing  the  earth  still  remained. — The  April 
Nineteenth  6V«/«;3' contains  an  essay  from  Principal  Tulloch’s  pen  on  Luther 
and  Recent  Criticism.  The  Calvinistic  Scotchman  stands  on  the  platform 
of  modern  liberal  Protestant  theology  and  thus  has  no  very  flattering  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Wittemburg  Reformer. — The  Protestant,  Mr.  Hutton,  publishes 
in  the  May  Contemporary  Kevieu<  an  enthusiastic  article  on  Cardinal  New¬ 
man’s  services  to  the  development  of  the  English  language  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  mental  horizon  of  the  English  people  who  have  alw’ays  recoiled 
in  fright  from  the  word  “  Popery.”  The  Cardinal’s  style  is  compared  to 
tones  of  sweet  music. 


ARTICLE  XII. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tmk  Ei.kmknts  »)K  Moral  Sciknck,  'I'hcoretical  and  Practical,  by  Noah 
Porter,  I). I).,  LL.I).,  President  of  Vale  College.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1885.  (pp.  xxv,  574.  61X3I-)  $3.00. 

This  volume,  or  its  equivalent,  has  long  been  looked  for  by  those  who 
have  studied  Porter’s  Human  Intellect,  or  have  used  it  in  the  instruction  of 
others.  The  work  on  the  intellectual  powers  accomplished  all  that  it  pro¬ 
posed  for  itself,  but  its  presentation  of  man’s  personal  constitution  was 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  it  omitted  the  essential  elements  of  his  personality, 
the  Sensibility  and  the  Will.  The  present  volume  supplies  this  lack,  and 
completes  the  presentation  of  man’s  nature  as  a  personal,  moral  being. 
That  a  very  essential  part  of  this  presentation  should  be  incorporated  in  a 
volume  on  theoretical  and  practical  morals,  is  quite  unusual  at  this  day,  and 
in  some  points  of  view  inconvenient,  especially  to  those  who  desire  to  use 
President  Porter’s  volumes  as  text-books.  The  advantage  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  under  fresh  consideration  those 
powers  most  distinctly  involved  in  moral  action,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  such  action.  This  is  a  manifest  advantage,  and  will  go  far  toward 
justifying  an  arrangement  in  many  respects  unnatural  and  undesirable. 
The  arrangement  seems  to  imply  that  the  sensibility  and  the  will  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  in  moral  activity,  which  is  scarcely  true  ;  and  even  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  not  be  a  conclusive  reason  for  deferring  an  examination  of 
these  faculties  to  a  treatise  on  theoretical  and  practical  ethics. 

Hut  the  question  of  place  or  order  of  presentation  is  quite  subordinate, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  these  preliminary  matters  we  find  it 
satisfactory  and  complete.  The  sensibilities  are  sufficiently  e.xamined,  and 
their  place  in  human  experience  and  character  distinctly  assigned.  The 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  clearly  set  forth  and  maintained,  and 
the  fact  is  distinctly  recognized  that  only  what  is  voluntary  in  human  action 
and  experience  can  have  a  moral  quality. 

There  is  room  for  question  whether  the  author  has  been  as  successful  in 
his  presentation  of  the  theory  of  morals,  the  idea  and  ground  of  obligation, 
as  in  this  preliminary  work.  He  intends  to  hold  a  middle  ground  between 
the  associational  evolutionists  and  the  intuitionalists,  finding  the  genesis  of 
the  idea  in  the  sensibility,  and  not  in  the  reason.  One  familiar  with  the 
author’s  treatise  on  the  Human  Intellect  might  have  anticipated  such  a  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  conception  of  obligation,  from  the  fact  that  in  his  discussion 
of  the  intuitions  he  gives  no  hint  of  the  thought  or  perception  of  obligation. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  author  carries  this  derivation  through  with 
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entire  consistency,  never  substituting  for  the  feeling  of  obligation  a  rational 
perception,  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  his  intention.  We 
read  (p.  170):  “  It  is  true,  obligation,  as  a  feeling  or  relation,  is  peculiar 
and  by  itself ;  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that  obligation,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  is  not  resolved  into  a  feeling.  It  is  conceded  that  the  emotion  must  be 
peculiar,  while  yet  it  is  contended  that  this  peculiar  emotion  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  only  is  felt  when  man  is  law-giver,  judge,  and  executioner  to 
himself.  That  obligation  is  akin  to  hope  and  fear  is  too  evident  to  need 
enforcement.  It  is  because  the  emotion  is  unique  that  men  appeal  to  what 
they  call  the  sense  of  obligation  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  that  obli¬ 
gation  carries  with  it  supreme  authority.” 

It  is  very  easy  to  recognize  the  feeling  of  obligation,  and  to  grant  that  it 
is  tinique,  as  the  feelings  in  general  are ;  but  when  we  are  asked  to  exalt  it 
to  the  place  of  supreme  authority,  we  must  hesitate.  We  look  back  of  the 
feeling  to  a  fact  and  a  perception  in  which  the  authority  rests.  The  feeling 
seems  but  a  response  in  the  sensibility  to  that  fact  and  perception,  and  the 
obligation  would  hold  even  if  the  feeling  \tere  wanting.  The  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  is  primarily  an  idea ;  the  feeling  springs  from  the  idea,  and  not  the 
idea  from  the  feeling.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds  with  the  feelings  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  all  other  distinct  emotions.  For 
the  ground  of  obligation  we  must  go  back  of  the  feeling.  The  author  dis¬ 
tinctly  faces  the  question,  which  he  says  (p.  154)  “is  fair  and  reasonable. 
With  which  does  the  experience  begin, — with  an  emotion  or  a  judgment?” 
and  as  distinctly  decides  in  favor  of  the  emotion  as  antecedent  and  authori¬ 
tative. 

The  f-’Cts  which  originate  and  explain  the  emotion  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  but,  in  the  author’s  view  no  idea  of  obligation  appears  until 
the  feeling  or  emotion  arises.  These  antecedent  facts  are  thus  set  forth 
(p.  171):  “  That  the  volitions  may  be  judged  to  be  morally  right  or  wrong, 
they  must  be  tried  by  some  standard.  The  standard  by  which  they  are  tried 
is  the  natural  capacities  of  the  agent.  F.very  man,  so  far  as  he  reflects  upon 
his  several  desires  and  impulses,  knows  his  nature  and  capacities,  knows 
their  comparative  excellence,  in  the  natural  good  which  their  exercise 
involves.  So  far  as  he  compares  love  with  hatred,  self-sacrifice  with  self- 
service,  appetite  with  the  higher  emotions,  he  knows  their  worth  even 
before  they  are  controlled  by  the  will.  And  he  cannot  but  imagine  what 
he  might  be  and  enjoy,  were  he  to  make  this  naturally  better  morally 
supreme.”  The  “naturally  better,’  the  author  explains  as  that  e.xercise 
which  affords  the  higher  internal  satisfaction. 

In  a  note  on  the  same  page  we  read:  "'In  the  natural  good,'  \^\.\\.  be 
observed,  which  the  exercise  of  any  affection  involves.*  Otherwise  we 
should  suppose  the  child  to  have  first  known  the  blessedness  of  moral  per¬ 
fection,  in  order  to  feel  its  authority  as  duty.  Hut  the  child  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  exercise  of  many  kindly  and  loving  experiences  (as  pity,  kind¬ 
liness,  magnanimity,  etc.),  which  are  so  familiar  in  infant  life.  Out  of  any 
of  these,  it  requires  little  reflection  for  either  man  or  child  to  form  an  ideal 
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conception  of  the  blessedness  and  worth  which  lie  dormant  within,  and  wait 
only  to  be  wakened  by  the  life-giving  will.” 

The  process  by  which  the  sense  of  obligation  is  evolved  in  the  sensibility, 
in  connection  with  the  various  natural  impulses,  or  experiences  of  natural 
good,  will  seem  to  most  readers  somewhat  obscure,  and  many  will  fail  to 
discern  how  and  where  the  idea  of  obligation  first  appears.  The  most 
definite  statement  of  the  process  seems  to  be  found  on  page  149:  “Moral 
relations  are  discerned  by  finding  and  applying  the  rule  or  measure  of  vol¬ 
untary  action  which  is  furnished  by  the  nature  of  man  when  this  activity  is 
judged  as  related  to  the  end  of  his  existence.  That  voluntary  activity 
which  proposes  this  supreme  end  is  morally  right ;  that  which  falls  short  is 

morally  wrong . The  best  natural  impulse  or  desire  which  the  occasion 

calls  for  or  admits  must  be  made  supreme  ;  that  is,  the  object  which  involves 

such  a  desire  must  be  chosen . That  man  should  be  able  to  find  the 

norm  of  his  activity  in  himself  follows  from  his  being  self-conscious  and 
rational.  As  self-conscious,  he  understands  the  relative  excellence  of  the 
impulses  which  his  nature  provides  for,  and  the  supreme  end  to  which  his 
nature  points.  As  rational,  and  capable  of  self-direction,  he  must  propose 
to  himself  the  best  as  the  norm  or  aim  of  his  impulses,  whenever  these  are 
made  voluntary,  and  must  invariably  impose  this  on  his  will  as  its  law.” 
Here  we  seem  to  have  left  the  sensibility  and  fallen  back  upon  the  rational 
judgment  for  the  law.  It  is  as  rational  and  self-directing  that  he  proposes 
to  himself  the  best  as  his  aim.  The  sensibility  determines  which  impulse  is 
naturally  best,  that  is,  most  satisfying  in  experience,  and  the  man  as  rational 
determines  that  this  impulse  or  desire  must  have  sway,  or  ought  to  be  in¬ 
dulged.  'I'hus  the  analysis  seems  to  us  to  read ;  yet  this  view  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  idea,  elsewhere  insisted  upon,  that  the  sensibility  gives 
the  law.  The  author  seems  here  to  have  slipped  into  the  more  probable 
view  that  the  sensibility  gives  the  natural  good,  and  that  the  rational  judg¬ 
ment  gives  the  obligation  to  choose  this  good. 

The  author  often  gives  the  impression,  perhaps  not  always,  that  the 
natural  good,  in  the  presence  of  which  obligation  is  determined,  is  wholly 
subjective.  That  activity  is  seen  to  be  binding  which  affords  the  highest 
sensitive  satisfaction  to  the  agent  himself,  and  it  is  binding  because  it  is 
thus  satisfying.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  love  my  neighbor,  not  because  I 
apprehend  his  good  as  having  intrinsic  worth  or  value,  but  because  loving 
him  affords  me  the  highest  satisfaction.  Such  action  is  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  selfishness  by  the  fact  that  the  loving  is  a  “disinterested  delight 

in  the  good  of  others . We  say  truly  of  the  impulses  of  voluntary 

benevolence,  and,  indeed,  of  every  impulse  which  is  merely  emotional  or 
natural,  that  the  good  of  another  must  fill  and  control  the  thoughts  and 
move  the  sensibility.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  while  a  man  is  loving 
his  friend  or  pitying  a  sufferer,  he  cannot  avoid  being  conscious  that  his 
loving  or  pitying  experience  opens  to  him  the  highest  and  noblest  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  which  his  nature  is  capable.  As  this  consciousness  deepens  into 
reflection,  it  enables  him  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  every  affection  and 
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impulse.  It  is  most  true  that  when  we  love  our  neighbor,  it  is  our  neighbor 
and  not  ourselves  whom  we  love  ;  but  when  wc  Jitili^c  whether  it  is  better  to 
love  or  to  hate  him,  we  must  know  which  impulse  of  our  own  is  the  most 
satisfying  good,  both  in  quality  and  in  degree  ”  (pp.  i68,  169).  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  sense  in  which  we  judge  whether  love  is  better  than  hate  by 
a  reference  to  our  experience  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  in  the  c.xer- 
cise  :  but  when  we  judge  which  is  morally  better,  that  is,  which  meets  obli¬ 
gation  in  the  case,  it  is  the  worth  or  value  of  our  neighbor’s  well-being,  as 
we  perceive  it,  which  determines  the  duty,  and  not  at  all  our  subjective 
satisfaction.  The  love  required  is  not  an  emotional  affection,  such  as  we 
feel  toward  friends,  but  a  voluntary  yood  willing,  which  is  due  even  to  the 
unworthy,  to  enemies  as  to  friends, —  due  on  the  ground  of  the  value  or 
worth  of  their  well-being,  which  is  perceived  by  the  intelligence.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  will  in  respect  to  this  well-being  must  fulfil  the  obligation. 

The  author’s  definition  of  benevolence  is  somewhat  unusual,  and  a  little 
perplexing  (p.  394) ;  “  That  which  is  supreme  above  all  is  the  duty  of  love, — 
to  man  as  man,  we  ordinarily  say  ;  but  as  we  more  carefully  express  it,  the 
duty  voluntarily  to  desire  the  highest  good  of  all  men.”  He  gives  to 
benevolence  a  comprehensive  character,  but  seems  to  limit  it  to  the  duties 
of  man  to  man  (p.  382) :  “  To  avoid  a  mistake  which  is  often  made,  we  call 
attention  to  the  difference  between  the  position  that  benevolence  compre¬ 
hends  and  enforces  all  duties,  of  every  description,  and  the  position  that 
benevolence,  as  explained,  comprehends  all  the  duties  owed  by  man  to  his 
fellow-man.  The  last  is  the  position  which  we  maintain,  leaving  the  first 
question  for  the  present  undecided.”  We  do  not  see  that  he  afterwards 
recurs  to  the  question.  Duties  to  man  are  represented  as  comprehended  in 
the  general  duty  of  benevolence,  but  duties  to  God  are  not  so  presented, 
and,  apparently,  not  so  conceived  by  the  author.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  in  the  philosophy  of  the  case  why  that  attitude  of  will  toward  God 
which  is  obligatory,  and  which  vitalizes  and  gives  moral  character  to  all 
the  natural  emotions,  “reverence,  gratitude,  worship,  hope,  and  trust,” 
should  not  be  regarded  as  benevolence.  The  Scriptures  call  it  love,  and  link 
it  so  closely  with  love  to  man  as  to  suggest  and  justify  the  idea  that  the  two 
are  essentially  one  exercise.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  of  John.  “If 
a  man  say  I  love  God  and  hateth  his  brother  he  is  a  liar  ;  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen. 
And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him  that  he  who  loveth  God  love  his 
brother  also.”  i  John  iv.  10,  21. 

The  love  or  benevolence  which  the  Scriptures  recognize  and  enjoin  must  be 
a  voluntary  regard  for  the  well-being  of  every  being  capable  of  good,  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  all  duty.  In  the  admirable  chapter  on  The  Christian 
Theory  of  Morals  the  author  quotes  abundantly  the  passages  of  Scriptures 
in  which  love  is  represented  as  the  sole  duty,  and  in  which  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man  are  coupled  in  the  same  utterance,  and  on  the  same  page  limits 
benevolence  to  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  man. 
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The  part  of  the  volume  on  practical  morals  abounds  in  wise  and  whole¬ 
some  instruction,  including  many  discriminations  which  are  very  necessary 
but  rarely  made.  Possibly  in  some  of  the  cautions  against  the  too  minute 
or  scrupulous  application  of  a  principle,  a  suspicion  is  suggested  that  the 
author  is  more  afraid  of  “  Pharisaism”  than  of  Sadduceeism,  yet  the  Sad- 
ducees  in  our  day  are  vastly  in  the  majority. 

On  thk  Dikfkrknck  Bktwkkn  Pmysicai.  and  Morai.  Law  :  The  Fernley 

Lecture  of  1883.  By  William  Arthur,  Author  of  “  The  Tongue  of  Fire,” 

etc.,  pp.  231.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1884. 

Dr.  Arthur’s  clear  and  cogent  volume  is  all  the  better  antidote  to  the  loose 
thinking  of  Professor  Drummond’s  recent  book  criticised  in  our  last  issue,* 
because  it  is  in  no  sense  a  reply  to  it.  He  has  the  Positivist  always  in  his 
eye  ;  his  object  is  to  rescue  freedom  and  responsibility  from  a  materializing 
and  fatalistic  philosophy  ;  and  he  starts  with  an  interpretation  of  Comte  by 
Stuart  Mill.  This  requires  that  he  should  show  at  large  that  mind  and 
matter  are  not  under  the  same  laws  at  all,  whatever  analogies  of  phenomena 
or  of  law  may  be  discovered.  After  an  incisive  “general  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ”  (whether  there  are  two  orders  of  law  ? )  he  discusses  the  two  kinds 
of  agents  which  they  respectively  govern  (Part  II)  ;  the  different  relations 
thus  originated  (Part  III) ;  the  nature  of  the  two  orders  of  law,  and  their 
respective  working  (Part  IV) ;  the  combination  of  the  two  (Part  V) ;  and 
what  they  presuppose  (Part  VI.).  ’ 

Dr.  Arthur  shows  himself  an  expert  critic  of  philosophical  language  as 
well  as  of  thought.  He  points  out  Mill’s  errors  in  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“  invariable  laws  ”  In  the  sense  of  “inviolable  laws”;  that  the  school  of 
Comte  employ  a  meaningless  phrase  “  modify  laws  that  they  confound 
the  modifying  of  phenomena  with  the  altering  of  laws  ;  that  the  word  law 
in  physics  does  not  mean  law  “  in  any  scientific  or  philosophical  sense”; 
that  what  is  called  “  physical  research  ”  is  mental  research  instead  ;  that 
terms  used  in  the  two  several  realms  are  used  in  different  senses,  e.  g.,  gov¬ 
ern,  command,  relation,  determine,  conditions,  etc.,  etc.  Men  think  they 
are  dealing  with  laws  when  they  are  really  dealing  with  agents  ;  they  mis¬ 
take  the  constancy  of  physical  agents  for  the  uniformity  of  phenomena  ; 
they  speak  of  breaking  moral  laws  and  breaking  physical  laws  as  if  the  two 
things  were  alike  possible.  The  author’s  analytical  power  is  well  shown  in 
his  statements  of  the  successive  points  discussed.  He  knows  well  what 
analogy  is,  and  that  it  is  not  the  same  with  identity.  “  As  in  the  realm  of 
morals,”  he  observes,  “  order  is  the  preservation  of  society,  so  in  the  realm 
of  physics  is  order  the  preservation  of  all  existing  life.”  The  one  is  “anal¬ 
ogous  ”  to  the  other,  not  the  same  with  it.  Comparing  cohesion  in  single 
elementary  substances  with  gravitation  among  masses  of  bodies,  he 
remarks  :  “In  respect  of  cohesion  we  have  not  the  superabounding  induc¬ 
tion  and  corresponding  deduction,  which,  in  respect  of  gravitation,  take  the 
place  of  perception  through  sense.  In  the  case  of  cohesion  we  have  really 
nothing  but  analogy.” 

*  pp.  a70-99«. 
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Dr.  Arthur  takes  this  very  simple  starting  point  :  “  With  me  it  is  to  this 

hour  a  case  not  proven  that  any  man  could  in  the  silence  of  his  own  soul, 
ever  say  to  himself  with  intelligent  conviction  ;  I  do  believe  that  discern¬ 
ment,  judgment,  and  choice  ;  that  forethought,  afterthought,  and  conception; 
that  affection,  imagination,  and  conscience, — are  governed  by  laws  of  one  and 
the  same  order  as  weight  and  measure,  taste  and  odor,  color  and  form.  .  .  . 
Those  children  on  the  beach  are  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  one  and  the 

same  order  as  the  pebbles  among  which  they  play . The  scholars 

are  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  one  and  the  same  order  as  the  forms  and 

tables . The  workers  are  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  one  and  the 

same  order  as  the  machines . The  crew  are  to  be  governed  by  laws 

of  one  and  the  same  order  as  the  tackling  and  the  spars.”  “As  in  the 
realm  of  morals  the  provisions  whereby  order  is  preserved  bear  the  name 
of  laws,  so,  by  a  very  natural  process,  the  language  of  morals  being  bor¬ 
rowed,  do  the  provisions  by  which  order  of  a  totally  different  kind  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  realm  of  physics  receive  also  the  name  of  laws.  This  pro¬ 
cess,  natural  as  it  is,  results  however,  in  calling  by  the  self-same  name  two 
things  that  lie  very  Toidely  apart."  “  If  I  say  that  a  moral  law  determines 
an  order  of  relations  between  one  agent  and  other  agents,  and  that  a  phys¬ 
ical  law  determines  an  order  of  relations  between  one  agent  and  other 
agents,  I  seem  to  have  stated  a  couple  of  propositions  with  two  subjects, 
indeed,  but  with  only  one  and  the  same  predicate.  The  apparent  oneness 
of  the  predicates,  however,  arises  only  from  the  ease  wherewith  the  mind 
accepts  language  in  different  senses."  He  shows  that  order  in  moral  rela¬ 
tions  “is  not  ruled  by  any  law  invariable  in  its  operation,”  but  order  in 
physical  relations  is  ruled  by  laws  invariable,  because  inviolable.”  “The 
moral  agent,  though  unable  to  break  physical  law,  is  able  to  break  moral 
law.  But  the  physical  agent  is  not  able  to  break  any  law,  physical  or 
moral.”  “A  moral  law  may  command  angels,  men  ;  but  a  mere  physical 
agent  it  can  never  command.”  A  physical  law  does  not  govern  the  thoughts 
of  any  intelligent  agent.  “  In  all  its  rule  it  never  says.  Thou  shalt  ;  and 
the  thought  of  its  addressing  any  subject  physical  agent  in  the  language  of 
prohibition,  and  saying,  Thou  shalt  not,”  is  absurd.  Yet  some  who  have 
nobly  employed  physical  research  in  extending  the  empire  of  mind  over 
matter  so  confidently  employ  metaphysical  dogmatizing  to  set  matter  over 
mind,  and  do  it  often  in  language  so  innocently  grotesque,  that  the  idea  of 
government  by  command  and  prohibition  is  naturally  suggested.”  “  Moral 
law  represents  two  wills,  physical  law  but  one.”  “  Physical  law  is  sustained 
by  irresistible  force  ;  moral  law  by  supreme  authority.”  The  former  rules 
unconscious  agents,  the  latter  conscious  ones  ;  the  relations  of  unconscious 
agents  are  invariable,  those  of  conscious  ones  not  so  ;  the  one  reaches  mind, 
e.g.,  through  the  eye,  the  other  through  conscience  affects  “our  sense  of 
right  and  our  sentiment  of  natural  relation  ;  moral  law  appeals  to  our  indi¬ 
vidual  love  of  self.  Force  comes  in,  not  to  necessitate  action,  but  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  law-giver  if  it  is  defied.”  “  Fears  there  are  that  are 
base,  but  so  are  there  loves  that  are  base  and  even  hopes  that  are  grovel¬ 
ling.”  “  Pains  imposed  upon  the  doer  of  wrong  are  not  an  evil,  but  a  good.” 
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In  the  last  eighty-six  pages  of  the  book  it  is  shown  how  the  combined 
operation  of  these  two  orders  of  law  enables  free  agents  to  modify  natural 
phenomena,  and  that  the  inflexibility  of  physical  law,  joined  with  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  moral  law  to  be  departed  from,  makes  this  possible.  The  examples 
of  this  which  are  cited  are  very  happy  ones.  And  the  exhibition  of  the 
fact  that  what  seems  to  a  lower  being  a  violation  of  nature,  may  not  be  so 
at  all  to  a  higher  being,  but  only  such  a  combined  operation,  is  very  happy. 
“There  are  three  conditions  which  should  be  fulfilled  before  any  one  should 
commit  himself  to  saying.  Such  and  such  an  effect  cannot  be  produced  but 
by  breaking  physical  law.  First,  be  certain  that  no  agent  of  a  nature  higher 
than  your  own  is  setting  the  laws  in  motion  ;  secondly,  be  certain  that  the 
agent  affected  is  not  acted  upon  by  one  of  a  nature  higher  than  its  own ; 
and,  thirdly,  be  certain  that  if  the  agent  setting  in  motion  the  physical 
laws  is  only  of  your  own  nature,  he  does  not  know  more  about  them  than 
you  do.”  The  showing  that  with  matter  and  but  one  force  we  could  never 
have  a  universe  like  ours;  that  “order,  such  as  reigns  under  the  twofold 
guard  of  moral  and  physical  law,  never  comes  of  aught  else  than  foregoing 
thought  ”  ;  that  water  will  run  up  hill  when  a  man’s  heart  beats,  the  laws  of 
nature  being  adjusted  to  this  result  by  mind ;  and  that  God  is  necessary  to 
a  universe  of  order, — is  very  well  done.  Incidentally,  almost,  the  objections 
to  prayer  for  physical  results  are  shrewdly  answered. 

Handbuch  der  theol.  Wissenschafte.n,  etc.,  zweite  sorgfaltig  durch- 
gesehene,  teilweise  neu-bearbeitete  Auflage.  (Manual  of  the  Theological 
.Sciences  in  encyclopaedic  form,  with  especial  reference  to  the  historic 
development  of  the  particular  studies.)  Edited  by  Professor  ZOckler,  in 
connection  with  Professors  Cremer,  Grau,  and  Harnack  (Dorpat).  Xord- 
lingen.  1884.  Bound  in  3  vols.,  each  880  pages,  at  $3-40. 

We  are  here  given  a  brief  but  thorough  statement  and  discussion  of  every 
branch  of  theological  study.  Every  thing  is  brought  up  to  date,  the  very 
latest  literature  used,  and  a  fair  spirit  of  reverent  faith  shown  in  the  keenest 
of  criticism.  The  work  met  such  a  felt  need  that  the  first  edition  was  at 
once  exhausted  ;  and  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  is  now  coming  out. 
To  readers  familiar  with  German,  this  work  may  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended.  But  to  the  field  of  survey.  Following  the  division  now  almost 
universal  among  scholars,  four  great  departments  of  theological  study  are 
distinguished ;  Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic,  and  Practical. 

Under  Exegetical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  are  comprehended  the 
the  following  subjects:  (i)  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  general  and 
special,  giving  a  history  of  the  subject,  discussion  of,  latest  critical  theories, 
versions,  text,  apocrypha,  etc.;  (2)  The  Geography,  History,  and  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Old  Testament  —  this  last  treating  such  interesting  subjects  as 
the  home  life,  public  and  official  customs,  and  holy  rites  in  Israel ;  (3)  the 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  third  topic  has  come  to  discussion 
and  been  treated  almost  entirely  in  Germany.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  work 
in  the  Old  Testament  department,  because  it  rests  on  a  critical  and  historic 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Its  theme  is  the  Old  Testament  religion  in  its 
course  of  development  towards  New  Testament  fulfilment.  It  differs  from 
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dogmatic  theology  in  being  historic  and  genetic  in  its  methods,  rather  than 
dialectic  and  systematic ;  and  it  rests,  not  upon  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
as  coming  to  us  through  the  church,  but  seeks  to  look  at  it  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  the  men  to  whom  it  was  first  given. 

The  periods  of  Old  Testament  theology  are  divided  thus:  (i)  theology 
of  the  anteprophetic  age,  (2)  theology  of  the  prophets,  (3)  theology  of  the 
apocryphal  period.  Our  ministers  would  find  nothing  more  instructive  than 
to  thoroughly  work  through  such  a  work  as  Oehler’s  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  (American  edition  by  Professor  Day,  of  Vale).  The  Exegetical 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  embraces  the  same  subjects  ;  viz.,  (i)  In¬ 
troduction  ;  (2)  New  Testament  History,  divided  into,  (fi)  Life  of  Christ,  (/') 
Petrine  period,  (r)  Pauline  period,  {fi)  Johannine  period  ;  and  (3)  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  Paul,  and  John 
are  treated  according  to  their  individuality  (cf.  Weiss,  New  Testament  The¬ 
ology,  English,  T.  and  T.  Clark).  Exegetical  theology  closes  with  a  treatise 
on  the  History  of  the  Canon,  including  inspiration,  and  another  on  Herme¬ 
neutics.  ^ 

Under  Historic  Theology  are  included  the  following  subjects:  History  of 
Missions,  History  of  Church  Constitution,  History  of  Christian  Worship 
and  Art,  Patristics,  History  of  Doctrine,  Symbolics,  or  History  of  Con¬ 
fessions,  Ecclesiastical  Statistics,  and  such  other  topics  as  Christian  Archae¬ 
ology,  Antiquities,  etc. 

Systematic  Theology  treats  (i)  of  Apologetics  and  Polemics  ;  (2)  General 
and  Special  Dogmatics ;  and  (3)  Ethics.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
ethics  or  moral  philosophy  as  a  subject  for  academic  treatment ;  but  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  made  a  part  of  theology.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
dogmatics  in  the  work  before  us  is  written  by  Professors  Cremer  and 
Zdckler,  the  first  best  known  by  his  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  (Jreek,  and 
the  second  by  his  Old  Testament  commentaries.  Great  stress,  is  laid  on 
biblical  theology  ;  but  that  does  not  mean  the  so-called  evangelical  theol¬ 
ogy,  which  we  so  often  hear  praised  by  many,  some  of  whom  are  too  lazy 
to  study  to  their  last  recesses  the  differences  between  conflicting  creeds. 

Practical  Theology  closes  the  work,  and  embraces  a  clear  setting  forth  of 
Evangelistics,  or  the  theory  of  Missions,  Catechctics,  or  the  method  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  church,  Homiletics,  Liturgies,  or  the  mode  of 
properly  conducting  public  worship.  Pastoral  theology.  Home  Missions,  and 
Church  rule  and  polity. 

Thk  Thkocratic  Kinc.dom  of  Our  Lord  Jksus  tuk  Christ,  as  covenanted 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  presented  in  the  New  Testament,  liy  Rev, 
(ieo.  N.  H.  Peters,  A.M.  In  three  volumes  large  8vo.  pp.  701,  780,  and 
694.  With  full  indexes  of  Scripture,  authors  and  books,  and  subjects. 
New  York  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  $3  per  volume. 

The  author  of  these  three  large  and  closely  printed  volumes  states  that 
they  are  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  patient  labor.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  reader  of  his  work  would  think  of  calling  into  question  the  truthfulness 
of  this  claim,  however  much  he  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
method  and  manner  of  this  application  have  turned  out  to  be  a  paying  invest- 
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merit.  The  volumes  before  us  are  a  most  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
eschatological  problem  from  the  pre-millenarian  stand-point.  The  author  is 
intensely  in  earnest,  and  is,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  convinced  that  his  stand¬ 
point  is  demanded  by  exegesis  and  history.  His  Chiliasm  is  most  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  he  argues  earnestly  for  the  view  that  the  visible  and  earthly 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  established  at  Jerusalem,  with  Christ  as  king.  His 
general  conception  of  the  whole  matter  does  not  differ  from  that  entertained 
by  other  writers  of  the  same  school,  while  in  subordinate  points  he  at  times 
follows  out  new  ideas  and  independent  paths.  In  the  defence  of  his  propo¬ 
sitions  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  head,  is  allowed  a  decisive  voice,  so  that  his 
work  seems,  in  many  places,  not  to  be  the  patient  research  of  a  seeker  after 
truth,  but  rather  the  plea  of  an  advocate  for  a  stand-point  assumed  before 
commencing  the  investigation.  This  is  one  feature  of  the  work  that 
strikes  the  reader  at  once,  and  which  will  greatly  cripple  its  ability  to  win 
friends  from  among  thoughtful  students. 

Of  course  we  could  not  think  of  quarrelling  with  the  author  concern¬ 
ing  his  stand-point  and  results.  He  is  entitled  to  our  respect  for  the 
earnestness  of  his  convictions,  however  little  we  may  share  them.  But  to 
some  features  of  the  work  we  must  draw  attention.  Pre-millenarianism 
claims  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  God's  word  and  in  the  early  church.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  its  defence  the  biblical  and  the  patristic  arguments  must  be  the 
main  supports.  The  least  that  can  be  expected  in  an  exhaustive  work  on 
this  subject  is  a  patient,  full,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  exegetical  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  sacred  records,  as  also  full  and  complete  extracts  from  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  church  who  are  claimed  as  its  exponents.  But  these 
two  features  we  fail  to  find  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  true  the  author 
cites  Scripture  profusely,  ho  mentions  again  and  again  the  Fathers ;  but 
nowhere  is  there  a  scholarly  exegesis  of  the  biblical  passages,  nor  a  schol¬ 
arly  discussion  of  the  patristic  views.  It  is  only  too  apparent  that  the 
author,  while  he  may  be  a  writer,  is  no  scholar,  least  of  all  an  exegete  or 
historian. 

The  same  weakness  is  seen  everywhere.  The  three  volumes  are  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  citations  from  all  possible  and,  we  had  almost  said,  impossible 
sources.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion  that,  if  he  could 
bring  in  one  citation  after  the  other,  his  position  would  be  impregnable,  no 
matter  whether  these  citations  were  from  good  or  bad  sources,  from  an  author¬ 
ity  of  the  first  water,  or  from  some  unknown  newspaper  scribbler.  He  seems 
not  to  be  able  to  discern  that  not  every  thing  that  has  been  printed  on  a 
subject  is,  by  that  fact  at  once  and  of  course  authoritative  or  even  valuable 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  If  he  had  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  which  he  has  given  to  promiscuous  reading  to  study 
of  the  subject  and  to  actual  t/iiukiit}:^,  no  doubt  the  books  would  have  gained 
in  quality  and  lost  in  quantity.  Merely  quoting  other  men  is  not  scholar¬ 
ship,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  writing  a  book,  to  put  down  each  and  every 
thing  that  the  author  may  know  on  the  subject. 

That  the  author  was  not  prepared  to  handle  so  important  a  subject  is 
apparent  from  other  things  also.  He  does  not  distinguish  principal  from 


